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How Springfield Dealers Are Boosting Building 


SN hd ass: [ Among the many campaigns to revive building 
6/9, ; . thruout the country now in progress none are 
— ) meeting with greater success than that at Spring- 
field, Ill. In order that dealers generally may 
know how this plan is being conducted the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in printing the 
following letter received from Thomas D. Vre- 
denburgh, I1., of the Peter Vredenburgh Lumber 
Co., of Springfield, one of the moving spirits tn 
that campaign.—Eniror. } 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IIL. : 

So many inquiries have come to us from 
cities over the State, and from other States, as 
to our “Build Now” program, the plan and the 
results, that we think best to lay before you 
our plan of operation. 

First, let me state that we started our “Build 
Now” program in January, 1919. Results are 
entirely satisfactory. The town is pretty busy. 
The prospects for a big building year here are 
very bright. 

As to the proof of the results, I might add 
that our own sales for the first four months of 
1919 are the largest on record in our sixty-four 
years of business. 

We started by posting signs 10 feet square 
on all prominent bill boards. In addition to the 
larger signs we posted in prominent places 
some 3,000 signs, size 28x42 inches; Each 
one of these posters, both large and small, car- 
ries one of the following twelve inscriptions. 
Each one is headed in large letters “Build 
Now,” and at the foot “Ask those who know.” 
The twelve varieties read as follows: 

“A careful study of the subject will convince 
you; “Retail prices remain the same. Whole- 
sale prices are advancing; “President Wilson, 
cabinet officials, captains of industry, United 
States secretary of labor, urge ‘Building Now’ ;”’ 
‘Plenty of purchasers for new homes in Spring- 
field; ‘“Twenty-five to fifty applicants for 
every new ‘House for Rent’;’’ “Labor can be 
had more advantageously now than thru the 
congested season;” ‘Easy to borrow money for 
building. Plenty of idle money now;” “Keep 
times good by ‘Building Now’—W. B. Wilson, 
Sec’'y of Labor;’’ “Shortage in production, 
shortage in supply, mean no declines in prices; 
“New unlimited foreign demands assure firm 
or higher prices;”” “Results of war times! Great 
shortage of buildings all over the country; 
‘The most profitable way to invest at present. 
Great shortage. Tremendous demands for 
new buildings; “Great shortage. Heavy de- 
— to buy and rent new homes in Spring- 

eld.” 

Next, we laid the matter before the news- 
papers, and obtained hearty codperation. All 
material dealers were found to be ready ad- 
vertisers on the “Build Now” pages. The 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Now’s the Time to Stock 


Screen Doors 


Won't be long before those pesky flies will be creating 
business for you. 


your customers with Weed Quality Screen Doors 


Be prepared to promptly supply 


Made of California White Pine 


“The Wood That Has No Substitute” 


The way we make them attracts customers to 
your yard and brings them back for other items 
in lumber. Anticipate your future needs and 
get your share of orders for screen doors this 


Another timely suggestion for retail dealers is 
a trial order for our high grade California 
White Pine Bevel Siding and other yard stock 








year. 


items. We'll mix a car to suit your needs. 


Write today for delivered prices and grading rules 





Manufacturers of 


Weed Quality 
Sash and Doors 








Weed Lumber Company 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 





Leading Jobbers 

everywhere sell 

Weed Quality 
Sash and Doors 














MADE INU s « 




















Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 


BETTER THAN EVER 


OUR GRADES — OUR LUMBER 


--AND— 


OUR ABILITY TO SERVE YOU 


Give us an opportunity to convince YOU. 





A Few Specials dry and ready for Quick Shipment :— 


2 cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. Birch 

2 cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 

1 car 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Grey Elm 
1 car 5/4 No. 3 Com. Basswood 

1 car 8/4 No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 

1 car 8/4 Select & Better White Hard Maple 
2 cars 1” No. 1 Com. Basswood 

2 cars 1” No. 2 Com. Basswood 

2 cars 5/4 No. 3 Com. Maple 

5 cars 6/4 No. 3 Com. Maple 

2 cars 7/4 No. 3 Com. Maple 

1 car 1” No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 


These Are All Bargains. 


‘Tipler-Grossman 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 
503 Bellin - Buch e e 
Green - Bay, Building * Wisconsin 
WATCH THIS SPACE. 














Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty | 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries. 


The Westport Lumber Company 


Zin 
SO 
co) E %. 
Lumber <",W > Lath 
Ge gS 
Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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TuHaT SourH Milwaukee plan of making Liberty 
bonds work in ‘‘home building’’ as described on 
page 40 appears entirely practicable. The stock- 
holders pay in non-interest bearing notes with 
Liberty bonds in equal amount as collateral. The 
association uses these bonds as collateral at the 
bank when needed to buy lots to put up houses. 
It then places a building loan for 60 percent of 
the cost and sells the property subject to this first 
mortgage or a second mortgage with amortized 
payments. Cash received on sales of houses is 
turned over to the bank to apply upon the oldest 
outstanding collateral loan. This plan is excellent 
in that it uses the collateral value of the bonds 
and not their selling value as a basis of operation 
and thus keeps them off the market. 





Short-Changing the Unwary 
Buyer of Lumber 


The failure of a southern wholesale lumber con- 
cern naturally led to a rather close scrutinizing of 
its transactions by the trustees for creditors, and 
it was discovered that a system of raising grades 
and tallies upon cars handled had been followed. 
On one list of thirty cars either grades or amounts 
or both had been raised on all but two cars. 

It appears in this instance that this policy was 
adopted only after financial difficulties began to 
close in, as a somewhat desperate expediency to 
stave off bankruptey. It was not successful in this 
case, but the remarkable thing is that a man of any 
experience whatever should have imagined that such 
a policy would succeed. It is, true, of course, that 
there has been a good deal of grade manipulation 


that has not been detected. Is it true, however, 
that there are lumber purchasers who are so care- 
less in their methods of receiving cars that a tally 
shortage of 1,000 or 2,000 feet in a car could possi- 
bly get by without detection? 

There have been practices of this sort in other 
commodities than lumber. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN some time ago called attention to the fact that 
a certain well known brick manufacturer has 
adopted the practice of putting a tally sheet show- 
ing the number and grade inside of every carload 
of brick sent out. It would be interesting for some 
lumber manufacturer whose cars of lumber to a con- 
siderable extent pass thru indirect channels to the 
consumer to try that idea and see how it was 
accepted by his trade. 


Who’s Who in the “U. S. Govern- 


ment Daily Business Service’? 


On a letterhead bearing the legend ‘‘U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Daily Business Service,’’ and a Washing- 
ton, D. C., date line has been received by the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN a circular letter signed ‘‘J. H. 
Miller, Editor,’’ and making this very attractive 
offer: ‘If you will fill out and return at once the 
enclosed bill for $100 covering a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the U. 8. Government Daily Business Serv- 
ice, your 24-hour reports will start immediately. 
Please make all checks payable to John F. God- 
win, treasurer 

The first question that arises in the mind is, How 
many persons on receiving this letter will under- 
stand it to be from some bureau of the United 
States Government? The fact that nothing on the 
letterhead positively identifies the ‘‘Service’’ with 
a Government department or bureau would seem 
to indicate that there is no such connection; but if 
there is not and if the scheme is private it surely 
has been ingeniously devised to mislead the average 
reader into the belief that his Government has gone 
into a new line of business. Then the question 
arises, If this is a Government activity, why should 
the business man, already hez wily taxed, be asked 
to pay $100 for the service? In view of uncertainty 
in the matter it will be wise at least to investigate 
before sending the check. 


Adding General to Special Knowledge 
to Promote Efficiency 


The tendency for many years has been admittedly 
toward specialization in all lines of work, until all 
professions, trades and industries are in the hands 
of specialists. In fact, the ‘‘ Jack-of-all-trades’’ 
has not only been discredited but he has been put 
out of business. Tho this specializing has without 
doubt contributed greatly to economy in industry 
and has done much to make America what it is in 
an industrial as well as in an educational way, even 
specialization has defects that only ‘‘ generaliza- 
tion’’ can correct. 

for example, the manager of a great industrial 
concern is most successful who knows most or has 
the best understanding of all departments of the 
individual business and of the industry of which 
it forms a part. It is just so to a limited extent 
with respect to the department managers of the 
same concern: they will be best able to contribute 
to the success of the business as a whole when they 
know enough of all other departments to appreciate 
the relations of their departments to the rest. In- 
deed, the analogy might be carried even farther; 
for it has been found that when individual em- 
ployees in the most subordinate capacity under- 
stand and appreciate the vital relation their work 
bears to the whole they are more likely to function 
in harmony with the general policy of the concern 
employing them, 

In a letter dealing with one phase of this sub- 
ject Thorpe Babcock, of Hoquiam, Wash., manager 





of the North Western Lumber Co., says that the. 


results of a test of the knowledge of his foremen 
respecting departments other than their own en- 
abled him to draw ‘‘some very startling conclu- 
sions as to the industry itself.’’ What Mr. Bab- 


cock probably means is that he discovered the 
need of greater general knowledge by his foremen 
specialists. His questionnaire appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Experience in many industries has shown that 
when employees in the various departments have 
learned to appreciate the vital relation that each 
bears to the others their efficiency has been greatly 
increased; and as a result better wages and better 
hours for the men as well as better products and 
better profits for the employing concern have been 
made possible. This experience affords a practical 
demonstration of the fact often asserted that the 
interests of employer and employees are identical. 
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A Plan to Systematize Government 
Construction 


The war activities of the national Government 
in the construction line have been so extensive and 
so recent as to need no more than a mere reference 
here. The magnitude of national construction paid 
for out of the Government Treasury in times of 
peace is also great, but not so directly obvious, 
because of the fact that in the past such construc- 
tion has been scattered among all or practically all 
departments of the Government. If a new post- 
office was needed the Postoflice Department built it, 
if it got the appropriation; and all of the other 
Government departments have handled their own 
building operations, 

A project is now on foot for a United States 
Department of Public Works. The sound common 
sense of such a plan has been recognized and urged 
for many years, but argument has now been or- 
ganized into an effort that bids fair to get the 
thing done. 

An outstanding difficulty with our Government 
organization as compared with business organiza- 
tions is its tendency to split up into departments 
or sub-branches of Government, each having juris- 
diction with certain defined boundaries and working 
independently of other departments of the Govern- 
ment; each such branch in its own field finds and 
attempts to manage widely diversified lines of 
work, One can not imagine a great business organ- 
ization so misarranged that its departments 
would work without correlation and often at cross 
purposes. 

There will be an obvious advantage of course in 
having all construction work handled by construc- 
tion engineers. There seems to be a little danger, 
however, that the new department may itself be 
over-burdened with a diversity of incongruous and 
unrelated activities that have hampered other Gov- 
ernment departments in the past. A department 
of public works is generally understood to be 
primarily concerned with construction. This may 
logically also include operation of such projects 
as require continuous maintenance, such as high- 
ways, or of those which require engineering skill in 
operation, as for instance water power improve- 
ments. In its broader sense Public Works would, 
of course, include Government property in gen- 
eral, altho there is an obvious distinction between 
public lands and man-created public construction 
and improvements. Because the Forest Service 
now has complete control of national forest hold- 
ings does not seem a good reason for taking the 
Forest Service bodily into a department: of public 
works. It may be true that the growing of trees 
—a profession which approaches a science as our 
scientific knowledge of the subject increases—is 
more related to engineering than to agriculture, 
yet even in agriculture we have our agricultural 
engineers. It is obvious, however, that our forestry 
policy should be administered by forestry experts 
and they should be unhampered by any administra- 
tion or supervision whose chief concern is not with 
forestry but with agriculture, as at present, or with 
engineering construction as under the proposed new 
department. If public highways are to be con- 
structed thru national forests let Public Works 
construct them on a right-of-way segregated from 
the forest domain by due process. If there is water 
to be developed by the Government for cither 
power or irrigation give Public Works control of 
that activity, altho there of course must be proper 
codperation with forestry for the continued forest 
protection of the water shed. 

It is proposed also that the new Department of 
Public Works shall concern itself with laboratory 
research and physical testing thru the acquirement 
of the Bureau of Standards at Washington and of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not desire to 
express itself in the light of present knowledge 
either for or against that plan. It is, however, 
obvious that we have here two subjects that are 
only indirectly allied with publie works construc- 
tion and operation. The setting up of proper 
standards for the materials of construction is, of 
course, an essential basis for proper engincering 
use of such materials; and both at Washington 
and at Madison very useful work has been done 
in this direction in the past. These activities, how- 
ever, embrace materials for factory manufacture in 
general as well as for engineering construction. 

Research is also another matter that requires 
adequate consideration and provision. ‘True seien- 
tific research is an independent field which has 
too often been hampered in the past thru a desire 
for immediate practical results. Its purpose is the 
development of knowledge without regard to its 
immediate need or use in manufactures or industry. 
Discoveries which appear merely interesting and 
curious at the outset in time develop great value. 
Pure science must develop a vast fund of accurate 
knowledge from which applied science may select 
that which is immediately needed. Professor Lang- 
ley was unable to secure the funds with which to 
earry his flying experiments to a successful con- 


clusion, altho the machine which he developed 
needed only proper equipment and technic for ris- 
ing from the ground in order to fly successfully, 
From his ideas has come the modern airplane. 
As a nation we must concern ourselves more actively 
with our research problems in physics and chemistry. 
There are those who have argued in behalf of for- 
estry that forestry research should be allied en- 
tirely with our colleges and universities instead 
of being under the control of any bureaucratic 
Government department. 

These, however, are observations somewhat aside 
from the main thought, which is that the national 
Government should have an organization of archi- 
tects and engineers having full charge of all Gov- 
ernment construction activities with the ability to 
apply real engineering principles of efficiency in 
proper design of structure, selection of materials 
and processes. There can be no valid objection to 
that proposition; and now that there is a definite 
program for securing this reform it should be 
heartily supported in general, and particularly by 
all who are as directly interested in this subject 
as are the lumbermen of the United States. 

Attention is directed to the plans for the pro- 
posed Department of Publie Works as printed on 
page 388 of this issue, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will weleome a discussion of these plans by any 
interested reader. 


Investigation Fails to Find Profiteer- 
ing in Building Material 


The Illinois legislature, in the belief that the 
prices of building materials in this State were on 
altogether too high a basis, recently appointed an 
investigating committee which held a somewhat ex- 
tended hearing in Chicago, calling various building 
industries before it. Its members learned a great 
deal about costs that was new to them, and eventu- 
ally ‘‘folded their tents like the Arab and as 
silently stole away.’’?’ Inasmuch as they could 
not report any sensational exposures of profiteering 
there were some who thought that no report would 
be forthcoming. 

This committee was, however, fair enough to 
state its conclusions frankly and the following ex- 
tracts are sufficiently indicative of what it found: 

‘“We are driven to the inevitable, logical con- 
clusion that existing prices will not decline mate- 
rially, and that these prices express a new and sub- 
stantially a permanent level upon which present 
and future business must be conducted.’’ 

‘“We believe it to be our duty as public officials 
to advise the public not to delay building projects 
in the hope prices will come down materially. We 
do not believe they will.’’ 

‘*All contemplated buildings, homes, and im- 
provements should be started now. Reconstruction 
can only be accomplished in its real sense by every 
citizen subscribing to the doctrine ‘Buy now, build 
now.’ ’? 


THE SET of test questions published on page 47 
is interesting. 'Those lumbermen readers who be- 
lieve themselves familiar with Douglas fir manu- 
facture might take their pencils and see what they 
san do themselves with this list. It would, of 
course, be very easy to prepare a similar list of 
test questions for the employees of a sawmill work- 
ing in any other wood. 


Aid for Retailers in Pushing “Own 
Your Home” Campaign 


A few weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published as a supplement a press bulletin of ma- 
terial for use in local newspapers to stimulate the 
home owning sentiment. This material was wel- 
comed by retailers, was widely used and numerous 
calls have been made for additional supply. To 
meet this need and promote the campaign generally 
a similar supplement is included in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; but the current supplement 
contains also a number of house plans, together 
with attractive advertisements for the use of the 
local retailer. 

There is a logical connection between the ‘‘ pure 
reading matter’’ of the supplement and the ad- 
vertising matter it contains. Most editors are per- 
forming good service by publishing the reading 
matter gratis; retailers ought to perform a like 
service for both themselves and their communities 
by using ‘‘own-your-home’’ advertising in the same 
issues of the local papers that contain the ‘‘own- 
your-home’’ reading matter. That is the way to 
complete the work, and it is a way for the retailer 
to perform his part in promoting home building. If 
the reading matter persuades the reader that he 
ought to build, advertising matter ought to show 
him where he can obtain not only the material for 
building his home but plans and all other informa- 
tion he needs in connection therewith. Advertis- 
ing that shows him that completes the cycle. 


Opinion in Lumber Classifi- 
cation Case 


The complete report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the lumber classification case is at 
hand and throws further light upon some of the 
points which were not entirely clear in last week’s 
condensed review of it. For instance, it is seen 
that the reason for giving mill work from the Pa- 
cific coast the lumber rate plus 15 percent in com- 
parison with a plusage of 25 percent applying in 
the rest of the country is that mill work shipments 
from this region are largely doors and of heavier 
average lading. 

It will be recalled that in the earlier stages of 
this case an elaborate report was made by Examiner 
Esch which favored the system of varying rates 
for varying minima of carloading, as a substitute 
in a large measure for a classification scheme. This 
alternative is not discussed on its merits, but is 
dismissed with the statement that the present record 
does not afford a sufficient basis for establishing 
such a system, inasmuch as additional information 
would be needed. 

It will be recalled that, as shown last week, mill 
waste, bark ete. are given the lumber rate. The 
majority report of the commission on this point 
says: 

In this connection attention should be called to the 
rate relationships between lumber and such articles as 
logs, ties, bark, box material, box shooks, and the like. 
The contention is made that these articles should take 
lower rates than lumber, and in many cases lower rates 
prevail at the present time. Our findings herein do not 
justify an increase in the rates on these articles. ‘Thus, 
the movement of logs for long distances to veneer and 
furniture factories is entirely distinct in character from 
the movement of logs for short distances to sawmills 
which produce lumber. The latter is generally in 
special logging trains on logging cars and under operat- 
ing conditions entailing comparatively low costs. Rates 
for this service may properly be made lower and inde- 
pendently of rates on lumber, 


The quarrel of the lumber industry with the re- 
port is not in the fact that it ‘‘does not justify an 
inerease’’ in these rates, but rather in the fact 
that it does not prohibit such an increase. The fact 
that lower rates exist should afford a sufficiently 
sound basis for establishing them definitely in the 
classification. The illustration referring to logs 
is too narrow and not indicative of profound study 
of the actual facts connected with this low grade 
product. 


The minority report of Commissioner Daniels 
(which he states is concurred in by Chairman 
Aitchison and Commissioner Hall) took oceasion to 
point out the inconsistency of putting sawdust and 
shavings on the same rate basis as sawn, planed and 
turned chair stock, kindling wood on a parity with 
bee hives K. D., and mill waste and boughs in the 
same category as doors K. D. with or without sash 
pulleys. Here also the economic necessities for low 
rates for low grade product as a matter of con- 
servation are ignored. In addition to the majority 
and minority report there were independent re- 
ports by Commissioner Clark and Commissioner 
Meyer each concurring with the majority, but fur- 
nishing independent discussion. Commissioner 
Meyer in replying to the minority statement on this 
subject says: 


The fact is that this constitutes the predominant rate 
relationship today, and in this respect the majority 
merely perpetuates what carriers had voluntarily 
brought into existence. By including these articles in 
the lumber list the publication of a rate for practically 
every possible movement is assured, and these articles 
are therefore more likely to be used and not wasted 
than if their movement was dependent in.each and 
every instance upon the publication of separate com- 
modity rates. It may be that it would be well for the 
carriers further to encourage their movement by pub- 
lishing rates lower than on lumber. There is nothing 
in the findings of the majority to prevent the estab- 
lishment of lower rates. However, these commodities 
load much lighter than lumber, and carriers may on 
that account be justified in charging rates as high as 
on lumber except to the extent to which lower values 
and other valid considerations may dictate lower rates. 

The report or, rather, the four reports are large- 
ly devoted to matters in controversy between the 
various commissioners which add some interest and 
illumination to the general subject. It probably 
will not be necessary to go into further details, 
however, inasmuch as those interested will un- 
doubtedly study the pages for themselves. The 
appendix of the report includes tabular studies of 
agricultural implement material, values of lumber 
and lumber products from various sections, loading 
and value of mill work from the north Pacific coast, 
from other sections of the country and also from 
California, and value and earloading of veneer and 
panels, 


THESE Linerty bond boosting campaigns are 
going to have a more or less permanent effect upon 
methods of business promotion. Northeast Mis- 


souri has just pulled off a spectacular silo campaign 
with guns, brass bands, airplanes and speeches. 
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A Bank Statistician’s Study of Price Levels 


A few weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
reviewed an article by Professor Irving K. Fisher, 
the well known economist, giving the reasons why 
in his belief prices would probably continue for a 
considerable time at or near their present levels. 

Professor Fisher’s conclusions are very strik- 
ingly confirmed by a paper read before the editorial 
conference of the New York Business Publishers’ 
Association by Dr. O. P. Austin, statistician of the 
National City Bank and formerly chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Dr. 
Austin places the matter upon a somewhat dif- 
ferent statistical foundation than did Professor 
Fisher, but nevertheless reaches the same conclu- 
sion. He shows that the inflience of war consump- 
tion was probably not so great as many have 
thought. He quotes many commodities produced 
on the other side of the globe from the hostilities 
and not direct war requirements, which, neverthe- 
less, participated fully in the average of price 
advances. These price advances were in the coun- 
try of production, and therefore not influenced by 
increased transportation costs. Comparing the 
prices of 1917 and 1918 with those of an earlier 
period he mentions an advance on raw silk of from 
$3 a pound to $6 in four years; in manila hemp 
from $180 a ton to $437 a ton in three years; in 
mechanically ground wood pulp from $14 a ton to 
$35 a ton in two years; in goat skins from the 
Orient and South America from 25 cents a pound 
to over 50 cents in four years. He continued the 
list with pig tin produced by Chinese labor in the 
Dutch East Indies; sisal grass produced in Yuca- 
tan, and Egyptian cotton. The advance has been 


general and world-wide. The doubling of wages 
has occurred alike in connection with the labor of 
women and children in China and Japan and the 
common labor of the Philippines, South America, 
Mexico and other far countries. 

Dr. Austin declared that the 40,000,000 people 
engaged in war were only about 2% percent of the 
world’s population. The soldiers, of course, were 
better fed than the average, but even if their daily 
consumption of food had been increased four-fold 
it would have been but a small percentage of in- 
crease on the world’s total consumption. These 
40,000,000 were, of course, withdrawn from pro- 
ductive occupations (except the 4,000,000 which 
were previously in military service), but their places 
were to a large degree filled with others who had 
not previously been active producers. 

These facts lead this authority to conclude with 
Professor Fisher that the chief reason for price 
advances has been inflation, a decrease in the value 
of money; and this decrease is caused by an in- 
crease in the volume of the world’s circulating me- 
dium. The fifteen principal countries of the world 
at the beginning of the war had $8,000,000,000 of 
paper money in circulation; at its end $44,000,000,- 
000. The $80,000,000,000 of paper money in Rus- 
sia is, of course, excluded from this list. There had 
been a gradual advance in price levels prior to the 
war which was generally credited to the fact that 
$8,000,000,000 worth of gold had been added to the 
gold supply by mining in the twenty years follow- 
ing the free silver campaign of 1896. The war’s 
increase in paper money must obviously have haa 
a greater effect. While some of this paper money 


is somewhat depreciated from a parity with gold it 
has remained at least an accepted medium of ex- 
change in the countries of origin and at the same 
time nearly every neutral country has increased its 
paper currency and its national indebtedness. 

During the war period also the national debts of 
the world have increased from $40,000,000,000 to 
$220,000,000,000. This is represented largely by 
bonds or other Government securities which are not 
legal tender currency, but, nevertheless, as a basis 
for loans and credit are a very large indirect addi- 
tion to the world’s circulating medium. A third 
notable increase has been in the use of bank checks. 
These fifteen principal countries had $27,000,000,- 
000 in bank deposits in 1913. At the present time 
they have approximately $75,000,000,000. 

In discussing the future Dr. Austin does not con- 
sider it probable that the process of deflation can 
be other than very gradual. The increase of the 
world’s national debt represents interest payments 
of about $8,000,000,000 annually and as other ex- 
penses of the Governments have advanced the 
national budgets are much increased. The British 
budget for the next fiscal year will be about six 
times as much as in 1913, and the budgets for 
France, the United States and Canada will be 
about four times as much. It is not likely that any 
of these Governments will very heavily reduce 
their outstanding currency in the face of this situa- 
tion. The world’s demand for food, manufactur- 
ing material and manufactured products is bound to 
continue. The question as to whether prices will 
remain upon a high level, Dr. Austin believes, in 
view of these facts, practically answers itself. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE 


With the Victory loan campaign drawing to a 
close and with the business minds of the country 
largely centered on making this, the final flotation 
of war securities, a genuine success, it is perfectly 
natural that the activities in Government financing 
should overshadow all other considerations for the 
time being. Underlying conditions, however, are 
shaping themselves in a way that is entirely satis- 
factory. .If the Victory loan is completely sub- 
scribed outside the commercial banking institutions 
of the country, conditions presage a period of great 
activity and prosperity. If perchance a part of the 
loan is taken by the banks, necessarily to that 
extent will the available banking funds be curtailed, 
for a time at least. 

But in either event when all things are considered 
it does not seem probable that business can be held 
in cheek for any considerable period of time. So 
attractive is the Victory loan that whatever is taken 
by the banks of the country seems likely to be 
absorbed within a comparatively short time by in- 
vestors, for investment funds are continuing to in- 
crease rapidly. One item contributing to this ac- 
cumulation is that of interest on the Government 
debt. This feature alone adds semiannually to 
our accumulation of funds for investment purposes 
and the interest periods are so distributed that 
the payments do not come in a single month. 

It requires time for business to readjust itself 
to a peace footing. The developments in the build- 
ing industry are indicative of what is taking place 
in other lines of endeavor. The needs of the 
American people continue to accumulate whether 
or not we are busily engaged in turning out the 
products to supply those needs, and the slower the 
production the more rapid the accumulation. The 
population of the country is increasing steadily 
and added to this is the increase in the average 
per capita wealth growing out of the large wage 
disbursements of the last few years. This, together 
with the restrictions on building during the war, 
has resulted in a shortage of available space in 
buildings already constructed. 

An instance of this is found in Chicago. A large 
renting agency manager the other day said that 
for the first time in nearly two decades the col- 
lection of rents was what might be called exceed- 
ingly prompt. The explanation of this lies in 
the fact that there are fewer apartments and store 
rooms for rent than there are people desiring them 
and consequently no one cares to fall in arrears 
when there are others sitting on the door step wait- 
ing for an opportunity to move in. This situation 
seems pretty general thruout the country. 

Necessarily it is a healthy condition, both for the 
landlord and as a stimulus to building construction, 
and so great are the accumulating needs that in 
our larger cities there ‘is no immediate danger 
of overbuilding for a time at least, especially with 
the high prices of materials a restraining factor. 

While the building industry represents an ab- 
normal condition, yet to a less extent similar condi- 
tions prevail in many lines of business. When a 
country is engaged in war all effort is centered 


on the production of the things that are essential 
to war and, if need be, capacity is diverted from 
ordinary production to war production. While 
the concentration of business activities had not been 
completed on war production when hostilities ended 
it had progressed sufficiently far in this country 
to restrain to a very considerable extent the less 
essential industries and in consequence of this the 
needs of the people in these lines had been cur- 
tailed and permitted to accumulate, while money 
that would have been spent on the ‘ ‘less essentials’? 
was directed to a large extent to an investment 
in Liberty bonds and other phases of war financing. 

The result is that much of this credit is now 
invested in a way that is producing new income 
and this new income is available for delayed pur- 
chases in lines in which products were not obtain- 
able either because of price or of inability to 
manufacture them. Another factor growing out of 
the war is the tendency to restrain lavish expendi- 
ture and this also adds to the accumulation in buy- 
ing power. Wars are a depressing factor to their 
fullest extent only when they entail a tremendous 
destruction of property and life, thus weakening 
the man power of the country and destroying the 
aggregate property value as represented in devel- 
oped resources, 

The United States has experienced the minimum 
in both these features and our position as compared 
with those of the European belligerents is exceed- 
ingly strong. We have lent money to our Allies 
liberally but few people realize that this debt will 
be very largely offset by our obligations to them, 
growing out of the purchases we made in Europe. 
When the armistice was signed, our war output 
was just getting into big quantity production. In 
the months in which we were engaged in actual 
hostilities with the enemy we were compelled to 
rely to a very large extent upon artillery and am- 
munition manufactured in England and France or 
purchased by those countries in the prewar days. 
This means we paid their price for these war sup- 
plies and in the final accounting we must settle the 
bill. 

When conditions become more nearly normal al! 
these adjustments will be made with comparative 
ease. Our first concern, however, lies in the direc- 
tion of the development of our foreign trade, for 
as we produce sufficiently to provide for our accu- 
mulating needs it is obvious a market must be found 
for our increased manufactured products, otherwise 
curtailment in output would be inevitable. Those 
who have been predicting depression apparently 
have some facts to justify their opinions and it may 
be that the readjustment period wil] not be com- 
pleted without an experience of considerable hesi- 
tancy, if not depression, in the business world. 

But underlying conditions, contributed to very 
largely by our brilliant crop prospects and the im- 
perative needs of Europe for foodstuffs and ma- 
terials of various kinds, seem to justify the con- 
clusion that there is a sufficient buying strength, 
not only in this country but abroad, to sustain a 
period of considerable activity and of great pros- 


AND TRADE 


perity. How long-lived this may be probably is 
dependent to a very large extent upon our activities 
in developing our international trade, in our ability 
to compete with other producing countries in the 
world’s market and to finance this trade. 

The best argument, or at least the most effective, 
against Bolshevism is ample food and the where- 
withal to purchase food and other things essential 
to the comfort of our people. High costs, destruc- 
tion of wealth and labor unrest ordinarily would 
tend toward inactivity if not depression, but for- 
tunately conditions in this country are such that 
the codperation of all elements is able to prevent de- 
pression and to keep the country prosperous and 
happy. Conditions in Europe, however, can not 
be ignored, for with the least encouragement the 
spirit of unrest there is likely to spread across the 
Atlantic and into this country. 

There are five principal items that come to mind 
in respect to which the position of this country has 
been absolutely reversed by causes arising from the 
war and which give the United States a tremen- 
dous advantage over the remainder pf the world. 
One item is the reversal of the financial position 
of the country changing it from a debtor to the 
leading creditor nation. This means that the in- 
visible trade balance against us, usually estimated 
at about $300,000,000 annually, is wiped out and 
that amount or more will flow into this country and 
protect our gold instead of going to Europe and 
unsettling our banking reserves as in former years. 

Another advantage is the development of this 
country as the market place of the world. The war 
emphasized this feature and we are not likely to 
forget it. In former years, when those in non- 
manufacturing countries or sections wanted shoes, 
or clothing, they went to Europe for them. Now 
they come to America. In former years the delivery 
of these goods and the financing of this transaction 
were done thru London; now we are able to do a 
large part of these ourselves. This brings us to the 
third feature, which is the strength of our banking 
situation. Our great accumulation of gold reserve 
puts us in a formidable position in the world’s 
markets, and while we have experienced some in- 
flation in consequence, our gold equals that of any 
other three nations, and while our note issue has 
been increased, there is still a proportionately large 
reserve behind it. In other words, our purchasing 
medium has not been so much inflated as that of 
other countries. 

Fourth, while the surplus supplies of food stuffs 
in this country are large when compared with those 
of other countries, the need for these supplies across 
the Atlantic is so great that the problem now is 
one of financing rather than of curtailment. In 
other words, Europe needs all we can raise if she 
can pay for it and it is up to us to provide a means 
of extending the necessary credit. The fifth fea- 
ture is the existence of a merchant marine of con- 
siderable size flying the Stars and Stripes. To 
that extent at least the world will pay the carrying 
charges to American enterprise instead of to the 
old Liverpool shipping trust. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The General Outlook 


While there are some lines of business that are 
not experiencing increased activity, on the whole 
the volume and tone of business have shown a 
decided betterment this week. Of course, there 
are a number of contributing reasons, but the 
principal ones probably are that buyers and sell- 
ers, capitalists and laborers are slowly but surely 
coming to realize the astonishingly powerful 
economic position into which the United States 
has moved; in particular that it has become the 
creditor nation of the world, the granary for 
consuming Europe, and the main source of raw 
material and manufactured goods in the recon- 
struction period. That money is abundant and 
that the business enterprises of the country are 
on a firm basis are evidenced by business mor- 
tality statistics published by Dun’s Review for 
April, which showed only 543 defaults, thus 
making a showing that has never been equaled 
since monthly returns were first compiled, a 
quarter of a century ago. 


Condition of the Crops 


The crop situation, generally, was never better 
than at present. It is true that cold weather 
and excessive rain have done some damage, par- 
ticularly in the northern parts of the country, 
but the prospects for a large winter wheat crop 
continue exceptional, and only in one small see- 
tion of Colorado is the condition of the crop 
reported other than good, A significant fact is 
that about 25 percent of the yield will be south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. Sowing of spring 
wheat has been delayed by wet weather, 
but the ground generally is in splendid condition, 
and farmers, by the time this reaches the reader, 
will have largely completed sowing. The condi- 
tion of grass land and clover is excellent. Rainy 
weather and wet soil have interfered somewhat 
in oats seeding and development. Conditions 
favor a large yield of rye and of sugar beets. 
Cotton planting has been belated by the back- 
ward season and the acreage this year probably 
will be less than usual. However, a greater use 
of fertilizer and better cultivation methods may 
more than make up for the decreased acreage 
when it comes to counting the number of bales, 


Pointers on Western Hemlock 


Production of hemlock in Pennsylvania this 
year will probably be between 150,000,000 and 
160,000,000 feet. Normal production is 200,- 
000,000 feet or over. Production in both Wis- 
consin and Michigan will be materially curtailed 
this year because logs are not on hand. According 
to the 1917 report of the Forest Service—the 
latest available—production of hemlock in 1917 
totaled 2,200,000,000 feet. Approximately 45 per- 
cent of the hemlock was produced in Michigan 
and Wisconsin and 33 percent in the East, Penn- 
sylvania being the largest producer, with 12.3 
percent to its credit. Approximately 20 percent 
was produced on the Pacific coast. Production 
of hemlock in the East and North, as pointed 
out, will be restricted this year, and users of 
hemlock will probably have difficulty in supply- 
ing their needs from these two sections. Little 
summer logging is done either in the North or 
East, and increased production, therefore, can 
come only from the Pacific coast. Western hem- 
lock is really a very fine wood and is well suited 
for all ordinary building purposes and for interior 
finish. On the Pacific coast summer logging is 
employed and buyers.will be well repaid by turn- 
ing their attention to this source of supply for 
hemlock. That production can be stimulated is 
well shown by the fact that in 1917 production 
of hemlock in the State of Washington increased 
19 percent. Needless to say, hemlock prices are 
now firm. 


Market for Southern Pine 


The tone of the southern pine market has con- 
tinued to improve and, generally speaking, both 
buyers and sellers are in a more optimistic frame 
of mind. City building is increasing, while orders 
placed by country yards have fallen off a bit, 
especially in those sections where farmers are 


unusually busy. Stocks are badly broken at mill 
points and it is difficult to place mixed orders 
with the normal freedom, The greatest change 
during the week has been in the volume of ship- 
ments, which have shown an increase. Produc- 
tion remains somewhat less than 80 percent of 
normal and is largely due to lack of labor and to 
inefficient workmen. Prices have been advanced 
on a number of items and the market is very 
firm. For the week ended May 2 a group of 164 
mills, with a normal production of 101,250,000 
feet, actually produced 78,925,000 feet, booked 
orders for 91,425,000 feet and shipped 79,500,000 





The buying capacity of the people of the 
United States is approximately equal to 
that of all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. The lumber manufacturers largely 
reach this buying public thru the retailers. 
Therefore, it is well worth while for man- 
ufacturers to pay attention especially to 
the needs of the retailers at this time. 











feet. This group of mills has on hand 21,835 cars 
of unshipped business, ; 


Hardwoods Sell Freely 


The market for hardwoods shows increased 
activity. Weather conditions are better and as 
a result production is increasing, but it will be 
a long time before production exceeds demand. 
In fact, it is becoming more and more difficult 
to obtain needed supplies of hardwood lumber. 
Poplar, in the better grades, seems to be par- 
ticularly scarce and in great demand by factory 
users. The business of automobile manufacturers 
and automobile body manufacturers is very lively 
at this time and much poplar as well as other 
woods is being called for by them. Furniture 
factories have increased their purchasing and as 
a result recent sales of walnut have shown a 
material and very satisfactory increase. Manu- 
facturers who have been holding supplies of 
furniture walnut for some time are now disposing 
of them with ease at very good prices. Veneer 
manufacturers are enjoying an increased business 
in panels for interior work, the orders coming 
largely from manufacturers of interior trim. Box 
factories, it is true, are not using a great deal 
of lumber and as a result some of the lower grades 
are not moving rapidly. On the other hand, 
grades and thicknesses suitable for vehicle manu- 
facturers find a ready market at inereasing prices. 


The Western Pines Situation 


The market for western pines is not in a run- 
away condition, but just the same a lot of buyers 
are having difficulty in placing orders. Orders 
that ordinarily would be entirely acceptable are 
continually being turned down for lack of stock. 
During the week a number of advances were 
recorded. In the Inland Empire No. 3 and better 
fir and larch boards and dimesion increased $1. 





The growth and rapid changes in the 
lumber business of the United States, which 
have so distinguished the industry in 
this country from that in others, is depend- 
ent upon the constant accumulation of 
new capital. Broadly speaking, new ideas 
that are continually born in the industrial 
world require that old methods and equip- 
ments shall be scrapped. In short, indus- 
trial progress is always destroying old in- 
vestments and requiring new capital. New 
capital can be acquired only thru profit. 
Both retail lumbermen and manufacturers 
should remember this in selling their wares. 











Practically all grades of No. 2 and better west- 
ern white pine and Idaho white pine also ad- 
vanced $1 a thousand, while 4- and 6-inch bevel 
siding advanced 50 cents. In California and 
southern Oregon the demand for California white 
pine and sugar pine has increased. The mills are 
very late in getting started, and with the badly 
broken condition of stocks it will be some time 


before the new cut is in shipping condition or 
before much lumber is available for sale. De- 
mand from the East is picking up and prices are 
firm. It is probable that they will advance 
shortly to correspond with advances made on 
Inland Empire stock. For the week ended April 
26 a group of 32 mills in the Inland Empire 
reported production of 21,800,000 feet, shipments 
of 15,209,000 feet and orders booked of 23,525,000 
feet. Normal production of this group is esti- 
mated at 27,000,000 feet. 


Douglas Fir Market Active 


The Douglas fir market is in a very healthy 
condition and orders continue plentiful. Ship- 
ments and production remain about equal, so 
that while unfilled orders are accumulating mill 
stocks are not being added to. Production, how- 
ever, is increasing, and most of the mills on the 
Coast are now operating at least one shift. Mill 
stocks are badly broken, and as a result manu- 
facturers are picking and choosing orders offered, 
especially orders for mixed carloads of yard stock. 
It is fairly easy to place special cutting orders, 
tho the mills are getting more of this class of 
business steadily. Prices have advanced some- 
what during the week and are much firmer. 
According to telegraphic advices from the Port- 
land (Ore.) district an advance was made this 
week of $4 on cargo cutting business, making the 
present base $24 for May and June delivery. 
Base for July, August and September will be $26. 
Sales are subject to $2 discount when buyers 
name port of discharge and vessel and furnish 
specifications within ten days of date of sale. 
For the week ended April 26 a group of 120 mills 
cut 68,625,000 feet, as compared with normal 
production of 78,100,000 feet. Total shipments 
for the week were 68,964,000 feet, while orders 
were booked for 86,636,000 feet. 


North Carolina Pine Outlook 


On the whole there has not been any great 
change in the North Carolina pine situation. 
Buying has not been very heavy, tho some in- 
creased activity has been noted, especially in 
dressed stock. This has resulted in a tendency 
to advance prices on the better grades of floor- 
ing ete. On the other hand, there have been 
some concessions on box lumber, and a disposition 
is shown by some sellers to lower quotations on 
4/4 edge lumber, but the price of stock boards is 
getting stronger. Broadly speaking, therefore, 
the market is strengthening, especially as it is 
evident that production can not be materially 
increased. Production for the week did not 


exceed 40 percent of normal, while orders booked 


were slightly above actual production. 


Shingle and Lath Pointers 


The market for red cedar shingles is very active 
and buyers have much difficulty in placing all of 
their business. Stocks are scarce at mill points 
and shingle logs bring record prices. For example, 
a raft of 600,000 feet has just been sold on Puget 
Sound at $20 delivered; the prevailing range has 
been $16 to $17. Quotations have increased as 
much as 5 cents a day on some brands. Cypress 
shingles sell well and manufacturers attempt to 
confine sales to mixed car business. With the 
difficulty in securing red cedar shingles, white 
cedar shingles are experiencing an increased de- 
mand. Lath are searce in a number of sections 
and sell at advanced prices. 


With the Cypress Trade 


The cypress manufacturers are experiencing a 
very good demand. In some producing sections the 
principal demand is for factory material, while in 
others distributers report the bulk of sales to retail- 
ers in mixed cars. The eastern demand has in- 
creased rapidly and probably is the most active 
feature of the trade. The call for molding has 
increased and manufacturers report heavy sales this 
week. Mill stocks are low and badly broken. 
Sales are in excess of production and as a result 
manufacturers exhibit a tendency to pick and 
choose the orders offered despite the fact that 
stocks are rapidly drying out. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


POPLAR WANTED 


We have a prospect for some 1-inch and %4-inch 
firsts and seconds poplar. It is also possible we could 
use a small amount of 4/4 firsts and seconds red or 
white oak to make up the car. The bulk of the poplar 
would be 6- to 12-inch, but some 20- and 24-inch would 
be required. This is for use in building motor truck 
cabs. If you know of any mills that have the stock, 
would thank you to refer them to us or let us know 
that we may make an inquiry.—INqQuiry No. 82. 


[The above inquiry comes from. Milwaukee, Wis., 
and the address will be supplied upon request. 
Poplar just now seems to be scarce.—EDITOoR. | 





STEAMER LINE WANTED 

We are desirous of getting in touch with some con- 
cern which is in position to establish a steamer line 
from Tampa to any foreign country, especially Central 
American, South American or West Indies. The en- 
closed circular letter will give you an idea of Tampa's 
ability to take care of export and import business. 

If you know anyone interested, kindly let me have 
name and address or ask them to write me and I will 
give them any information they desire.—INQuiry No. 
BIT. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Tampa lumber- 
man who is evidently considerably interested in this 
matter, inasmuch as he encloses a mimeographed 
circular over his own signature briefly mentioning 
the advantages of Tampa as a shipping port. 
Among these he catalogs no storms, plenty of labor, 
no strikes, four miles of wharves, moderate port 
charges, 24 to 27 feet of water, five railroads and 
good service thru forwarding agents, custom house 
brokers and foreign consuls. The port is 150 to 
200 miles nearer Central and South American ports 
than any other port in the United States, according 
to this circular. It has good fuel oil facilities for 
furnishing fuel for oil burning vessels, has dry 
docks, marine ways, three ship building plants and 
ample facilities for repairing or equipping vessels. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know any 
of its readers who happen to have a steamer line 
unemployed at this time. The lumber industry is, 
however, a large and resourceful one and within it 
there are probably some who will be interested in 
this inquiry.—EDITOoR. | 





GREEN WEIGHT OF WOODS 


We are desirous of information as to the weight of 
land-logged timber in the log, especially in the follow- 
ing woods: 

White oak, chestnut oak, poplar, beech, gum, chest 
nut, maple, hickory, basswood, butternut, buckeye, 
walnut, hemlock, ash, sycamore, birch, elm, 

Please advise, in the event you can give this infor 
mation, if it is considered official—INquiry No. 65. 


[The above inquiry comes from West Virginia. 
The only figures that are available are the green 
weights per cubic foot as reported in bulletin No. 


556 of the United States Forest Service. These 
figures are as follows: 

White O@B....ccs0% pe C2 PMGKOEMOE civics secu 46 
Chestnut O08... 62 DE ccnananvecen 49 
Poplar, yellow....... 38 J rr 58 
MODE, Cacueibie bis «6-084 55 Pe eer 48 
oR eee 50 0 See ere ree 46 
CL. 4.660 0644.06 55 eer ee 52 
MEMEO, TOERs bcc snccs 56 i) a 5s 
1. re 63 Bt, WRG. ch vcscvece 52 
eee 41 


It must be understood, of course, that these 
figures apply to the entire cubic contents of the log 
and not to its measurement by board rule measure. 
The relation between cubie content and board rule 
measurement varies greatly with differences .of 
diameter, being greatest in the smallest sizes.— 
EpI1Tor. | 


RAILROAD TIES FOR THE TROPICS 

We have an order for 32,000 railroad cross ties, 6 
feet x 8-inch x 6-inch, and are writing to ask if you 
will be good enough to give us the benefit of your 
advice as to the most suitable wood to use. These 
ties are for service in the tropics in a very damp region, 
and we want to find the sleeper that is most suitable 
for such service—whether treated or untreated we 
are not certain, altho our customer writes that he 
would like if possible to find a suitable untreated rail- 
road tie. 


Perhaps you can refer us to some lumber testing 
Society, such as the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, which can give us disinterested information. 
Inquiry No. 71. 

[The above inquiry comes from an exporting firm 
in New York City. The question of service for 
railroad ties in the tropics is not merely one of 
durability against decay but of resistance to the 
attacks of white ants and other wood eating insects. 
It is altogether probable that this demand can be 
met most efficiently by the use of thoroly creosoted 
material, altho a statement was recently seen to the 
effect that cedar and redwood were both giving 
satisfactory service for railroad ties in tropical 
service. The source of this statement can not now 
be recalled. 

The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., has been making a thoro study of the dura- 


bility of ties in service in the United States, and 
undoubtedly also has some information as to what 
will meet the conditions of tropical service. The 
inquiry has, therefore, been referred to the experts 
at Madison for their attention.—Ep1rTor. | 





AN UNBIASED VIEW OF RECONSIGNMENT 


During the writer’s absence in Europe, I under- 
stand, there has been considerable action taken by 
manufacturers as well as retail lumber dealers with 
reference to transit car shipments. 

To try to overcome this evil as they view it action 
was taken in Washington toward the elimination of the 
privilege of reconsignment, with the belief that this 
would prevent transit car shipment. 

While it is true that the privilege of reconsignment 
permits of the loading of transit cars, at the same time 
it also permits of other necessary reconsignments that 
are absolutely essential to all ethical business, and 
even tho some view the transit-car proposition with 
disfavor their opinion should not be such as to war- 
rant the elimination of the privilege of reconsignment, 
which is necessary in every business at times and which 
privilege shipper, buyer and the public in general are 
entitled to have at their disposal. 

I understand that there is considerable feeling on the 
part of some manufacturers and some large retail 
dealers because they were not successful in eliminating 
the privilege of reconsignment. 

May I suggest that some publicity be given this mat- 
ter in your paper, as it is a subject in which all lum- 
bermen are interested, and may I suggest, please, to 
both manufacturers and retail dealers who object to 
this practice of transit cars that first the manufac- 
turer on the one hand discontinue the shipping of 
transit cars and that the retail dealers on the other 
hand discontinue the purchase of the same? 

The transit car practice was started simply because 
both manufacturers and retail buyers desired it, and 
instead of both retailers and manufacturers now taking 
action to destroy the privilege of reconsignment that is 
necessary to all business would it not be better for them 
to bring influence among their own membership who 
are responsible for transit car shipments and have 
them discontinue this practice? 

There is no body of men in the country who can 
stop transit car shipments quicker than the retail lum- 
ber dealers. 

If the retailer will discontinue the purchase of 
transit cars the manufacturer will be compelled to dis- 
continue such shipments. 

If the majority of retail dealers feel that transit 
cars are an evil to the industry, why should they not 
get together and discontinue further purchasing of 
transit car shipments? 

As far as our company is concerned, we are strictly 
neutral, for while we do not indulge in the practice of 
handling transit car shipments we have never found 
any appreciable difficulty in our business in competing 
against shippers of transit cars. 

The wholesaler, however, should not be blamed for 
transit shipments by those who are not in favor of 
them, but the shipper as well as the buyer should be 
the one made responsible, and it is among them that 
influence should be made to have the practice discon- 
tinued if the majority of buyers are not in favor 
of it. 

We would appreciate an editorial in your paper on 
this subject, as we can not appreciate why the legiti- 
mate wholesaler should be made responsible to bear 
the ill will of either retail dealers or manufacturers 
when they have in their own power the authority to 
discontinue this practice if it is not to the best inter- 
est of the public, the retail dealer and the manufac- 
turer as well to have the practice of transit shipments 
continued. 

Further investigation might also prove that many of 
the retailers who have been before the publie as op 
posed to transit cars are not practicing the code that 
they are preaching. 

May we depend upon your paper taking a stand along 
these lines which we believe would be fair to all con 
cerned ?—L. GERMAIN, JR., president Germain Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—No. 51. 

[It is probably due to Mr. Germain’s absence 
from the country that he labors under the misap- 
prehension that this particular subject has not re- 
ceived attention in the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in the past. Very little that is new 
remains to be said about it. It is obvious that the 
reconsigning privilege properly used is a trade con- 


* venience, and that it is a great trade nuisance under 


the persistent abuse of it. As this writer suggests, 
the remedy against its abuse lies in the hands of 
the buyer; but it is, of course, equally true that 
if no one offered transit cars for sale there would 
be no purchasers. Neither is the buyer at all times 
in a position to judge whether the individual in- 
stance is a legitimate use or abuse of the reconsign- 
ment privilege, inasmuch as he has no personal 
knowledge of the previous history of that car at 
the time of its offer to him. 

Mr. Germain’s remark about retailers in some 
instances showing an inconsistency between preach- 
ing and practice is also not without application in 
some other quarters. A few years ago the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN published a symposium of letters 
from manufacturers condemning this practice, and 
the same week heard of a considerable number of 
ears being put in transit by one of the millmen 
whose contribution on this subject was a strong 
expression of indignation at the practice.—EDITor. | 


ROSEWOOD AND LIGNUM VITAE OFFERED 

Would like to get in touch with purchasers of rose- 
wood and lignum vitae, which I understand are exten- 
sively used in the northern States, particularly among 
the furniture manufacturers.—INQuiry No, 48. 

[The above offer comes from a San Francisco 
importer. Lignum vitae in addition to its other 
uses is used for face blocks for band saw guides, 
and several months ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published an inquiry as to where it could be secured 
for this use. Undoubtedly, many of the lumbermen 
who read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN handle both 
of these woods to some extent and Will be glad to 
follow up this offer.—Ep1Tor. } 





AN INTERESTING INQUIRY FOR PANELS 

We are desirous of getting a Hst of concerns that 
are in a position to get out panel work in such woods 
as walnut, mahogany and oak. We have a customer 
in this territory who would buy as an initial order 
about twenty cars of this stock in 5-ply panels and 
if you can put us in touch with concerns that make 
a specialty of this work we will appreciate it very 
much.—INQuIRY No. 42. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large Milwau- 
kee wholesaler. It is of a character that should 
interest the panel people and there will probably be 
many inquiries for the address, which will be sup- 
plied upon request.—Ep1Tor. } 


A SMALL DRY KILN NEEDED 

We have been furnishing a small manufacturer some 
oak and yellow pine and have difficulty providing stock 
dry enough for his needs. Is it feasible to make a dry- 
ing room or kiln that would hold 1,000 feet each of oak 
and pine and heating it with natural gas that would 
do a successful job? Oak stock would run 4/4x6-inch 
and wider and in lengths from 6 to 16 feet shipping 
dry. The pine would be 6-inch flooring 10 to 20 feet 
long, partly kiln dried. Can exhaust from 25 h. p. 
planing mill engine (that is, in constant service ten 
hours a day) be utilized? If you can give any sugges- 
tions for such installation they would be appreci- 
ated.—INQuiry No. 59. 

[The above inquiry comes from an Ohio dealer 
in lumber, builders’ supplies, grain and hay. A 
dry kiln for the successful seasoning of oak can 
not be a crudely extemporized affair. There must be 
a perfectly controlled balancing of heat and mois- 
ture thruout the seasoning process. Natural gas 
heat could hardly be directly used; but, of course, 
could be converted into steam heat, which might or 
might not require additional boiler capacity for a 
small kiln, 

For the installation of the kiln itself, however, 
regular dry kiln manufacturers should be depended 
upon and can readily supply a small size unit such 
as appears here to be needed.—EbiTor. } 





CANADIAN LICENSE DIFFERENCES 

Permit me to correct your answer to your corre- 
spondent asking for this information : 

British Columbia timber licenses are different from 
the Canadian Government timber leases which you 
have described in this issue. The licenses are pro- 
vincial only and apply only to British Columbia, while 
what you have described are the regulars timber leases 
of the Dominion and cover only Dominion lands. 

The only Dominion lands in British Columbia are 
known as the “Railway Belt,” a strip of land twenty 
miles on each side of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and the laws named by you cover only in this belt. 

But the regular timber laws of British Columbia 
cover timber licenses, which is a permit to cut timber 
on Government lands after being surveyed in square 
mile ‘limits, and each square mile is known’and num- 
bered and is called a license. These licenses are of two 
kinds, perpetual and 20-year. A perpetual license can 
be secured over a 20-year license by paying Govern- 
ment fees of so much per license. They each carry 
a charge of $140 per section of 640 acres, per annum, 
and as long as that is paid to the Government the tim- 
ber is yours. When timber is cut there is a royalty 
from 50 cents per 1,000 to $1, according to the kind 
of timber cut and the grade of logs cut. The logs are 
graded and scaled by a Government grader and in- 
spector and the buyer and seller each pay half of the 
expense, 

Timber licenses can now only be secured by private 
contract with the Government of British Columbia by 
paying whatever they deem is proper for the right. to 
cut and on their conditions. But timber already under 
license can be bought from the stakers or present own- 
ers subject to the rights of Government and payment 
of the regular fees.—E. R. CHANDLER, Detroit, Mich.— 
No. 86. 


[The above letter from a Detroit lumberman cor- 
rects an error the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made in 
confusing these two different licensing systems in 
a reply to a recent inquiry. A similar correction 
has also been received from Clark & Lyford (Ltd.), 
timber factors of Vaneouver, B. C.—EpiTor. } 





TRUSTWORTHY Statistics give the total number 
of workers employed in American manufacturing 
industries as about 10,000,000, which is consider- 
ably more than the entire population of Canada. 
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OUTLINES ITS CAMPAIGN TO THE WORKERS 


Manufacturing Company Explains to Men in the 
Plant Its Reasons for Advertising 


That more attention is being given now to the 
question of advertising and trade promotion than 
ever in the history of the country is easily to be 
seen from even the most cursory examination of 
the leading publications in any line of industry. 
It has remained, however, for an Indiana concern 
to take the lead in first selling its advertising idea 
to its own employees before inaugurating its cam- 
paign. G. D. Crain, editor of Class, in the April 
issue of that publication interestingly tells the 
story of the Dodge Manufacturing Co.’s campaign 
as follows: 


The Dodge Manufacturing Co., of Mishawaka, Ind., 
probably the largest concern in the country making 
power transmission equipment exclusively, has just 
started an advertising campaign which will lay great 
stress on reaching industrial buyers thru their trade 
and technical papers. 


Melville W. Mix, president of the company, whose 
unique methods of securing the coiperation of the 
1,500 employees of the company have attracted na- 
tional attention, held a meeting March 21 in the high 
school at Mishawaka to talk to the men about the 
campaign and to show them why it was a good thing 
for them. 


“Conditions at present are such that advertising is 
bound to be of great value as a stabilizer,’”’ explained 
Mr. Mix in telling about the meeting. ‘Business will 
be strengthened in many ways by the right kind of 
advertising at this time. We believe the campaign will 
put Dodge products over in 
fine style. 

“But these things are not 
always understood by the 
men. When they see big 
advertisements printed in 
the magazines they are 
likely to wonder why the 
money was not used in a 
way that would react to 
their benefit more directly. 
So we decided to anticipate 
anything of that sort by 
telling the whole story in 
advance of the opening of 
the campaign.” 


This was done, and more 
than 800 employees at- 
tended and heard Mr. Mix 
explain what the advertis- 
ing is to accomplish. Ken- 
yon Mix, his son, who is in 
charge of the campaign, 
showed a lot of stereoptt- 
con slides of the copy that 
is to appear, and the meet- 
ing resulted in the factory 
men being just as com- 
pletely sold on the advertis- 
ing idea as the salesmen 
had been at another meet- 
ing. 





problems of his industry. This is the advantage that 
is missed entirely by the advertiser who uses merely 
géneral circulation and consequently is compelled to 
talk in general terms. 

In the lumber field the Dodge company is using 
space in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru which to 
reach the users of its products. 





FORM COMPANY TO DEVELOP TIMBER TRACT 


OmaHA, Nes., May 5.—The Colonial Timber & 
Coal Corporation, with paid-up capital of $10,000,- 
000, has been organized for the development of oil, 
coal and hardwood timber lands which it has ac- 
quired in Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky. 
W. L. Stickel, of this city, who owns a line of lum- 
ber yards in Nebraska, is president and Ralph E. 
Sunderland, a local lumber, coal and building ma- 
terial dealer, is first vice president. The remaining 
officers and directors are: Second vice president, 
M. V. Matthews, president Pioneer State Bank, of 
Omaha; secretary, Lee Herdman, formerly clerk of 
the Nebraska supreme court; treasurer, Walter A. 
George, formerly State treasurer; directors, J. B. 
Ellison, Charleston, W. Va., and W. H. Culver, Chi- 
cago. 

President Stickel has issued the following state- 
ment: 

We have almost 700,000 acres of virgin forest con- 
taining black walnut, oak, chestnut, birch, sugar maple, 
pine and other woods of the finest quality. The tract 
is underlaid with rich deposits of coal and oil and is 
traversed by forty-five miles of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, 

Offices will be opened in West Virginia, probably at 
Charleston, by Mr. Sunderland. Mr. Stickel expects 








Advertisers who follow 
the Mix method and take 
their workers as well as 
their sales force into their 


confidence regarding their 
advertising methods will 
get a reactidn that will 


help to make the product as 
good as the advertising. 


Tho some national publi- 


Copyright Underwood & Underwood. 

To judge from the above illustration, the inhabitants of Finland are turn- 
ing into rabbits, for it shows several trees in Finland that have been 
stripped of their bark to manufacture what is known as “bark bread.” 
This is interesting as showing the extremes to which hunger has forced 
war-torn Kurope, for even the enthusiastic lumberman would hardly 
recommend the bark of trees as a steady diet. 
it is true, have used the inner bark of trees for food in hard times. 


Indians of this country, 





cations will be used in the 

Dodge campaign, the trade and technical papers have 
been brought into the schedule in number and a total 
of 376,336 circulation of this character has been 
arranged for. 


That the company appreciates thoroly the value 
of specialized mediums is shown by the stress laid 
upon the trade publications in announcements going 
to mill supply dealers who distribute the Dodge 
products, 


“Every industrial division,” it explains, “has one or 
more strong trade journals, 


“These trade publications do not duplicate each 
other’s circulation; they reach the technical men, 
the superintendent, the executive of one specified 
industry, because they print the matter that he must 
know to operate his business at a profit. 


“Someone in every industrial plant reads the trade 
paper of that industry. It is a part of his job to keep 
informed. ° 


“We found it necessary to advertise in thirty-one 
trade papers to reach the thinking men of twenty 
industries. And we have contracted for full page 
space in every one of them.” 


“Read some of these pieces of copy,” it is suggested. 
“Notice particularly that the advertisemeht to appear 
in a publication circulated to the rubber industry tells 
how Dodge products are adapted to rubber mills. No- 
tice how the copy which will be read by a paper mill 
engineer describes how Dodge products cut the cost 
of production in a paper mill.” 


This is, of course, one of the big advantages of trade 
and technical advertising—the opportunity to talk to 
the trade buyer in his own language and to discuss 
with him the application of product to the specia) 


to devote his entire time to the affairs of the corpora- 
tion. The financial office of the company will be situ- 
ated in Omaha, under the management of Second Vice 
President Matthews and Treasurer George. 





LUMBER COMPANY TO INSTALL BAKERY 


PORTLAND, OrE., May 3.—The Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., of Eugene, Ore., will install a large modern 
bakery at its mill at Wendling, according to A. C. 
Dixon, manager of the company. The bakery will 
turn out enough bread and pastry to supply all 
the camps of the company. M. B. Huntley, re- 
cently discharged from the United States service as 
major, will have charge of the plant. 





EXPORT CORPORATION TO MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 5.—The annual meeting 
of the American Export Lumber Corporation, of 
which Thomas E, Coale of this city is president, 
will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on May 
14 and 15. The committee which it sent abroad 
to investigate conditions, make contracts etc. re- 
turned on April 22, but would make no announce- 
ment of what it had accomplished until the stock- 
holders had been told at the coming meeting. At 
the office of J. W. Turnbull, of this committee, it 
was stated that altho the meeting would be closed 
it was probable that a statement would be forth- 
-oming afterward. 


MAKES CONTENTED LUMBER WORKERS 


Good Living Conditions Attract American Work- 
men, Whose Influence Americanizes Others 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 3.—If other employ- 
ers would follow methods adopted by the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. in dealing with their employees 
industry would no longer be menaced and handi- 
capped by discontented workers. This is the belief 
of 8. J. Lombard, State inspector of the Minute 
Men, who recently paid a visit to that company’s 
plant in Skagit County. Speaking of his observa- 
tions there Mr. Lombard said: 


Our plan of Americanizing our foreign element is to 
make working and living conditions such that they will 
attract American citizens, who by their influence will 
go far toward Americanizing their fellow workmen and 
thus offset the I. W. W.-Bolshevik! propaganda which 
has been so persistent in the lumber and other indus- 
tries in which foreign labor is largely employed. 

A visit to the Clear Lake Lumber Co.'s plant demon- 
strated to me the practicability of this plan. During 
recent years the Clear Lake company has had much 
trouble with the discontented element, but plans put 
into effect by R. B, Lewis, president of the company, 
have changed Clear Lake from a center of unamerican 
agitation to a center of American workingmen who 
themselves promptly discourage any unamerican activi- 
ties among their fellow workers. 

This change was brought about by making employ- 
ment at Clear Lake attractive to American workmen. 
The company has built a fine clubhouse for the use 
of the men with a good dance hall adjacent to it, where 
they can entertain their women friends. It has also 
erected a motion picture theater. These recreation 
features are operated by the men themselves on a self 
sustaining basis. The Clear Lake men are much inter- 
ested in baseball and organized a strong team, but had 
no suitable ground. So the company leveled a field 
and built a grandstand, the men financing and running 
the games themselves. As good wages are = there is 
plenty of chance for recreation and for reading. I was 
invited to the mess hall and ate all I could of a meal 
that would have cost $2 a plate if it had been served 
in a Seattle restaurant. 

There is no more unamerican trouble at Clear Lake. 
The conditions attract the best class of workers, who 
set the standards for the others and see that they live 
up to these standards. Whenever an employee is out 
of tune with these conditions and tries to start trouble 
the workers themselves take care of him. 

Other employers who follow this example and make 
working and living conditions attractive will be able 
to secure and hold good American workmen and to 
eliminate, without precipitating trouble, those who re- 
fuse to become Americanized and continue to agitate 
for the overthrow of American institutions. 


MANY TOWNS WILL RECEIVE AID 


ToroNTO, ONT., May 5.—Bylaws have been passed 
by thirty-three Ontario municipalities to bring them 
into line with the housing scheme of the Ontario 
Government Act and entitle them to share in the 
Government loan for this purpose. The plans 
mapped out by these municipalities call for loans 
aggregating $8,000,000 and already work has been 
started at a number of points. The town of In- 
gersoll has purchased a tract of 25 acres in the 
center of the town which will be divided into 200 
50-foot lots, to be sold at $30 each. 








TO ACT AS AGENT FOR LUMBER CONCERNS 


New York, N. Y., May 6.—The Stevens-Eaton 
Co., 1 Madison Avenue, announces that Fred §. 
Morse, of Springfield, Mass., has joined its forces, 
and will be located at Meridian, Miss., where an of- 
fice has been opened in the Cochran Building. Mr. 
Morse will act as purchasing agent for the follow- 
ing concerns: White, Gratwick & Mitchell (1ne.), 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Hendricks, Caskey Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Brown-Bates Co., Philadelphia, 
?a.; Stevens-Eaton Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Mr. Morse has been located for about twenty- 
five years at Springfield, Mass., and during that 
time has traveled extensively thruout the South in 
the North Carolina, southern pine, and cypress 
belts, and is well fitted for the new position. He 
knows the requirements of northern customers and 


.also the producing end of the business. 





SEEKS NEW METHOD OF KILN DRYING 


SEATTLE, WAsH., May 3.—At the University of 
Washington, Bror Grondahl, professor in charge of 
wood utilization, is experimenting with the kiln 
drying of common fir lumber. There is a great deal 
of interest in his forthcoming report, which it is 
expected will be ready about May 17, since the ex- 
periments, if successful, may involve sweeping 
changes in the preparation of fir for the market. 
The practice has been to cut the lumber green, sur- 
face it and pile for air-drying, with the result that 
the retailer sometimes gets fir in an unsatisfactory 
condition due to weather stains and other causes. 
This has proved to be a fruitful source of claims, 
particularly in territory served by southern pine, 
which is finished dry. The problem confronting 
Prof. Grondahl is to save time by the proper kiln 
drying of fir that has been cut green and surfaced. 
The alternative of rough drying and then surfacing 

does not appeal to Coast manufacturers. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF PLANT OF STUDEBAKER CORPORATION AT SOUTH BEND, IND. 


A BIG PLANT MADE BIGGER 


SoutH BeEnp, INbD., May 5.—The accompanying 
photograph gives a birdseye view of the new plant 
of the Studebaker Corporation at South Bend. The 
photograph was made from a wooden model of the 
additions made under the direction of M. F. Wool- 
ering, vice president of the corporation. The model 
was built to scale and shows accurately every build- 
ing that will be erected. This new group of build- 
ings will occupy sixty-one acres of ground. There 
will be between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 square feet 
of floor space. To operate this addition to the 
plant will require 12,000 employees. This is in 
addition to the present Studebaker plants. When 
these new plants are completed the capacity of 
the plants in South Bend will be 500 ears a day. 

The corporation plans to give the employees every 
facility possible for their comfort, such as locker 
rooms and rest rooms and modern sanitation. The 
grounds and surroundings will be made artistic, the 
walks and roadways will be of concrete and the 
terraces planted with grass and trees and shrubs. 

In the foreground of the photograph at the right 
is the new power house, which will furnish 8,000 
horsepower. The machine shop, one-half of which 
has already been erected, will be 475 by 1,125 feet. 
This is the one-story, sawtooth roof building, shown 
also in the foreground. Next to the machine shop is 
the sub-assembly and stock building. This will also 
contain the administration oflices of the production 
department and tool rooms and machinery mainten- 
ance department. Beyond this building, beginning 
with the building farthest away, are the foundry, 
the press steel stamping plant, heat treating and 
carbonizing plant, closed body plant and final as- 
sembly. The building to the extreme end is the car 
storage and shipping department. Work has just 
been started on the sub-assembly and stock build- 
ing. This is one of the largest buildings of the 
group and will be when completed 192 by 1,057 
feet. James H. Stewart & Co. have the contract for 
the construction of the plant. 





TO CONDEMN ACREAGE FOR REFORESTATION 


PHILIPPI, W. VA., May 5.—The Government will 
hear claims of owners of land at a term of the 
United States district court here May 27 in proceed- 
ings to condemn a, tract of land comprising several 
thousand acres in the mountains of Randolph and 
Tucker counties for the purpose of reforestation 
to protect an important watershed upon which de- 
pends in a large degree the water supply of a num- 
ber of rivers running into West Virginia, Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 

Already the Government foresters are preparing 
great spruce beds along the valley of Gladwin, W. 
Va., where it is proposed to cultivate the young 
spruce trees which will later be transferred to the 
mountains to reforest the ridges from which the 
big timber companies have removed the timber. 
The style of the action is United States of America 
against the Raine Andrews Lumber Co., et al., 127 
corporations and individuals being named in the 
action, 


PRINCIPLES FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 

SPoKANE, WASH., May 3.—Industrial peace, to- 
gether with contentment and prosperity for work- 
ers and employers with justice to both is the ideal 
toward which the Inland Empire Employers’ Asso- 
ciation is directing its efforts. J. C. H. Reynolds, 
secretary of the Timber Products’ Manufacturers 
and secretary of the Employers’ Association has 
set forth the following ‘‘ten commandments’? as 
a declaration of principles of the association: 

No. 1—Fair dealing is the fundamental and basic 
principle on which relations between employees and 
employers should rest. 

No. 2—The Employers’ Association of the Inland 
Empire is not opposed to organized labor as such, but 
maintains an unalterable opposition to boycotting, 
blacklisting and other illegal acts of interference with 
the personal liberty of the employer and employee. 

No. 3—No person should be refused employment or 
in any way discriminated against on account of mem- 
bership or nonmembership in any labor organization. 
There should be no discrimination against or interfer- 
ence with any employee who is not a member of a 
labor organization by members of such organization. 





No. 4—With due regard to contracts, it is the right 
of the employee to leave his employment whenever he 
seees fit and the right of the employer to discharge an 
employee when he sees fit. 

No. 5—Employers must be free to employ their labor 
at wages mutually satisfactory without interference 
or dictation on the part of individuals or organizations 
not directly parties to such contract. 

No. 6—Employers must be unmolested and unham- 
pered in the management of their business and deter- 
mine the amount and quality of their product and the 
use of such methods or systems as are just and equi- 
table. 

No. 7—In the interest of employees and employers 
no limitation should be placed upon the opportunities 
of any person to learn any trade to which he or she may 
be adapted. 

No. S8S—We disapprove absolutely of strikes and 
lockouts and favor equitable adjustment of all conten- 
tions between employees and employers by any amicable 
method that will reserve the rights of both parties. 

No. 9—Employees have the right to contract for their 
services in a collective capacity, but any contract that 
contains a stipulation that employment ‘should be 
denied to men not a party to the contract we oppose 
as an invasion of the constitutional rights of the Amer- 
ican workmen, as against public policy and in violation 
of our conspiracy laws. We declare our unalterable 
antagonism to the closed shop and insist that the doors 
of no industry be closed against American workmen 
because of their membership in any labor organization. 

No. 10—We pledge ourselves to encourage and sup 
port any and all legislation in accord with the 
foregoing declarations of principle. 








WEST VIRGINIANS ORGANIZING BIG COMPANY 


Huntineton, W. Va., May 5.—D. E. Hewitt, 
E. K. Mahan, Fred C. Prichard and A. M. Hewitt 
have bought 17,000 acres of timber on Elk Creek 
in Logan County, the largest tract of virgin timber 
in southern West Virginia. The property was pur- 
chased from the Campbell, Brown & Davis Lumber 
Co. and the Elk Creek Land Co. 


The purchasers are organizing a company which 
will be capitalized at $500,000, and the cutting of 


timber will begin as soon as mills, houses and com- 


missary can be constructed. When the plant is in 
operation fully 200 men will be employed. The 
timber consists of oak, poplar, ash, maple and the 
other hardwoods of this section of the country. 


The Hewitts are connected with the D. E. Hewitt 
Lumber Co., Mr. Mahan with the Peytona Lumber 
Co, and Mr. Prichard with the Huntington Bank- 
ing & Trust Co. 


TIMBER TRACT OF “BIG STICKS” TO BE CUT 


Modern Mill Erected to Saw Giant Trees Into. 
Large Timbers 


UnirorM, ALA., May 5.—When the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation’s cruisers were poking their 
noses into every nook and eranny of the South in 
search of trees that could supply the ‘‘ big sticks’’ 
for the wooden ships for which Uncle Sam was 
erying so loudly, they came upon a remarkable 
tract of timber in Washington County where the 
trees grew to an exceptional height and circum- 
ference. The cruisers were satisfied that they had 
come upon a ‘‘find.’’ But the war stopped and 
Uncle Sam did not have to cut down these trees. 
The owners are now ready to place these ‘‘big 
sticks’’ on the market. 

This timber, estimated to run better than 100,- 
000,000 feet, is the property of the Headley Pine 
Co., which acquired the timber from the Sage 
Land & Investment Co., of Albany, N. Y., which 
in turn acquired it originally from the Govern- 
ment. The present owners who compose the Head- 
ley Pine Co. are G. W. Feadley, jr., of Poplar- 
ville, Miss., P. M. Ikeler, of Moselle, Miss. and 
W. H. Ellsworth, of Ellisville, Miss. Mr. Headley, 
who is the active head of the concern, will be re- 
membered as president of the Poplarville Saw Mill 
Co. Mr. Ikeler is a well known lumber manufac- 
turer and Mr, Ellsworth is a banker. 

At an ideal sawmill site now known as Uniform, 
formerly Ellsworth and before that Tiger, the 
company has completed a first class sawmill. Uni- 
form is on the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railroad between Calvert and Meridian, about fifty 
odd miles above Mobile. The mill is equipped with 
a 9-foot band saw, with resaw and sizer. The 
plant is built on practical lines with an especial 
view to cutting timbers 30x30—80 and intermediate 
sizes. It may well be said that no stick is too big 
for this mill. 


FORESTRY TRAINING FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS 


ATHENS, GA., April 5.—The Georgia State For- 
est School, which is a division of the college of 
agriculture of the University of Georgia, is co- 
éperating with the educational division of the War 
Department in training disabled soldiers for useful 
civilian vocations by offering special courses in 
forestry, forest engineering and the lumber busi- 
ness. During the training period, which extends 
from a few months to four years, the men receive 
$65 a month, also allowances covering such inci- 
dental expenses as tuition, books ete. The college 
being situated in an important lumber producing 
State all phases of the industry may be studied 
under very favorable conditions, Arrangements 
have been made with a number of lumber com- 
panies for conducting part courses on their timber 
holdings. The training furnished fits men for 
various lines of employment related to the lumber 
industry, such as forester, sawmill worker, lumber 
salesman ete. 

Full details, with description of ‘the courses of- 
fered, may be obtained by addressing the State 
Morest School, Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
Athens, Ga, 











The above illustration shows a corner of a lumber yard of the 10th Battalion, 20th Engineers, in 


France. 
of how Atkins silver steel saws “carried on” 


and many thousands more, were cut with Atkins saws. 
20th Engineers, demonstrated their wonderful dependability and quality during 


paign in France. 


This was furnished thru the courtesy of E. C. Atkins & Co. and is excellent evidence 
for the Allies. 


Every foot of lumber here shown, 
These saws, as did the members of the 
the entire cam- 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


PROTEST FEDERAL HARDWOOD BUYING 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 

WasuHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—Hardwood men 
have filed with the Railroad Administration a vigor- 
ous protest against the present system of purchasing 
hardwood lumber. They contend that competitive 
bidding has been eliminated, resulting in much 
confusion and loss. The hardwood men find them- 
selves in much the same position as tie contractors, 
who have had to buck the new system by which 
cross ties are purchased directly from the producer 
for cash along the right of way of all railroads 
under Federal control. 


DISPOSING OF MILITARY CAMPS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—The War Depart- 
ment announces the sale of eight national guard 
camps and four small miscellaneous camps, the 
cash consideration aggregating $548,194.83. The 
national guard camps cost many millions of dol- 
lars, but of course have outlived their military 
usefulness. For the most part the base hospitals 
and storage buildings were retained by the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The purchasers agreed to settle any 
claims which may be filed against the several camps 
by owners of the land. 

The camps sold are Bowie and Logan, Tex.; 
Hancock and Wheeler, Ga.; Sheridan, Ala.; Wads- 
worth, 8. C.; Shelby, Miss.; Beauregard, La.; 
Colt, Pa.; North Camp Jackson and Polk, N. C.; 
Kendrick, N. J. 

Camp Sevier, 8. C., 





was offered, but no reason- 
able bid was received. Camp Kendrick really was 
retained for the navy. ‘The city of Montgomery 
purchased Camp Sheridan; it already owned the 
land. Lewis Bros., Rock Island, Ill., bought Camp 
Colt and North Camp Jackson. Henry Marks & 
Sons bought Camp Bowie. The State of North 
Carolina bought Camp Polk. Local purchasers took 
over the remaining camps. 


SPOKES GIVEN LUMBER FREIGHT RATE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Wasuinaton, D. C., May 8—In a formal 
opinion the Interstate Commerce Commission today 
dismissed Docket No. 8171, Rock City Spoke Co. 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. et al., in- 
volving the relation of rates on oak and hickory 
spokes in the white from Nashville, Tenn., to 
Louisville, Ky., Evansville, Ind., and other Ohio 
River crossings. ‘The commission finds that the 
rates on spokes under attack were unduly prejudi- 
cial to the extent that they exceeded the rates on 
hardwood lumber. The order of dismissal was 
based on failure of complainant to make the direc- 
tor general of railroads a party to the proceeding. 
Commissioners Hall and Daniels announce they 
concur in the dismissal of the complaint but’ not in 
the findings in all recent opinions. The commission 
has held that spokes should take the same rates as 
lumber from which manufactured. 


WHOLESALERS PROTEST RATE BASIS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—The National Bu- 
reau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors has tele- 
graphed the Jacksonville traffic committee a vigor- 
ous protest against the proposal to bill cars of 
lumber from non-scale points at 60,000 pounds per 
car subject to ¢orrection at destination or to col- 
lect revenue .upon cubical contents of car. The 
bureau says, ‘‘We believe unsatisfactory results 
will acerue if such a ruling is put in effect and 
believe the present method of billing out cars from 
non-scale points on the basis of a minimum weight 
as per classification is a fair and equitable basis. 
Our bureau represents approximately 400 wholesale 
distributers of forest products and we are vitally 
interested in the matter.’’ 








HOO-HOO ENJOY THE OUT-OF-DOORS 

San Francisco, May 3.—W. A. Priddie, of Beau- 
mont, Tex., Mrs. Priddie, and their two daughters 
were the guests of honor today at a little informal 
auto tour do e coast and into the redwood for- 
ests and a pica at La Tfunda, where the Pescadera 
Creek trickles“among the boulders and thru the 
heavy forest growth of this famous coast resort 
region. The party was made up of lumbermen 
and shipping men and their families, including 
many Hoo-Hoo, in recognition of Mr. Priddie being 
Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo, as well as vice 
president of the Beaumont Lumber Co. The table 
was spread under the trees and on the ground, as 
no table would have held the good things to eat 
that the ladies of the party prepared and brought 
for the occasion. 
_ Besides Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Priddic, Miss Paul- 
ine Priddie and Miss Louise Priddie, there were 
in the party L. R. Fifer, of Seattle, a member of 





the Supreme Nine, and the following local people: 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Trower, Miss Violet Trower, 
Mr, and Mrs, Frank V, Parmino, Mrs, A. E. Trower, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodman Hendrickson, Fred D. Parr, 
Miss Pearl R. Parr, Mr. and Mrs, R. O. Wilson, Miss 
Mary Wilson, Miss Helen Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Stowell Smith, Vere W. Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 
Buzard, all local peopie and George M. Cornwall, 
Portland, Ore.; W. H. Hancock, Duluth, Minn., 
and Fred H. Gilman, Seattle. 


URGES CANADIANS TO SEIZE OPPORTUNITY 


Toronto, ONT., May 6.—Sir James Ball, British 
timber controller, and Montague Meyer, British 
timber purchaser, who are in Canada on business in 
connection with shipping arrangements for the 700,- 
000,000-odd feet of timber which the British Gov- 
ernment owns in this country, were entertained in 
Toronto today at the National Club, where the 
wholesale lumber dealers held a complimentary 
luncheon in their honor. They were also tendered 
a luncheon on May 5 by the lumbermen of Ottawa. 
They report that their mission in Canada has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the purchase of lumber. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Toronto, OnT., March 6.—Sir James Ball in his 
address to ‘'oronto lumbermen desired to make two 
or three corrections of statements which have ap- 
peared in the press. First, he denied that he was 
here to arrange for sclling back to Canadians the 
lumber which had been purchased for the British 
Government; second, he was not here to arrange for 
further credits from the Canadian Government for 
lumber purchases; third, no further orders were to 
be placed in the Kast. 

Ile also emphasized the fact that there was a 
great opportunity now for Canadian lumbermen 





SIR JAMES BALL; 
British Timber Controller 


to secure a leading position in the timber markets 
of Kurope and urged them to seize the opportunity. 
Since the first of January, the British Government 
had bought large quantities of timber in Canada 
and his mission here now was to get all this stock 
shipped as soon as possible, He reported that he 
had arranged for the shipment of a vessel load of 
British Columbia timber which was to go all the 
way to Great Britain by water and the promoters 
of the scheme were to purchase the vessel upon 
arrival. He hoped that it would reach England by 
Christmas. If the venture was a success, it would 
point the way to greatly increased trade in this 
manner, 

Montague Meyer outlined the purchases that 
had been made in Canada this year. In the Ottawa 
Valley they had bought 50,000 standards of white 
pine and red pine, They had also purchased the 
majority of the wintered stocks of spruce from Ot- 
tawa right down the St. Lawrence. and practically 
all of the wintered stocks and some of the fresh cut 
stocks in the Bay of Fundy and New Brunswick. 
He praised the excellent manufacturing methods of 
the Canadian mills, but said that attention must 
be paid to the requirements of the European mai- 
kets for special sizes and grades of spruce if they 
wished to secure the trade that formerly went to 
Sweden. ‘‘We have no wish to spend a single 
shilling in Sweden,’’ he said, ‘‘if we can help it. 
At the present time we can not help it, but the time 
will come when Canadian lumbermen, if they do 
the right thing in regard to manufacturing what 
the market wants, will furnish us with the majority 
of our timber and only a small portion of our im- 
ports will come from Sweden.’’ 


CARGO CUTTING RATES ADVANCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PorTLAND, Orr., May 7.—Cargo cutting for for- 
eign destination advanced $4 Tuesday and is now 
on the basis of $24 for May and June and will be 
$26 for July, August and September, subject to a 

2 rebate when the buyer names the port of dis- 
charge for the vessel and furnishes specifications 
within ten days of date of sale. 


WEIGHING INNOVATION OPPOSED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—Frank Carnahan, 
traffic secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, today discovered that certain 
of the railroads in the South are seeking to have 
the Railroad Administration inaugurate a new sys- 
tem of weighing lumber shipped in carloads. The 
proposition is to bill lumber shipped in box cars 
on the basis of 60,000 pounds, where railway scales 
are not available and the marked capacity of the 
car is not less, subject to correction at destination. 
This proposition has been docketed for hearing in 
the southern region. It will be fought vigorously 
by lumbermen. 

At present cars are billed on the basis of a 40,- 
000-pound minimum under similar circumstances, 
The fear expressed is that frequently the cars 
would not be weighed at all and the shipper would 
not know until he received his settlement, weeks 
after shipment with attached expense bill, that he 
had been overcharged because of failure to weigh. 





PL 


BIG LUMBER INTERESTS BUY PLANT 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., May 6.—The Deal allied 
lumber interests of this city have bought the con- 
trolling interest in the Powers-MeGill Lumber Co., 
of Vanee, Ala. This purchase makes the Deal in- 
terests the largest southern pine operators in Ala 
bama, This new connection adds 100,000 feet a 
day to the Deal output, which was already 300,- 
000 feet a day. 

The output of the Deal allied mills is handled 
by the Deal Saw Mills Co. (Ine.), with offices in 
Tuscaloosa organized the first of the year. This 
company is also doing a large wholesale business 
which will soon make its total annual volume of 
business in the neighborhood of 150,000,000 feet. 
If. B. Wood, who became nationally known to south- 
ern pine lumbermen as manager of the Alabama- 
Mississippi Emergeney Bureau, is president and 
general sales manager of this organization. 

The Vance mill has a large stumpage of virgin 
longleaf pine. The mill is new and was erected 
about a year ago at a cost of $225,000. It is mod- 
ern in every particular, It was modeled after the 
splendid Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. plant at Cen- 
tury, Fla. Mr. Powers and Dr. Elgin, of the Pow- 
ers-MeGill company, will continue with the new or- 
yanization, but Mr. McGill retires. - 

Dr. 8. E. Deal and his brother, Dr. W. W. Deal, 
are the originators of the allied Deal operations. 
Their achievements in the lumber world during the 
last decade are among the most striking in the 
southern pine industry. 


PINE WHOLESALERS’ MONTHLY REPORT 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 5.—Material improve- 
ment in the southern pine end of the lumber indus- 
try is indicated by the monthly summary of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, issued today 
by Executive Secretary W. L. Goodnow and based 
on reports from members comparing conditions at 
the close of April with those of thirty days before. 

Preponderance of the reports is on the side of 
an increase of orders, a heavier demand and a 
stronger market than a month ago. Some of the 
views are optimistic to a marked degree, while 
others are adverse. However, the pessimists are 
scarcer than they were a month ago. 

There has been a marked expansion of the city 
demand, which according to the report has gained 
over the country demand in a ratio of 3 to 2 com- 
pared with that of 4 to 5 a month ago. That is, 
more reports attribute the expansion of demand to 
the city trade in April, whereas in March a major- 
ity attributed it to the country trade. 

Dimension is decidedly in the lead of other items 
as furnishing the best demand, with flooring next 
and siding and boards following close. 

As to the condition of retail stocks, while the 
proportion of reports as to normal and below nor- 
mal is about even, it is noticeable that this month 
there are no reports in which the stocks are con- 
sidered above normal. Last month above-normal 
stocks in retailers’ hands were reported. 

Collections are reported much more satisfactory, 
with decided improvement since Jan. 1, 

An interesting feature of this month’s trade 
summary is the estimate of the effect of the 
‘*Build Now’’ campaign on the southern pine 
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trade. It is reported that a general advocacy of 
the proposition is in progress, and that it is having 
a beneficial effect on the lumber trade. A major- 
ity of the members who touch on the subject report 
a decrease of competition from fir, but from some 
sections it is asserted that competition hag in- 
creased. Reports are practically unanimous that 
the mills are asking higher prices than they did in 
April and that mill stocks are decreasing is reported 
by a majority of the members. 


There is a diversity of views expressed on the 
general trade outlook and possible action of the 
market for the next sixty days. While there is 
much optimism it is admitted that there are su 
many angles to the situation that any prediction 
is more or less guess work. However, the majority 
of the members look for a good demand and a 
strong market. Predictions are made of a much 
higher market because of broken stocks, urgent 
demand and slow shipments. Some look for an in- 


crease in the volume of business, general improve- 
ment of conditions and a gradually advancing mar- 
ket thruout the summer. There is regret that 
building has been so slow in starting, but prospects 
are more encouraging. 

It is significant that whereas the March reports 
of the association carried a few opinions that prices 
might decline and that business would be quiet for 
some time, the April sentiment is decidedly the 
other way. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 118 


Contains Six Rooms and Would Cost Approximately $3,350—Adapted for Corner Lot as Breakfast and 


The plan this week is for a 
six-room house estimated at 
$3,350; altho as this estimate 
was prepared a year or so ago 
it is probably not quite up to 
the present cost level. The 
architect contributing this plan 
was absorbed into the industrial 
housing program last year. He 
is now released and engaged in 
plans for city housing work in 
the Southwest, but further con- 
tributions may be expected from 
him from time to time. The pen 
and ink perspective sketch hard- 
ly does justice to this house, 
which while of plain exterior 
form offers some excellent ideas 
in interior arrangement, and in 
the disposition of certain exte- 
rior features breaks up the 
monotony of the exterior. 

It will be seen from the floor 
plans that in addition to the 
porch entrances into the living 
room, which are two in number, 
consisting of double French 
doors, there is a side entrance 
which affords direct access to 
either the living room or dining 
room, or to the staircase to the 
second story. For winter use 
the French doors would prob- 
ably be closed with storm sash 
and this side entrance exclu- 
sively employed. 

The side entrance has a small 
porch roof over it without sup- 
porting columns. The plainness 
of this arrangement is some- 
what relieved by trellis work on 
each side of the door. The fire- 
place is in a somewhat unusual 
location in the front of the house 
and the back of the fireplace 
and the chimney was exposed 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





Dining Rooms May Overlook Garden 








from the outside. The dining room is at the rear 
of the house with a breakfast room alongside it. 
One speaks of the rear of this house with some 
reservation, however, as meaning the end farthest 
from the porch. Obviously the real back of the 
house is the side occupied by the kitchen entrance 
and this side is nearly blind, the only windows it 
carries being in the breakfast room and kitchen 
on the first floor and in the bath room and one of 
the small bedrooms on the second floor. The house 
seems to be one particularly well adapted for a 
corner lot. In such a location it could be so dis- 
posed that the view backward from the dining room 
and breakfast room would be over the back garden, 
if it is intended to make this an attractive feature 
of the grounds. The closet for the large front 
bed room is shown with an outside window and the 
other two closets are so disposed that they may 
also be readily given outside light. 

The basement is excavated, including the foun- 
dation for the kitchen porch, but not for the front 
porch which has a cinder fill supporting a colored 
concrete floor. The furnace uses a flue in the front 
chimney, the other chimney being for the kitchen 
range. The only drawback to the basement is 
that its only entrance is thru the kitchen. It would, 
however, be easily possible to arrange an outside 
entrance below the kitchen porch. 


The plans are complete in seven sheets of blue- 
prints, including the necessary details for the built- 
in features, trim ete. Working plans complete with 
bill of materials and standard specification form 
will be supplied for $2. Cuts from illustration 
shown, in reduced sizes suitable for standard news- 
paper column, will be supplied for $2. 
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HOUSE PLAN No. 118, DESIGNED FOR AMERIOAN LUMBERMAN BY CHARLES EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT 
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The National Department of Public Works-Its Foundation 
and the Necessity for Its Establishment . 


A movement was recently inaugurated which bids 
fair to accomplish some radical changes in the de- 
partments of the national Government. A confer- 
ence of engineering and allied societies was called 
by the chairman of the Engineering Council, J. 
Parke Channing, of New York. The details of the 
conference organization and its program were for- 
mulated for the Engineering Council by its national 
service committee, of which M. O. Leighton, 502 
McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C., is chair- 
man, The conference was held in the auditorium 
of the Western Society of Engineers in Chicago, 
April 23-25. 

In response to the call a large number of na- 
tional, State and local organizations responded and 
the conference was made up of a representative 
body of men from every section of the country, 
drawn from a wide range of organizations that are 
particularly interested in the movement. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
represented by its engineer, C. E. Paul. Chester J. 
Hogue, engineer for the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was present as a delegate 
from the Oregon Engineering Society. Among the 
many organizations represented were the American 
State Highway Commissioners, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, American Road Builders’ 
Association, National Drainage Congress, the older 
and larger organizations known as the ‘‘ founder 
societies’’ and many others representing every ele- 
ment of engineering and architectural activity. 


Historical Survey 


The organization of the national departments at 
Washington is the result of accretions made from 
time to time to.meet the demands caused by the 
development and growth of the country. It may be 
readily seen that the governmental departments, 
adequate for the needs of the country in the time 
of its foundation, have had to keep pace with a 
tremendous expansion in work as well as the great 
progress and development in every phase of human 
activity and need. The result is a loose assemblage 
of bureaus grafted on the various departments as 
the particular necessity for them became apparent. 
Many bureaus overlap each other in their work, 
which condition, of course, is an economic waste. 
There are seven architectural organizations within 
the governmental departments occupied in design- 
ing and constructing buildings. There is no reason 
why one organization could not satisfy all the de- 
mands of the Government for such service. This is 
but one example of the overlapping and duplication 
of effort. 

In 1885 a conference of a few engineering socie- 
ties was held in Cleveland, Ohio, with a view to 
accomplish consolidation and a committee of emi- 
nent engineers was appointed to present the matter 
to Congress. Nothing resuited from their action, as 
the method of organization was not effective and 
the need, altho real, was not generally appreciatea. 
The events of the last few years, however, have 
very forcibly brought to the attention of everyone 
the difficulty in securing the serviceable function- 
ing of the governmental bureaus. When it is real- 
ized that about twenty such activities are scattered 
among six departments, the difficulty of securing 
prompt and efficient service is well recognized. A 
cobrdination of all these allied activities in one de- 
partment will tend to the development of standards 
of design, and of specifications and contract forms 
to be used in the multitude of engineering and 
architectural constructions undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment. 

After the conference passed resolutions declaring 
that there existed a necessity for a national depart- 
ment of' public works, the committee on Govern- 
ment engineering activities reported as follows: 


Recommendations of Committee 


Your committee, charged with a consideration of the 
question as to whether Government activities should 
be codrdinated in a national department of public 
works, recommends : 


(1) That the establishment of a national depart- 
ment of public works should be accomplished by group- 
ing those Government bureaus, services, commissions 
and other activities whose functions are predomi- 
nantly of an engineering or architectural character, 
in what is now the Department of the Interior and 
thereafter designating that department as the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

(2) That the transfer of any bureau, service or com- 
mission from any, other department to a department of 
public works should be accomplished without change 
in personnel, compensation and general plan of organi- 
zation, leaving the codrdination of the several activi- 
ties, the simplification of organization and the estab- 
lishment of additional bureaus, as, for example, a bu- 
reau of chemical engineering, to be effected as the need 
for them may from time to time become apparent. 


« (8) That in transferring river and harbor work 
and other work, nonmilitary in character but now in 
charge of the engineering corps of the United States 
Army, to a department of public works, the relation 
of the army engineers to such work should not be 


[By Arthur T. North] 


changed, and that there should be no relinquishment of 
nonmilitary duty by the army engineers now on duty 
until the transfer of these engineers to military duty 
can be made without detriment to the public interests. 

Your committee finds that among the bureaus, serv- 
ices and activities which logically belong in a depart- 
ment of public works are the following: 

A bureau of — roads ; the United States Reclama- 
tion Service ; the Alaskan Engineering Commission ; the 
construction division of the United States Army ; a bu- 
reau of river, harbor and canal work, including such 
functions as are exercised by the Mississippi River 
Commission and the California Debris Commission; a 
bureau of architecture; a bureau of surveys, including 
the coast and geodetic survey ; a bureau of mines; the 
Jeological Survey; the Forest Service, at least until 
it is divorced from the supervision of water powers 
and road building ; the Bureau of Standards. 

Your committee believes that it would be unwise to 
determine at this time to what extent the proposed 
department of public works should control the engineer- 
ing activities of the General Land Office; of the Na- 
tional Park Service; of the Bureau of Lighthouses ; 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and of the Public 
Health Service, and of various commissions such as 
commissions on buildings and grounds, and therefore 
suggests that such matters may well be deferred for 
consideration to a later date, preferably until the de- 
partment has been organized. 


Difficulties of Establishing Department 


It is proposed to transform the Department of 
the Interior into the department of public works, 
The great difficulty to be encountered in securing 
the establishment of a new department and cabinet 
member is well recognized. By the divorcing of the 
Patent Office, Pension Office and similar bureaus 
from the Department of the Interior and by the 
adding of those above mentioned which are not al- 
ready attached thereto, the new department of 
public works would be formed. The secretary of 
the interior has more engineers under his control 
than any other officer in the world. The plan pro- 
posed seems to be the most logical solution of the 
problem and it is agreeable to the present secretary 
of that department. 

There was an extended debate as to the inclusion 
of the Forest Service. The consensus was that the 
control of water power sites and construction of 
dams, power houses and transmission lines in the 
forest reserves are purely engineering functions and 
have no relation to forestry as such. The construc- 
tion of public roads thru these tracts is also a 
purely engineering matter. There is no reason to 
expect any cession of the inherent rights of the 
Forest Service in regard to the preservation and 
conservation of our timber resources, but it is not 
apparent wherein the development of water power 
and the construction of public roads have to do with 
forestry. As these tracts of land are under the 
control of the Forest Service it has assumed con- 
trol of all matters pertaining to all developments 
thereon. Those persons having to do with water 
power developments assert that they find greater 
obstacles in dealing with the Forest Service than in 
dealing with other bureaus having control of water 
power sites. That all water power sites should be 
under the control of one bureau is but a common 
sense business proposition, and as such developments 
are of an essentially engineering character they 
should be included in the department of public 
works, 


Work of Forest Products Laboratory 


The disposition of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory was not discussed. This unit of the Forest 
Service is twofold in character. Its work in botan- 
ical investigations, vegetable pathology, chemical 
products of wood, paper making and many other 
activities is not of an engineering character. Its 
work in testing woods to determine their physical 
properties and thus establish their structural use 
and value is purely an engineering project. To 
divorce the latter function of the laboratory would 
force its inclusion in the Bureau of Standards. It 
may appear to some that the intimate relation of 
all of the functions of the laboratory may demand 
its retention as a complete unit. In this event the 
values of the two elements involved must be com- 
pared and disposition be made accordingly. There 
is no doubt whatever as to the great service the 
laboratory has rendered to the engineering, archi- 
tectural and construction interests in this country 
by means of testing and determining the structural 
values of American woods. These interests nat- 
urally desire to see the work of the laboratory 
coérdinated with all other governmental activities 
that are operated for their benefit. It is a debat- 
able subject, however, and well worthy of serious 
and disinterested consideration. 


Status of Bureau of Standards 


The inclusion of the Bureau of Standards was 
the subject of considerable debate. Tho it was 


originally inaugurated to make and preserve the 
standards of weights and measures, its field of op- 


eration has been greatly extended. This has come 
about thru a demand that is constantly increasing. 
The growing feeling is that standards should be 
fixed by the Government, thus insuring unbiased 
results. Standards and approvals of fire-resisting 
appliances are now set by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories (Ine.), a stock company controlled by 
private interests, whose findings affect directly 
every person who is in contact, even remotely, with 
the maintenance of fire insurance. The American 
Society for Testing Materials is an organization of 
manufacturers and scientific investigators, domi- 
nated by the latter. It is thoroly inclusive and 
democratic, and its findings are generally respected 
and its standards accepted. It, however, lacks the 
authority of a governmental department and it has 
no power to enforce its findings. The Government 
can enforce the use of its standards in its own 
construction enterprises, and general adoption by 
States and municipalities would naturally follow. 
The formation and growth of the American Society 
for Testing Materials were due to the lack of any 
other valid effort along these lines, and respect and 
credit are readily given to the organization for its 
valuable aid to the manufacturing and construc- 
tion industries. Other standards adopted by pri- 
vate organizations are numerous and are accepted 
as far as they are enabled to secure the confidence 
of the public. There is no questiqn that a great en- 
largement of the work of the Bureau of Standards 
is essential to the industrial interests of this coun- 
try, and it was thought by the delegates at the con- 
ference that this could best be obtained by its in- 
corporation in a department of publie works. 

The Geological Survey prepares the topograph- 
ical maps which are of great value in planning pub- 
lic road building projects. The construction of 
public roads, the development of our inland water- 
ways, the development of water power—these with 
the work of the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Standards affect in some degree every person in- 
terested in lumber, wood products and cut-over 
lands. 


Aside from accomplishing a movement for the 
good of the public, as this will, it makes its special 
appeal to every citizen in its effect on his personal 
interests. For these reasons united and unanimous 
support should be given to the measure. The con- 
ference, including such a wide range of interests, 
was harmonious and unanimous in its proceedings. 
All found a truly common purpose in which the 
benefit to the public was the key note. 


An executive committee was appointed with 
power to form a financial committee and to add 
to the membership of the campaign committee. A 
committee on text of bill was also appointed. M. O. 
Leighton is chairman of the executive committee 
and ex-officio chairman of the other committees. 
The committee memberships are well distributed 
geographically and there is no tendency to place the 
control in any one locality or section of the coun- 
try. Some of the committees will be enlarged to 
increase their effectiveness and to make the move- 
ment truly national in its scope. The conference 
organization was made permanent until it is dis- 
solved by its own action. 


Wide Appeal of Movement 


This movement should appeal to every person who 
has the best interests of the country at heart and 
as discussion develops new angles the appeal will 
become more forceful. It should follow that all 
persons and organizations, including those in and 
of the lumber industry, give their united support. 
This is necessary ultimately to secure the necessary 
votes in the Congress for the passage of the bill 
which will soon be in preparation. The engineer- 
ing and architectural world, the road making, water 
ways, mining and all other constructive activities 
will speak as with one voice in its favor. The 
voice of the organized lumber industry, including 
individuals, is expected to lend its potent influence 
in favor of this movement. Best to accomplish this, 
its press, organizations and individuals should be- 
come informed and give information to others thru 
communications with M. O. Leighton, 502 McLach- 
len Building, Washington, D. C., chairman of the 
executive committee. 

The events of the last few years have taught 
each man his measure of dependence on the others. 
They have demonstrated the power of concerted 
action, They have shown the possibility of quick 
results in large undertakings. The world has trav- 
eled far since the proposed establishment of a de- 
partment of public works in 1885. Today the over- 
whelming need and demand are here and are gen- 
erally recognized by thinking men. The concerted 
action which will make the desired result possible 
may be brought about if each one will play the 
game with his fellow. 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE URGES “BUY NOW, BUILD NOW” 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 8.—The report of the 
Dailey joint legislative committee which has been 
investigating the cost of production of building 
and construction materials was presented to the 
general assembly today. The report finds there is 
no evidence of a combination of paving brick man- 
ufacturers. It finds indications that seem to point 
to a combination on prices among cement manu- 
facturers, and it recommends the establishment of 
a State plant to manufacture cement. 

The committee reports that the record contains 
no evidence of ‘ ‘illegal agreements for the purpose 
ot profiteering’’ in any business, subject to the 
observations made concerning cement prices. 


Regarding lumber the report says: 

Lumber, because of its high price, became a subject 
of inquiry by this commission, but there is more than 
mere high price which brings lumber before us as a 
subject for most careful consideration. 

The destruction of forests as a consequence and a 
necessity of the late world war, together with a policy 
of past years resulting in needless waste, presents a 
very serious question to the entire world, 

This commission attempts to analyze the price of 
lumber not alone from the standpoint of cost as repre- 
sented by several constituent parts but from the stand- 
point of its relative value. 

In 1913 one thousand feet of lumber purchased 23.4 
bushels of wheat, as against 12.4 bushels in 1917. 
In 1913 one thousand feet of lumber purchased 35 
bushels of corn, as against 16.3 bushels in 1917. One 
thousand feet of lumber purchased 290 pounds of hogs 
in 1913, as against 180 pounds in 1917. One thousand 
feet of lumber purchased 201 pounds of bacon in 1913, 
as against. 109 pounds in 1917. One thousand feet of 
lumber purchased 10 barrels of apples in 1913, as 
against 8% barrels in 1917. One thousand feet of lum- 
ber purchased 190 pounds of cotton in 1913, as against 
133 pounds in 1917. One thousand feet of lumber pur- 
chased 328 yards of cotton sheeting in 1913, as against 
216 yards in 1917. One thousand feet of lumber pur- 
chased 1,949 pounds of steel rails in 1913, as against 
1,725 pounds in 1917. 

In considering the question of lumber values this 
commission has seen fit to look upon stumpage value 
as one thing and lumber values as another. Stumpage 
values are determined by the demand on the part of 
lumber manufacturers for timber to be converted into 
lumber to meet the demand for lumber. 


Supply, Price and Demand Trend 

Under normal conditions timber or stumpage values 
respond to increased demand for lumber, but because of 
peculiar economic conditions relating thereto; to-wit, 
a constantly diminishing supply of raw material, such 
values do not respond to falling markets on limber. 

Under present abnormal conditions brought about 
by the war and its consequent effect upon all other 
industries, as well as upon capital, no great demand 
has existed in the country for timber and in conse- 
quence timber or stumpage values have not enhanced in 
the same proportion as have other commodities; but 
with the world as a market following settled conditions 
in the several countries which have been at war, stump- 
age or timber values in this country will, in the opin- 
ion of the commission, increase materially not alone 
because of the great demand for lumber but because of 
the fast diminishing supply. 

The lumber situation is international in its scope. 
There is a worldwide demand, but only limited fields 
of production. With over twenty million acres of tim- 
ber destroyed by artillery or burned for strategic 
purposes during the world war; with Russian sawmills 








“Recommendations to the Public” 

In the report the commission makes the 
following recommendations to the public: 
**In view of the opinions expressed in this 
report, we believe it to be our duty as pub- 
lic officials to advise the public not to delay 
building projects in the hope that prices 
will come down materially. We do not be- 
lieve they will. We deem it the part of 
wisdom to accept present conditions as 
normal and that building operations should 
be based upon this principle. With labor 
unemployed, with our returning soldiers 
seeking employment, with plants operating 
at great losses owing to limited outputs, 
with necessary public and private improve- 
ments long delayed, there is serious danger 


of wide-spread business depression. All 
contemplated buildings, homes and im- 
provements should be started now. Re- 


construction can only be accomplished in 
its real sense by every citizen subscribing 
to the doctrine ‘Buy Now, Build Now.’ ’’ 











dismantled, stripped of all machinery, which the Bol- 
sheviki sold to the Germans, and general industrial 
chaos thruout Russia, Canada and the United States 
will be called upon to supply most of the lumber needed 
for the reconstruction period. With the demand far 
greater than ever before, it was the opinion of wit- 
nesses called, and it is the opinion of this commission, 
that lumber prices will go up rather than down, 


Foreign Demand and Timber Resources 


Roger E. Simmons, United States trade commissioner 
of the Department of Commerce, recently returned from 
an investigation for our Government of timber and lum- 
ber conditions in Russia and England, gave this analy- 
sis. He also called attention to the fact that England 
was so sure that lumber prices would increase that 
the Government is making a guaranty to private build- 
ers that if they will go ahead and build now, and in 
five years the price of lumber, material and construc- 
tion has come down, the Government will pay 75 per- 
cent of the difference to the builder and investor. His 
illustration was that if a man build a five thousand 
dollar home now, and that if in five years he could 
build the same home for $4,000 the English Govern- 
ment will pay him $750. Mr. Simmons went further 
to say that it is the opinion of English statesmen that 
the Government will not be called upon to pay any- 
thing, because prices are going up rather than down. 
London trade papers, as well as the general press, 
already are printing articles concerning what they call 
a “timber famine.” Copies of one of these publica- 
tions were left with the commission. 

On account of this world demand for lumber there 
will be many attempts no doubt to encroach upon the 
forest preserves of this country. Such an encroach- 
ment, unless limited, would rob the future generations 
of their rightful heritage. It would be a public menace, 
It would endanger our entire national conservation 
policy. 

The cost of lumber as distinguished from stumpage 
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The farmer’s wife, strong for economy, gives her spouse a powerful hint about his habit of leaving the farm 


machinery outside for months in all weathers. 


value is made up of the following items: Mill labor; 
manufacturing supplies; general overhead expense; 
wholesaler’s profit; railroad transportation; expenses 
of retailer and retailer’s profit. 

In studying the question of actual cost of lumber, 
the commission has considered only two of the con- 
stituent elements which go to make up such total cost; 
namely, labor and railroad transportation. We do 
this because out of every dollar paid for lumber in 
Chicago by the consumer to the lumber dealer 21 cents 
goes for mill labor and 22 cents goes for railroad trans- 
portation, making a total of 43 cents out of every 
dollar for these two items. The commission is unable 
to see how the cost of labor in the manufacturing of 
lumber can be materially lowered so long as the cost 
of living remains at its present level. The question 
of railroad transportation is one entirely in the hands 
of the Government and will be cheapened only when the 
Jovernment so orders. 


In the report the commission says further: 
‘“We are driven to the inevitably logical conelu- 
sion that existing prices will not decline mate- 
rially, and that these prices express a new and 
substantially permanent level upon which pres- 
ent and future business must be conducted.’’ 

The following significant legislative recommenda- 
tion was included in the report: 

‘*State operation of road building material 
plants. The direct interest of the State in a com- 
prehensive system of road building makes it im- 
perative that the State should protect the public 
from extortionate charges for road building mate- 
rial. We believe the State should be authorized by 
law to manufacture products entering into the 
public improvements of the State.’’ 





SAYS RETAILERS LACK COST KNOWLEDGE 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 5.—Secretary Fred 
A. McCaul, of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, who has recently spent eight weeks 
among the retailers of the State, is impressed by 
the fact that a majority do not seem to know what 
their overhead amounts to. He also finds that few 
retailers know how to advertise effectively or how 
to employ the best selling methods. 

He said that he recently attended a meeting of 
lumbermen where slips of paper were passed and 
those present were asked to write their overhead 
costs, without signing their names. A discussion 
started immediately, several saying that they could 
not tell offhand, while others admitted that they 
never really had considered the subject. 

‘‘Tt is a fact,’’ said Mr. McCaul, ‘‘that many 
retailers have never thought to deduct 10 percent 
annually for depreciation of buildings, machinery, 
office furniture and fixtures, nor 24% percent for 
depreciation of stock; neither do they take into 
consideration that their delivery trucks are wearing 
and make proper allowance for each year. Another 
serious omission is made by the retailer who fails 
to include in his overhead the salary that he would 
be worth to anyone else, and also 6 percent on his 
investment. ’’ 

‘*Have we not as retailers fallen short in our 
advertising?’’ he continued. ‘*We should aim to 
make our advertising create the desire to build new 
homes or to remodel and improve those already 
built. Too often we have been content merely to 
let the public know that we have 2 by 4’s or shingles 
for sale, and to tell them how good our stock is and 
how well equipped we are to deliver it. We should 
take a lesson from the advertising done by automo- 
bile manufacturers and dealers and endeavor to 
create as big a desire for homes as they do for cars. 
It is time, too, to clean up and fix up our offices and 
establish display rooms, equipped with plan service 
books ete.’’ 


COMMUNITY INDUSTRIES IN ONE PLANT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 5.—At the plant 
of the Traylor Shipbuilding Co., at Cornwells, above 
this city on the Delaware, it has been announced 
that as soon as the Government relinquishes its 
hold on the ground and on the plant, several manu- 
facturing industries will be started there, using 
the men who worked in the ship yard. It is pro- 
posed to run all these industries under one manage- 
ment, at the one overhead expense, thus forming the 
first community industrial enterprise in this sec- 
tion of the country. The present staff of execu- 
tives will continue to manage the new industries, 
each of which will have a separate working or- 
ganization. The industries in the combination 
will make automobile trucks, trailers, pleasure cars, 
accessories, tools, ice, a job machine shop, and a 
plant for the treatment of ties and poles with creo- 
sote and other preservatives. This concern has 
completed its quota of wooden ships for the Gov- 
ernment, and it is possible that even more men will 
be needed in the new enterprises than were used in 
building ships. 
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VOLUME OF BUILDING STEADILY INCREASES 


Homes, Factories and Office Buildings Swell Total—Flood of Building Permits Shows No Letup—Novel Plan 
to Finance Home Building With Liberty Bonds 


LIVELY BUILDING IN PROSPECT 


Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—Activity in the real 
estate market and a big increase in building per- 
mits indicate that this city is on the eve of one of 
the most active building seasons in years. 

The ‘‘Build Now’? association has offered $160 
in prizes to the school children who write the best 
essays on ‘‘Why Father and Mother Should Own 
Their Own Home.’’ The movement has been ap- 
proved by I. I. Cammack, superintendent of schools, 
and a committee of teachers is to be appointed to 
award the prizes, of which there will be four sets: 
six prizes to be given in the fourth and fifth grades, 
six in the sixth and seventh grades, and six each 
in the first and second years and the third and 
fourth years in the high schools. The school chil- 
dren show great interest in the subject. 

Banks and building associations report a greatly 
increased demand for loans. Some of this money 
is going into land, but largely it is going into 
buildings. Interest rates are very reasonable. The 
effect of these conditions is shown in the total of 
real estate sales, which for April reached a total of 
$4,309,000, against $1,756,000 for April, 1918, A 
particularly interesting feature is the fact that only 
one deed recorded for the month exceeded $100,000, 
while of the 1,325 deeds recorded more than 1,200 
were for single lots or dwellings—mostly new—of 
moderate price, showing that the movement is really 
a home-owning demand. 

Building permits issued during April numbered 
507 and totaled $726,225, which is a large increase 
over March and also over April of last year. Per- 
mits issued thus far this month show that the gain 
is keeping up. 





WORK ON HUGE FACTORY BEGINS 

Detroit, Micu., May 5.—Work was begun this 
week on the $3,000,000 plant of the Detroit Seam- 
less Steel Tubes Co., the first unit of which, to cost 
$1,000,009, will be completed by Jan. 1. The cor- 
poration will erect during the present season, on 
a subdivision recently purchased, 150 homes for its 
workmen. 

The first definite announcement of the plans of 
the Durant Building, which is to house the offices 
of the General Motors Co., was made last week by 
H. A. Austin, general manager of the Durant Build- 
ing Corporation. The building, work on which is 
to be begun soon, will cost approximately $5,000,- 
000, and cover 1,200,000 square feet, or about 30 
acres. 

Building permits issued here during April totalled 
$3,330,700, being 193 percent in excess of the cor- 
responding month last year. This is the greatest 
percentage of gain made by any large city. 





SAYS BUILDING ACTIVITY HAS BEGUN 


Onronta, N. Y., May 5.—After two years of 
stagnation, building work is starting up in good 
shape, according to Roscoe C. Briggs, president 
of the Briggs Lumber Co. ‘‘We are very much 
pleased with trade prospects for 1919,’’ said Mr. 
Briggs. ‘‘The good weather of March and April 
caused building to begin much earlier than usual. 
There are many persons here who wish to become 
home owners, and the lumber dealers are conducting 
a ‘Build a Home’ campaign that we feel will pro- 
duce results.’’ 





LUMBERMAN RIDDLES A FALLACY 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa., May 5.—A lively tilt has been 
going on in the columns of the Daily Democrat, of 
this city, between its editor and Lemon L. Smith, 
president of the Johnstown Millwork & Lumber Co., 
on the subject of building at present prices of ma- 
terials. The newspaper took the ground that pres- 
ent prices are too high, and announced that it had 
postponed the erection of a 7-story building for its 
own use until, under the free operation of the law 
of supply and demand, prices should reach a lower 
level. Attributing present prices more to the 
‘*monopolization of stumpage and combinations 
among producers’’ and ‘‘holding valuable timber 
out of use’’ than to the legitimate causes of ad- 
vanced wages and higher freight charges, as well as 
the increased cost of everything entering into the 
production of lumber, the unwary editor opened his 

guard to Mr. Smith’s rapier thrust, as follows: 


In all fairness to the manufacturers of lumber, in 
whom we have no interest other than that we would 
like to see them continue to do business so that we can 
continue to be distributers of their products, I will 
say that there is no monopolization of stumpage, nor 
combinations of producers of lumber in the United 








States. Before the war there were about 49,000 timber 
owning sawmills in the United States. To organize 
these into a combination would be an absolute impossi- 
bility. If the producers of one kind of wood were to 
organize they would immediately run into the compe- 
tition of other kinds of wood which may be substituted. 
If the producers of one section were to organize they 
would immediately come into competition with the pro- 
ducers of another section, who might have advantages 
in freight rates. 

Your use of the expression, ‘“‘to hold valuable timber 
out of use,” sounds like a threadbare Henry Georgeism. 
If timber owners did not hold timber out of use there 
would be no life to their operation, No sane investor 
would put money into an expensive sawmill operation 
unless there was at least twenty years’ supply of timber 
guaranteed. So while they operate the first year of 
existence it is an economic necessity that they should 
hold nineteen years’ supply out of use. 


Mr. Smith summed up the well known economic 
reasons why lumber prices are on a permanently 
higher level, showing conclusively that the man who 
sets out to bear the market for building materials 
is really bearing the labor market. He also showed 
that low prices of building materials do not neces- 
sarily mean activity in the building industry, be- 
cause when prices are low wages also are likely to 
be low, and employment uncertain, 

Mr. Smith has recently returned home after an 
absence of three months spent in the war stricken 
countries of Europe, as correspondent for another 
Johnstown paper, the Tribune. He says that mil- 
lions of feet of timber were destroyed by artillery 























The above photograph, taken on the steps of the State 
capitol, Jackson, Miss., shows (left to right) L. R. 
Putman, publicity chief of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, recently named regional director of the “Own 
Your Home” campaign of the Department of Labor; 
Theodore G, Bilbo, governor of Mississippi, and 
King H. Pullen, of the Southern Pine organization, 
The lumbermen are shown while in conference with 
Governor Bilbo over the “Own Your Home” drive 
which will be inaugurated in Mississippi soon, 





fire, and that the world faces the tremendous re- 
construction needs with its visible supply of timber 
depleted by the vast consumption of lumber for war 
purposes as well as the unparalleled destruction of 
standing timber, which he cites as having a direct 
bearing upon the future course of lumber prices. 





HUNDREDS OF HOMES TO BE BUILT 


LANSING, Micu., May 5.—This city has launched 
the greatest home building campaign in its his- 
tory. Banks, contractors, builders, industries, real 
estate concerns, the press, civic organizations and 
all other bodies interested in the progress of the 
city have united in the movement. Necessary 
financing has been assured by the banks, the cash- 
iers of which comprise the finance committee. With- 
in a few days after the campaign started about 200 
houses had been pledged by the subscribers to the 
‘‘Own Your Home’’ movement. The campaign 
continues this week and it is estimated that the 
total number of new homes to be erected as a 
result will be a thousand or more, 


TWO PRICE INVESTIGATIONS STARTED 


New Or.EANS, LA., May 5.—The joint committee 
in charge of the local ‘‘ Build Now’’ and ‘‘Own 
a Home’’ campaigns held a meeting last Thursday 
to discuss plans. The movement will be formally 
inaugurated about May 15 and actively pressed 
for three months. One of the plans under con- 
sideration contemplates the establishment of a cen- 
trally located office where any resident of New 
Orleans may obtain free information regarding 
home building, cost of materials ete. 

W. J. Ferry outlined a publicity plan and de- 
scribed the methods used in a similar movement at 
Kansas City. George W. Moore, president of the 
local Building Trades Council, pledged the fullest 
codperation of that body. The appointment of 
publicity and finance committees by C. S. Barnes, 
chairman of the builders’ group, was authorized. 

Meanwhile the controversy over the local cost of 
building materials, which took definite form at the 
annual meeting of the Louisiana Homestead League 
in Bogalusa week before last, has evoked two inves- 
tigations, one by a committee appointed at the 
homestead league’s meeting, and another by a com- 
mittee named by Mayor Behrman. Allain C. Andry, 
of the homestead league’s committee, has issued a 
statement attacking local retail quotations on lum- 
ber. He asserts that certain local yards are making 
a gross profit of 80 percent on certain items of 
“*C?? grade pine, and also cites a reported case 
in which the cost of a certain type of residence had 
advanced 265 percent since 1915. The owner of 
a residence erected in 1915 at a cost of $8,500 had 
planned to build an exact duplicate this season, he 
asserts, and finds that the present cost would be 
over $20,000. The lumber bill for the structure 
amounted in 1915 to $905, he says, whereas the 
lumber bill today for the identical items and fig- 
ured by the same company amounts to $2,492. 

The mayor’s committee began its investigation 
today, while the homestead league’s committee has 
been quietly at work, it is understood, for about 
a week, 


WORE ON BIG OFFICE BUILDING BEGINS 


LANSING, Micu., May 5.—One of the biggest 
building projects in Lansing this year will be the 
construction of the State office building, work on 
which was started this week. About 300 men will 
be employed, and the exterior work is to be com- 
pleted by Nov. 1. The contractor is to receive 
$815,293 for the job complete. The structure will 
be six stories high and will house all the State 
commissions and boards, which are now occupying 
rented quarters at a cost of $40,000 a year. 








LIBERTY BONDS TO HELP BUILD HOMES 

SoutH MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 6.—As an- 
nounced in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, steps have been taken for organizing the 
Liberty Home Association under what has come 
to be known as the South Milwaukee plan. It is 
purposed to form a corporation with authorized 
capital stock of $100,000, only $60,000 of which 
will be issued now, divided into shares of $50 each. 
Subscribers will pay for their stock by non-interest 
bearing notes, secured by 414 percent Liberty 
bonds at par to the amount of face of the notes. 
These bonds will be used by the association as 
collateral for borrowing money to carry on home 
building operations. None of the bonds will be 
sold, and as the coupons mature they will be clipped 
and delivered to the owners, 

Whenever the executive committee decides to 
erect five or more houses a loan will be made at a 
local bank for the purchase price of the lots, and 
additional loans will be made, as required, to com- 
plete the houses. When the buildings are finished 
the bank will take a 5-year mortgage for 60 per- 
cent of the selling price of the house, crediting the 
amount on the oldest note then outstanding, and 
when the initial cash payments and the monthly 
payments come in, these amounts also will be 
turned over to the bank for credit on notes in 
the order of their dates. 

When the association sells a house the trans- 
action will be covered by an option agreement with 
the purchaser, who will take the option subject 
to the 60 percent mortgage then outstanding... The 
initial cash payment and the monthly cash pay- 
ments which he makes will be credited by the 
association on the remaining 40 percent of the 
purchase price and this money will be turned in 
to the bank to be credited on the association’s 
notes then outstanding. 

When the purposes of the association have been 
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accomplished and the time for liquidation arrives, 
the capital assets, consisting of Liberty bonds, will 
be distributed among the subscribers and, provided 
the capital has not been impaired, each subscriber 
will receive back the Liberty bonds that he depos- 
ited with the association as collateral and his de- 
mand note given in payment for stock will be 
canceled. 

By building houses in lots of from five to ten, 
thereby securing the advantage of quantity prices 
on all materials and maximum economy of con- 
struction, the association expects to be able to 
sell the completed houses at prices lower than an 
individual buyer could secure from the average 
contractor under a similar payment plan. 

One of the prime movers in organizing the new 
association and a member of its board of directors, 
is Walter E. Orth, manager of the South Milwaukee 
Lumber Co. 


— 


STATEWIDE BUILDING ACTIVITY SEEN 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 6.—The best evidence 
that the ‘‘ Build Now’’ campaign is bearing fruit 
in Milwaukee is found in the figures of the building 
inspector showing that in April 546 permits, valuea 
at $1,804,521, were issued for new construction. 
In April, 1918, the number of permits was 389 
and the aggregate value $733,817. Since Jan, 1 
the value of building permits issued in Milwaukee 
is $3,471,269, an excellent four months’ record con- 
sidering the time. For the corresponding quarter 
of 1918 the aggregate was $1,490,409. 

In the industrial centers as well as in the isolated 
sections of the State the hesitancy concerning new 
dwelling projects is disappearing. Now that it is 
generally understood that prices may go even 





higher and for several years at least can not go 
lower there is more interest in building, and it is 


expected that this interest will grow rapidly. 


A contract for the erection of fifty dwellings at 
Two Rivers, Wis., has been awarded to Mattefs 
Bros., of Antigo, Wis., by the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Co. and the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Co., both of which concerns are undertaking large 
plant extension projects. Each of the houses will 
have six rooms and bath. Last year Mattefs Bros. 
built twenty-five similar dwellings for the same in- 
terests, and it is possible that the projected 50 
houses will be increased to 100 by the end of the 
year. 

At Nichols, Wis., in Outagamie County, a new 
townsite on the extension of the Wisconsin & North- 
ern Railroad, twenty-five homes will be built this 
year by A. L. Nichols, founder of the community. 
The general contract has been let to the Fraser 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Appleton. 





SAYS LABOR HOLDS THE KEY 

New Or.Eans, La., May 5.—John H. Kirby, of 
the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
passed thru New Orleans last Saturday on his way 
home from St. Louis, where he attended the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Asked for his views regarding the build- 
ing situation and outlook, Mr. Kirby declared that 
‘‘the building trade of the nation is at the mercy of 
organized labor. Labor,’’ he explained, ‘‘ can erect 
more homes for the people, more domiciles for 
business and at the same time have better employ- 
ment if it is willing.’’ He continued: 


Little building will be done, on account of the labor 
unions. Practically none can be undertaken until 
agreements are reached with the unions to permit it. 
Contractors can not make a price on any undertaking, 
because they can not tell what the unions will demand. 


Mr. Kirby said that the price of lumber at 
wholesale is substantially that fixed by the War 
Industries Board in June, 1918, but the cost of 


producing lumber and putting it on the car has 
increased substantially since that date on account 
of the increased cost of labor. 

‘*The retailers, however, are paying the same 
price to the mills they paid last June, so you can 
see that lumber manufacturers are not making 
money,’’ he said. ‘‘We can not reduce the price 
of labor and we can not put up the price unless all 
do so. We have to wait until a change of conditions 
reduces the cost of production. I think a redue- 
tion will come about thru the growing efficiency of 
labor. There is a constant increase in efficiency, 
compared to last year, when all able-bodied men 
were in the army.’’ 

Mr. Kirby declared that as long as labor is at its 
present price and of the same efficiency, and as long 
as supplies such as saws, rails, machinery, live- 
stock and feed remain at the present level, there can 
be no reduction in the cost—and therefore no re- 
duction in the price—of lumber. 





BAN ON PLUMBING HALTS HOUSING 


New Lonpon, Conn., May 5.—Because the local 
board of water and sewer cgmmissioners refuses to 
allow the type of plumbing installed in 116 houses 
being built here by the United States Bureau of 
Industrial Housing & Transportation fo be con- 
nected with the city system, Director L. K. Saer- 
man has ordered work on, the houses, which are 97 
percent completed, to stop immediately. The city 
authorities assert that the type of simplified plumb- 
ing installed is unsanitary, notwithstanding that be- 
fore its adoption by the United States Housing Cor- 
poration it was thoroly inspected and tested by a 
board composed of five sanitary engineers of na- 
tional reputation, and notwithstanding the fact that 
it has been installed, without opposition, in houses 
erected by the corporation in scores of other cities. 





How Springfield Dealers Are Boosting Building 


(Continued from Front Page) 
Sunday issue of each morning newspaper carries 
two or three full pages, and the evening paper 
every Wednesday carries two to three full pages. 
The papers themselves, in codperation, appropri- 
ated and donated about one-third of the space to 
propaganda and appropriate news stories. 

Hach paper carries in big letters across the top 
of each ‘‘ Build Now’’ page proper headings, such 
as ‘‘New construction necessary;’’ ‘‘It is good 
business to ‘Build Now’;’’ ‘‘Springfield needs 
2,000 new homes;’’ ‘‘Invest well. Build now;’? 
‘“Build Now. Have a home’’; ‘‘The nation urges, 
Build Now;’’ ‘‘ Build Now a safe investment; ’’ 
““Face the facts! Build Now;’’ ‘‘Make a good 
investment. Build Now;’’ ‘‘No time like the 
present ;’’ ‘‘The nation needs 700,000 new homes. ’’ 

We have taken liberal space in each issue. We 
have not tried to advertise our individual business, 
but have contributed articles on the facts as they’ 
exist. Our ‘‘write-ups’’? have covered the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Our country’s prosperity; manufacturing con- 
ditions; lumber supply and demand; retarding and 
restricting of building thruout the war period; 
decreased production of lumber with impossibility 
of betterment in the near future; our new foreign 
banking relations; our export demands; narrow 
margins of profit for manufacturers at present 
prices; the improbability of lessening freight rates; 
the improbability of wages lowering; the small 
increase in building materials; prices as compared 
with other staples; northern pine forests rapidly 
diminishing ; southern pine forests similarly dimin- 
ishing; in the year 1900 the center of lumber pro- 
duction moved from the northern forests to the 
southern pine forests; within ten years 81 percent 
of all the yellow pine sawmills now operating will 
be cut out and thru; the center of lumber produc- 
tion will soon move to the western forests; west- 
ern freight rates are double those from the South; 
orders on file, and unshipped, for some 40,000 
carloads of yellow pine for consumption in this 
country; over 800 carloads of yellow pine lumber 
have been shipped each and every day since the 
armistice was signed; the great necessity of con- 
struction all over the country, public and private; 
vast amounts of lumber required for railroad 
bridges, ties, and box cars; the fact that construc- 
tion is the second biggest industry in the country, 
and so necessary to its welfare; the fact that statis- 
ticians and authorities advise ‘‘ purchasing now’? 
for future requirements lumber, cement, glass and 
other building materials; that authoritative econo- 
mists claim our new levels are normal and _ per- 
manent, 

More recently we have brought out the fact that 
members of the industrial board, having assumed 
the responsibility of ascertaining as to the fairness 
or unfairness of existing prices of building ma- 
terials, handed in their resignations over a month 
ago; the fact that the Illinois legislative investi- 
gating committee, having been convinced that this 


is a good time to build, is formulating a report 
to that effect for the public. 

We have called attention in the articles to the 
fact that a lumber retailer’s place is to carry ma- 
terials required and specified, give efficient service, 
and let the public use its own judgment as to when 
and what to buy; the fact that our policy has 
been to not give advice or recommend, but the 
unusual conditions existing prompt us and warrant 
us in changing our policy, which accounts for our 
‘*Build Now’’ program being carried out. 

’ Rather than trying to sell materials thru our 
advertising, we have aimed to make our program 
strictly educational. We have printed statistics 
and facts with the view of molding the public 
mind. We have borne in mind that, aside from 
charitable donations, we Americans are not apt 
to invest our money except for profit. 

We have not thought so well of, nor have we used, 
the slogans ‘‘Own your home,’’ ‘‘General wel- 
fare,’’ ‘‘Buy at home,’’ ‘‘Patriotism,’’ ‘‘ Help 
build a greater city,’’ ‘‘Employ the idle’’ and 
so on. 

Part of our program has been to lay the facts 
before our State administration. We have made 
personal calls on the governor, and have written 
the proper departments urging the necessity of 
building promptly contemplated and needed State 





Heartily Appreciates Cooperation 
May 7, 1919. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: It gives me pleasure to ad- 
vise you that the campaign the retail 
lumbermen of Chicago and Cook County 
are carrying in the Chicago daily papers is 
stimulating local building operations far 
beyond our expectations. 

We have had many sincere compliments 
on the copy used in this campaign, and as 
a result of the publicity carried in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 19 
we have had requests for proof sheets of 
these advertisements from local lumber 
dealers in all parts of the country. 

We heartily appreciate the additional co- 
operation you have given our organization 
from time to time thru your columns, as 
well as the enormous volume of reading 
matter you are constantly carrying to en- 
courage more home building, and I, as one 
of the members of the publicity committee, 
know that the combined efforts the lumber- 
men of the country are putting forth at this 
time are bringing the desired results. 

Very truly yours, 
L. L. BARTH, 
Vice President, Edward Hines Lumber Co. 











buildings and hard roads. We have been success- 
ful in getting the legislature to pass a bill appro- 
priating $1,000,000 for a State building in Spring- 
field. The foundation is already started. 

We have urged quick action on the part of the 
industrial board and the Illinois legislative inves- 
tigating committee. We have sh em that the 
time required in making their investigations has 
naturally retarded construction and industry, na- 
tionwide. 

When the legislative investigating committee got 
around to investigating the lumber situation, rather 
than have them call a lot of half informed or mis- 
informed witnesses whose opinions would probably 
conflict I arranged for the appearance of, as wit- 
nesses, thru invitations and acceptances, Charles 8. 
Keith, lumber expert; Roger E. Simmons, of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and William Logan Hall, of the United 
States Forestry Department. I have been assured 
by the committee, thru its chairman, that they are 
satisfied and convinced that this is a good time 
to build. Their report to the administration and 
to the publie is being drafted and will soon be 
published. 

In conclusion, let me state that I believe a 
‘*Build Now’’ program such as we have promul- 
gated will obtain results. The educational feature 
seems to appeal, and our program is not looked 
on by the public as a ‘‘selling scheme.’’ 

Let every dealer set aside any selfish interests, 
ascertain the good, pertinent reasons for building 
now, lay the facts before the public thru the press, 
and if consistent use bill posters of large, conspicu- 
ous size, 

It must be appealing to the contemplating in- 
vestor in construction to receive advice at this 
time to ‘‘ Build Now’’ from the leading magazines, 
the largest, best informed newspapers, trade jour- 
nals, also statisticians, authorities and experts. 

‘*The proof of the pudding is in the eating!’’ 
Our plan has worked! “ 

I wish to add that as a nationwide move I es- 
teem highly the ideas as put forth by Mr. Putman, 
advertising manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. However, many cities need a vast amount 
of bigger buildings, such as apartments, offices, 
storage houses, elevators ete. Also subdivisions 
should be built up with houses and apartments to 
be rented. 

We aim, in our plan, to appeal to those having 
money to invest. We have tried to show them that 
an investment in new construction, at present 
prices, is most profitable and safe. 

We intend to continue our program thru another 
sixty to ninety days. We would welcome sugges- 
tions. 

We will be pleased to give to your readers, at 
their request, any information in detail that we 
might have. Yours truly, 

THos. D. VrREDENBURGH II. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 3, 1919. 
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RECONSTRUCTION, READJUSTMENT OR ELIMINATION--WHICH? 


A well known lumber manufacturer, having four 
or five sawmills in operation, called on a bank 
president seeking a loan of $25,000. We will des- 
ignate the lumber manufacturer as Mr. Jones. 

The bank president said: ‘‘ Well, now, Mr. 
Jones, we have always regarded the lumbermen as 
conducting one of the safest and most profitable 
industries, and we have a lot of good customers 
among the lumbermen of this section and are anx- 
ious to do all we can consistently on mutual lines. 
Would you mind giving me a detailed statement of 
the results of your last year’s business?’’ 

Mr. Jones replied: ‘‘My business of last year 
shows a net profit of $50,000. I am forced to admit 
that one of my mills shows a loss of $25,000. This 
was caused by its unfavorable location. The mill is 
in itself an old one, with antiquated machinery, 
slow in process of manufacture, expensive to op- 
erate, and maintain.’’ 

The bank president: ‘‘Then, Mr. Jones, as I 
understand it, the results of your three mills show 


[By Horton Corwin Jr., Norfolk, Va] 


that had you closed down one of your mills, and 
not operated it, your net profit would have been 
$75,000. Let me ask what stumpage you cut up 
in the particular mill showing the loss of $25,000,’’ 
to which Mr. Jones replied, ‘‘Ten million feet.’’ 

Mr. Bank President said: ‘‘ Now, Mr. Jones, sup- 
posing that instead of operating that mill you had 
closed it down, what could you have sold the 
10,000,000 feet of stumpage for without any ex- 
pense to you?’’ 

Answer: ‘‘ Possibly $7 to $8.’’ 

Mr. Bank President: ‘‘Mr. Jones, in computing 
your results, what did you charge up against the 
mill for the 10,000,000 feet of stumpage?’’ 

. Answer: ‘‘Four dollars a thousand feet.’’ 

Mr. Bank President: ‘‘Then, Mr. Jones, is it 
not right to assume that had you closed down that 
mill and not operated it at all, and sold your stand- 


ing timber, instead of a loss of $25,000 would not 
you have secured a profit of from $30,000 to $40,- 
000? Does it not appear that you cut 10,000,000 
feet of timber which was sacrificed and a loss en- 
tailed of $25,000, so if you had not operated that 
particular mill and been wise in closing it down, 
your standing timber would thereby be saved for 
posterity and you would have $25,000 more to the 
good and had your. timber left? Now, Mr. Jones, 
would it be expedient to reconstruct or readjust 
that mill, and could it be done so as to’ make it 
profitable???’ 

To which Mr. Jones replied: ‘‘ Possibly that 
might be done, but as a matter of fact the amount 
of timber back of and accessible to that mill in its. 
present condition would not warrant the expend- 
iture necessary, for it would virtually mean the re- 
building and reéquipment of the whole mill.’’ 

Mr. Bank President: ‘‘Then does it not appear 
that the best plan, if you can not reconstruct, can 
not readjust, is to eliminate?’’ 





NORTHEAST MISSOURI ASTIR FOR THE SILO 


HANNIBAL, Mo., May 5.—Northeast Missouri has 
been astir ever since E. J. Trosper, district agri- 
cultural agent, launched the big silo drive, March 
17-29, which had as its object the building of 100 
silos in each of the twenty-five counties in that 
section during 1919. Said KE. J. Trosper, director 
of the campaign: 

The coiperating factors were the Northeast Mis- 
souri Agricultural Association, farm bureaus of north- 
east Missouri, county agents of northeast Missouri, 
University of Missouri, and the Missouri State Board 
of Agriculture. But the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce made our campaign possible by contributing 
$2,000. The silo manufacturers followed with an addi- 
tional $1,700. Last but not least, faithful Hannibal 
contributed $300. 

Then the press of northeast Missouri came to our 
rescue. Every paper of any consequence in our silo 
campaign counties made tremendous sacrifices to boost 
our cause. A double page 6-column wide supplement 
was prepared and run in all the leading newspapers 
of northeast Missouri. This supplement was illustrated 
and contained snappy articles on silos and silage. In 
addition it carried announcements of silo campaign 


ers on agricultural questions in the country were in 
attendance and delivered addresses. 

Among the number were Hugh G. Van Pelt, 
editor of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer; Dr. W. H. 
Jardine, president of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege; Sam Jordan, the highest paid county agent 
in the United States; E. A. Trowbridge, of the 
animal husbandry department at Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture; J. Kelly Wright, Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture; F, W. Merrill, of 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer; and P. H. Ross, Mis- 
souri State leader of county agents. 

In addition practical farmers and silo users; 
business men; representatives of the northeast 
Missouri Agricultural Association, and county 
agents were also present to help start the cam- 
paign off right. 

From this number of speakers Mr. Trosper or- 
ganized his eight squadrons, He had so planned 
their work that meetings were held in the after- 








for county farm bureaus to compete against each 
other for various prizes such as largest county 
farmer attendance for one week; largest number 
silos constructed in one county in the year follow- 
ing the campaign; largest farmer attendance at 
any one meeting regardless of county lines; larg- 
est number of autos in any one silo inspection 
tour; $1,150 were offered in cash prizes. 


The Practical Results 


And was the campaign a success? Just ask the 
thirty speakers, men of national reputation, who 
were brought to northeast Missouri to exploit the 
necessity of Missouri coming to the front in the 
number of silos. Ask E. J. Trosper, of Hannibal, 
director of the campaign. He will show reports 
from numerous communities indicating that the 
silo campaign proved far more a success than was 
originally expected. 

The attendance at the seventy-five meetings held 














A PROCESSION FORMED AND MARCHED THRU THE BUSINESS 
SECTION OF THE CITY 


dates, schedule of speakers, distribution of the various 
prizes etc. More than 1,000,000 copies were scat- 
tered all over northeast Missouri. 


A Spectacular Start 


This campaign was inaugurated at a big round- 
up held at Hannibal on March 18, when the open- 
ing gun was fired. Business men, farmers and 
other residents of northeast Missouri were Hanni- 
bal’s guests on this day. St. Louis honored the 
occasion by running a special train to Hannibal 
which carried a big delegation of St. Louis boosters. 
The train arrived about noon and was met by the 
Hannibal band. A procession was formed and 
marched thru the business section of the city led 
by A. W. Schisler, chairman of the agricultural 
committee, and Col. Robert E. Lee, secretary of the 
sales managers’ bureau, both of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. All northeast Missouri 
welcomed the St. Louisians. ‘‘And well could they 
afford to do so,’’ said Mr. Trosper, ‘‘for the real 
credit for the success of the affair is laid at the 
feet of St. Louis. Without the hearty financial 
aid and moral support of the St. Louis business 
interests who contributed toward the financing of 
the gigantic proposition there would have been 
no silo campaign. What St. Louis has done for 
the success of the enterprise is appreciated all 
over northeast Missouri.’ Too much praise can 
not be given these men from the metropolis of the 
State.’’ 

Oratorical, Aerial and Automobile Aid 


This day witnessed the gathering of forces pre- 
liminary to the campaign. Some of the best speak- 


noons and evenings in as many counties as there 
were squadrons, 

Thru the efforts of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce an airplane was secured for two days 
from Scott Field. Maj. Abbey furnished both 
the ‘‘birds’’ and the machine. Two flights were 
arranged, Friday and Saturday of the last week. 
The first day the two birdmen, Lieut. Koontz and 
Sergeant Benson, flew over most of the counties 
included in the drive and reached Monroe City 
shortly after noon, where they landed to replenish 
their gasoline supply. Several thousand people 
were on hand to welcome the aviators, and after 
a layover of one hour they proceeded to Hannibal, 
flying over the city for ten minutes and then 
making a direct shoot for home. Thousands of 
circulars telling northeast Missouri of the campaign 
were dropped from the airplane as it flew over the 
finest farming land in the State. 


The automobile silo tour was an important as 
well as instructive feature of the campaign. One 
half day in each county was devoted to this in- 
spection tour. Farmers collected in their automo- 
biles at a central point and drove thru the county, 
making stops at farms having silos. Here the 
owners gave facts and figures which were very 
convincing to the most skeptical. Such statements 
as these were made: ‘‘I could not run cattle with- 
out a silo.’’ ‘‘If my silo were to burn down wu 
fall to pieces I would immediately build another 
one.’’ ‘The silo saves the corn crop and pre- 
vents waste.’’ 

In order to stimulate attendance it was arranged 





E. J. TROSPER, DIRECTOR OF THE SILO CAMPAIGN, GIVING PUBLICITY 
MATERIAL TO LIEUT. KOONTZ 


was 5,000. Approximately 20 percent of the heads 
of families signified interest by pledging themselves 
either to build or buy a silo this coming year. 
Thruout the section covered by the silo campaign 
the farmers are not only talking silos but are build- 
ing them. They are placing orders early in the 
spring, which they have never done before. 

Before the silo campaign was conducted only one 
silo company had a sales organization covering 
northeast Missouri. Now all of the twenty com- 
panies that contributed to the fund to carry on 
the campaign are building sales organizations. 

Marion County alone harbors headquarters of 
eight Acme concrete silo construction companies, 
six of which have gone into business as a direct 
result of the campaign. 





VALOR OFFICIALLY RECOGNIZED 


Granp Rapips, MicH., May 5—Decorated by the 
French Government, Capt. Gilbert White, son of 
the late T. Stewart White, who was one of the 
pioneer lumbermen of Michigan, has been given the 
right to bear the title of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, one of the highest compliments that 
can be paid by the French nation. Word that he 
was cited was received by Mrs. White in a cable, 
altho she had received a letter with the news a 
short time previous. 





THE ANNUAL loss from preventable labor turn- 
over in the United States is conservatively esti- 
mated at $1,250,000,000. : 
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88 “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME“ 


THE COMMUN ITY BUILDER 


ee MARK 





Public Spirited Ginn Gives Residence oie Michigan Commie s Civic Home 


When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN opened the campaign for community de- 
velopment nearly a decade ago, the idea was new, if not in principle, at least 
in application. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said editorially at that time: ‘‘It 
is time for every community to get back to first principles, to develop the 
home place, to build the houses and improve the farms and promote the wel- 
fare of the home community. To do this there will be no better time than the 
present. Money is plentiful. Invested in a home it can not get away. Put 
into farm improvements it will return dividends. Truly, ‘there’s no place like 
home,’ when it comes to laying by safely the savings that are to provide for a 
rainy day. Every move that tends to make the home community better is a 
move in the right direction.’’ 

The present purpose is to direct special attention to the final sentence in the 
foregoing paragraph—‘‘ Every move that tends to make the home community 
better is a move in the right direction.’’ In this statement is comprehended 
the full significance of the doctrine of ‘‘Community Building’’ as advocated 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. When the citizens of any community once 
have taken this view of local development and improvement and have realized 
the truth that it is an aggregate of individual improvements, together with 
codperation in behalf of the public welfare that constitutes community build- 
ing, they will have understood what the Community Builder long has been 
aiming at. 

Frequent reference is made nowadays to the importance of continuing per- 
manently the community codperation developed by necessities born of the war. 
To all who have given any thought to the subject of promoting the community 
welfare it has seemed vitally important that the habit of codperating formed 
during the war should by all means be perpetuated in order that each com- 
munity may move forward as a unit in the fields of civies, agriculture, educa- 
tion and morality as well as in commerce. There has been need in the past for 
work of this kind in every community; but it was not until the war practically 
enforced the need that such community codperation was brought about. 

Suggestions in many sections that local organizations heretofore performing 
war work should hereafter engage in community building in some of its phases 
indicate a decided trend in that direction that in many communities has made 
considerable progress and even attained substantial results. Community houses 
are springing up all over the country, and when a community is provided with a 
permanent home for its various civic organizations the movement to promote 
the public welfare may be said to have ‘‘ crossed the Rubicon’’ and there is to 
be no turning back. 

An inspiring example of the perpetuating of a war agency into the sphere of 
peaceful accomplishment is afforded by the gift to a community of a fine res1- 
dence lately used for Red Cross work. This gift was made to the people of 
Adrian, Mich., by Dr. A. M. Stephenson, formerly of that city but now of 
Kansas City, Mo. In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Robert Darnton, 





general manager of the fence sales department of the Page Steel & Wire Co., 
of Adrian, says: ‘‘ During a recent expansion drive for members in the Adrian 
Chamber of Commerce, at the close of the campaign at a noonday luncheon 
Caryl Spiller, the former secretary of the chamber, brought before the atten- 
tion of the ladies and gentlemen present the idea of building a community 
house, which among other things would stand as a recognition of what our boys 
did in service in the world-wide war.’’ 

Mr. Darnton then goes on to say that it was Mr. Spiller’s idea that only a 
start was to be made at the time, and with that idea in mind he had drawn up 
some pledges to be signed. Starting the pledges with $100 for himself, they 
soon reached $1,000, the amount asked for. News of this action published in 
the Adrian Telegram was brought to the attention of Dr. A. M. Stephenson, 
who immediately wrote the following letter to Clarke E. Baldwin, of the board 
of directors of the Adrian Chamber of Commerce: 

‘*The idea of a Civic Home for Adrian as proposed by Caryl Spiller and 
outlined in the Telegram appeals strongly to me, and if the committee in 
charge of the matter thinks that my property at the corner of North Main 
and Toledo streets will fill the bill it will be a great pleasure to me to donate 
it for the purpose in the name of Dr. Robert Stephenson and family. My 
only reservation will be that it must always be used for civie or charitable 
purposes, ’’ 

In response to this liberal offer the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce four days later sent the following acceptance: 

“On behalf of the Adrian Chamber of Commerce we accept the gift of your 
home property for a civic home and offer the sincere gratitude of the entire 
community. Your generous action will give great impetus to the movement 
to provide a suitable building, and as soon as possible a commission will be 
chosen to carry out the project. Will notify you at the earliest possible 
moment when ready to receive title. Trust we may have the pleasure of having 
you with us when the transfer occurs so that the Chamber of Commerce and 
the entire community may have an opportunity of thanking you for your 
splendid gift.’’ The deed has since been received. 

Commenting on the gift and its significance, Mr. Baldwin said, ‘‘I know of 
no other project which would be of more or greater benefit to Adrian than a 
civic home. It will provide a place where the citizens of Adrian may get 
together, rub elbows, lock arms and talk over things in general.’’ Mr. Darnton 
said, ‘‘The donation of the Stephenson property to the Adrian civie building 
fund is one of the grandest things that could have happened. I feel that 
Adrian is about to face a new era in civie progress, and the possession of a 
community building will aid the city greatly.’’ Other prominent citizens were 
equally impressed with the significance of the gift and saw in the possession of 
a civic center the one thing needed to encourage and perpetuate community 
cooperation in behalf of the public welfare. 








The proposal of Henry David Watson that an 


upon which other community experiments have been 
wrecked has been the element of personality which 





elaborate experiment in modern farming be made 
as a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt is receiving 
considerable attention in the editorial columns of 
the leading newspapers. Mr. Watson, it will be 
recalled, discovered that alfalfa could be raised 
without irrigation, and at one time he had on his 
farm of 8,000 acres at Kearney, Neb., 2,500 acres 
of that legume. He also developed his dairy herd 
until a barn holding 320 cows was necessary, the 
largest barn of its kind ever built. Commenting 
on Mr. Watson’s proposal the Portland Oregonian 
says, in part: ‘‘Suecess of the experiment will 
center around the wisdom exhibited in the seleetion 
of the 125 families who would constitute its basis. 
They must be families who strongly desire to re- 
turn to the land, are without means, but probably 
possess other qualifications, such as industry, con- 
tinuity of purpose, fair intelligence and willingness 
to cooperate with others.’’ Continuing, the editor 
says: ‘‘Whether the venture ultimately is made as 
a ‘memorial’ or as a straight business proposition, 
it promises to constitute a valuable object lesson. 
The crux of the plan is scientific management and 
provision for technical education in agriculture. 
A competent superintendent would be employed, 
‘regardless of cost.’ There also would be a dairy 
manager, a swine director, a shepherd and a poultry 
chief. Provision for 1,250 cows and 1,250 pigs, 
or ten of each to the family, will mean that no 
family will lack work to do every day in the year. 
No cow can hope for a place in the herd which 
produces less than 10,000 pounds of 3 percent milk 
or 360 pounds of butter a year. The farm unit 
is to be 160 acres of unirrigated or eighty acres of 
irrigated land, from which fact it may be deduced 
that those who enter into the spirit of the Roose- 
velt memorial will share the colonel’s wellknown 
views as to the size of families, 

‘*Nothing, says Mr. Watson, is to be left out. 
One is the more inclined to assent to this after 
reading that the community laundry and the com- 
munity creamery have places of equal importance 
in the scheme. They are to be built under a single 
roof, for economy in the use of power machinery. 
By the elimination of churning day and wash day 
at one sweep from the farm routine, it would seem 
that the final appeal had been made to wives and 
mothers to join in the experiment. So organized, 
and with its community center, its provision for 
gratification of longings for the higher life, and 
its scheme of codperation in buying and marketing, 
it approaches very near to the ideal. But the rock 





“Dress Up' the Farm” 


“You can’t keep people in the country un- 
less you make it attractive,’’ recently sald 
George W. Maher, president of the Illinois 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, in favoring the ‘stay-on-the-farm 
movement” advocated by forward-looking and 
public spirited citizens everywhere. At pres- 
ent, Mr. Maher asserts, “the farmer learns 
banking, real estate, politics and everything 
but the simple elements of art and archi- 
tecture in the agricultural college.’”” ‘‘In most 
country communities,”’ he said, ‘‘there is no 
park to relieve the ragweed monotony; there 
are no beautiful public buildings to rest the 
eye when the sight of the home neighborhood 
gets wearing. Lakes and trees are not so 
plentiful.as city people think. There is noth- 
ing to relieve the monotony of one ugly 
farmhouse after another,’’ and the much 
vaunted “‘drive down a country road” sald to 
be responsible for the marriage of so many 
rural school teachers Is nothing to boast of, 
he said. 

“Why, half the time the only definite im- 
pression you getois the dust you raise,” Mr. 
Maher sald; ‘‘most farm houses are so drab 
and so alike that one doesn’t get any definite 
impression as one drives along.” 

The picture painted by Mr. Maher, tho 
somewhat overdrawn, doubtless Is justified 
In its fidelity to conditions that exist In many 
sections. Not until farm owners are fully 
persuaded that their happiness is more secure 
on their farm than in city or village will they 
bulld real homes on their farms. The farmer 
who considers the farm as merely a workshop, 
a place to earn a competence to be enjoyed 
elsewhere, will not build his house as if he 
intended to make his home in it for the rest 
of his life. Many a farmer who lives in an 
antiquated shack on the farm will when 
he removes to the nearby village build a 
modern house that would do credit to any 
citizen. 

The biggest mistake the retired farmer 
makes is that of building in town instead 
of on his farm. It would be a great deal 
better for both farmer and tenant, as well as 
for the community and the country at large 
if every farmer who rents his farm would 
build him a modern house on his farm and 
provide a suitable house for his tenant in- 
stead of removing to town. What is needed 
to make tenancy sane is to make owner and 
tenant’s interests as nearly identical as pos- 
sible, and this end will be promoted by keep- 
Ing the owner on the land where he can 
appreciate the conditions under which the 
tenant labors. 








is inseparable from community life. Can so many 
as 125 families be found who will, for ten whole 
years, dwell in complete harmony, submit to super- 
intendance with which most of them at some time 
will disagree, and submerge their individualities 
in the common plan? It is probable that more will 
depend upon this than upon the issue of manage- 
ment. Mr. Watson has proved that one man can 
run an 8,000-acre farm; the question whether 125 
families can manage a huge enterprise, however, 
is not determined by his own success.’’ 


+ . - 


THE MENASHA (Wis.) Chamber of Commerce 
sent a volunteer committee of fifty to the meeting 
of the County board at Oshkosh, to make an effort 
to secure the adoption of a resolution providing 
for the improvement of the unpaved portion of 
the Menasha-Appleton road, a stretch of about 
two miles, with a permanent form of pavement. It 
was understood that the bridge and highway com- 
mittee of the County board had made plans for 
repairs to the road that would cost about $3,000, 
and that these repairs would have to be made from 


year to year. 
* o . 


IN THE PAST only in movie shows have babies 
been ‘‘checked’’ along with grips, umbrellas and 
overcoats. But now the practice of checking the 
young ones is to become a reality, because it will 
serve a very laudable purpose—that of increasing 
the attendance of mothers at church. It may have 
seemed absolutely necessary in the past that babies 
in arms be largely excluded from church; or it may 
have been deemed a nuisance to admit them. Both 
objections are to be met now by providing a creche 
where the small babies can be taken care of while 
their mothers are attending divine service. The 
first church to adopt this innovation is the First 
Presbyterian, of Vancouver, Wash. That church 
has opened a room where the children may be left 
during services, and a number of women have vol- 
unteered to give their services to the care of the 
youngsters. The project promises not only to serve 
a worthy purpose in affording mothers to attend 
church and thus to increase the attendance and 
interest in religious work, but the form of codpera- 
tion involved will likely contribute to the develop- 
ment of the habit of working together in fields that 
heretofore have been thought unsuited to collab- 
oration. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Illustrating the Sturdy Growth of Typical Texas Towns—A Mingling of Crop Raising 
and, Dairying —Good Roads as an Influence on Progress 


Suppose you were sitting in an elegant office in 
a handsome store building where a big stock of 
merchandise was carried; suppose the building was 
in a little city with up-to-the-minute improvements 
and every evidence of considerable wealth. Sup- 
pose a man sitting opposite you were to say ‘‘I 
came to this town in a stage coach when there 
was only about 250 white people in the entire 
county.’’ If you hadn’t looked at the man before 
you’d expect to see some venerable gentleman with 
a long beard and perhaps a Civil War button on 
his coat lapel, wouldn’t you? 

That would be a logical part of the picture in 
most places, but not in the place to which I refer. 
The town in which I had this experience is Kings- 
ville, Tex., and it is no ordinary town; and the 
man who came to Kingsville in a stage coach is 
none other than Charles H. Flato, jr., one of the 
best known retail lumbermen in the Southwest. He 
neither has whiskers nor a Civil War record. His 
father isn’t an old man yet. 

Kingsville is one of the wonder towns of a won- 
der State. Mr. Flato came in by stage about 
fifteen years ago. The county of Kleberg had not 
been organized and the town of Kingsville was 
hardly a town at all. I’m not sure it was called 
Kingsville at that time, for early in its history it 
was called Tranquitas. In fifteen years the rail- 
road has come thru, the white population has in- 
creased to forty or fifty times what it was then, the 
county of Kleberg, the youngest in the State, has 
been organized, the city has been built with fine 
brick business blocks, nice homes, and a hotel that 
would be a credit to a city ten times its size, and 
the people have been successful in organizing them- 
selves in a community way that has made Kleberg 
County one of the models of the whole country in 
this respect. This has been done on agricultural 
wealth. Perhaps oil will add to the wealth of the 
country some time, for the entire Southwest seems 
underlaid with the stuff, but that lies in the un- 
certain future. Cattle and corn and cotton have 
been the foundation upon which the rapid growth 
of the place has rested. 


Apparently from the first the people of the town 
and county have had immense faith in the future. 
Altho the last county to organize it almost imme- 
diately issued bonds to build a $125,000 court house 
and a county hospital. This hospital is an at- 
tractive looking building and is completely 
equipped with the latest scientific instruments. 
There has been voted a bond issue of, I believe, 
$350,000, to lay a hard-surfaced road thru the 
county. I leave it to the crowd if that isn’t going 
some. 

Charles H. Flato, jr., is not only president of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, but ap- 
parently has had an important part in all kinds of 
local affairs. He has been president of the school 
board nearly, if not all the time, since he has lived 
in the town. When he first came the school system 
consisted of one teacher, one school room and a 
couple of dozen children. Now the Schools have 
more than 1,000 pupils, a score or more of teachers 
and a number of as nice ward schools as a person 
is likely to see. Mr. Flato is president of the 
Kleberg County Commercial Club, an organization 
that deserves a separate chapter in itself. 














“No self respecting cowboy was going to milk a cow” 








Farming as a Basis of Community Livelihood 


Farming, as it is conducted in Kleberg County, 
is little past its experimental stage, in one sense 
at least. Altho there is no doubt that farming is 
going to be the great industry of this section and in 
this sense is not an experiment, yet the county is 
new and some of-the early settlers had little con- 
fidence in any industry except cattle ranching. 
Robert J. Kleberg in the course of a speech deliv- 
ered not so long ago confessed that he and many 
other cattle men agreed some years ago that no 
man could make a living at farming in Kleberg 
County. This, of course, was before the immigra- 
tion of farmers began. The cattle men were willing 
to help the farmers all they could, but they were 
not hopeful of results. All that has been changed 
by actual experience. 

But since farming success was considerably in 
doubt the Kleberg County Commercial Club 
thought that about the most important thing it 
could do was to organize the farmers for the pur- 
pose of studying farming in a practical way. 
Small groups of farmers, comprising perhaps a 
dozen in each group, were organized, and one 
farmer in each group was appointed demonstrator. 
Each demonstrator set aside a field which he planted 
to some crop and which he cultivated according 
to farm demonstration methods. The county farm 
demonstration agent visits each of these groups 
at least once a month. All the farmers in the 
group meet at the demonstration field and discuss 
the progress of the crop and the methods of culti- 
vating it. In this way the farm agent is able to 
get into personal touch with every farmer, and he 
has a practical, growing experiment to talk about. 
The result is that scientific farming is making great 
strides thru the work of these field schools. Crop 
farming, dairying, hog raising, disease eradication 
and so on come in for discussion. And since the 
groups are small and the meetings informal any 
— can bring up any subject that is bothering 

im. 

Hundreds and indeed thousands of farming fail- 
ures in the southern States can be traced to the 
same cause. The farmers came from the North 
where crops and climate and soils and methods are 
different from those that prove successful in the 
South. The northerners have persisted in farming 
as they did in the North. They were as certain 
to fail as a Texan would be who tried to raise 
cotton in Minnesota. This practical schooling is 
preventing such failures in Kleberg County. One 
of the big objects is the promotion of diversified 
farming. Dairying is making great progress, and 
any person who knows anything about the old 
range country knows that dairying is one of the 
hard things to introduce in such a place. A ranch 
with thousands of cows nearly always bought 
condensed milk. No self respecting cowboy was 
going to milk a cow! But down here the farmers 
are not only willing to milk a cow, but are pinning 
their faith to the dairy business as their passport 
to fame and fortune. Mr. Flato pointed with 
evident pride to a fine Jersey cow and said that 
was his herd. There is a creamery company in 
which the farmers own stock which churns ‘‘ Velvet 
Jersey Butter,’’ of which it sells thousands of 
pounds. This creamery, it goes without saying, 
is operated according to the best known principles 
of the industry and is well informed about dairy. 
chemistry and bacteriology. When Mr. Flato took 
me thru the clean, cool building I was introduced 
to some of the finest ice cream that has ever made 
me glad I’m alive. Made of real cream it was, and 
it had the delicate golden tint of the true aristo- 
crat of the freezer. My gizzard welcomed it as a 
long lost friend; for the so called ice cream that 
I have been tying into in hotels and dining cars 
has been that pallid stuff whose very appearance 
suggests that it has been laid out by an undertaker 
and whose composition must be equal parts of rain 
water, cotton oil and chalk. 


Coéperation That Ignores Class 


The Kleberg County Commercial Club by in- 
cluding all the people in the county has made every 
person an official sharer of the burden of com- 
munity development. It has made impossible that 
antagonism between town and country that has 
choked so many communities and has stopped their 
development. No place could have made the rapid 
progress that it has made without hearty codpera- 
tion. No one man alone could have done it, and 
this is said with full recognition of the immense 
value of the leadership of Mr. Flato and some of 
his associates. He mentioned this fact while we 


were riding around the town in his car. Many 
people tell him that he has had no problem at all 
in putting over his schemes, because he has had 
the immensely valuable help of the King Ranch. 
This ranch, by the way, is a cute little suburban 
truck patch of 1,250,000 acres—the largest indi- 
vidually owned ranch, I believe, in the country. 
It is true that the King interests and the Kleberg 
interests have loyally supported the great com- 
munity building efforts of the county; but Mr. 
Flato answers this by saying that, important and 
powerful as these interests are, they could have 
done nothing without the codperation of the farm- 
ers and business men of the county and town. In- 
deed, it has often been true that where powerful 
interests have attempted some such work the pro- 
ject has failed promptly because the rest of the 
community has felt that anything the big inter- 
ests favor must be injurious to the small operator. 
In such cases the assistance of wealthy people 
proves a serious handicap. This has been avoided 
down here. No doubt the generally friendly and 
honest openness of the efforts explains it; and the 
countywide commercial organization has helped 
greatly in giving direction and punch to this ad- 
mirable spirit. 


A Hobby That Ennobles Its Possessor 


In this connection I may as well mention a pro- 
ject in which Mr. Flato has been engaged for 





“A child finds writing a letter to be a task” 


many years that has helped in disarming suspicion, 
tho he had no idea of its having any such result 
when he started it. He is very fond of children 
and he likes to do things for them. When he was 
made president of the school board he got the 
names of all the little folks in the primary grade 
and the dates of their birthdays. To each young- 
ster each year he sent a birthday card or letter and 
a gift. He has kept this up until now he has a 
list of about 800 children. When I was in the 
office he took down two thick, loose-leaf books filled 
with letters of thanks from the recipients of his 
gifts. They were immensely interesting letters, 
written in childish scrawls and telling Mr. Flato 
how much they appreciated his gifts and the fact 
that he remembered their birthdays. It is his idea 
that little folks in America need to be reminded 
in a gentle way that one of the finest sentiments 
of life is gratitude and one of the best character- 
istics of true manhood and womanhood is giving 
expression to it. He isn’t insistent about it, be- 
cause that would destroy the pleasure in the gift; 
but he likes to get these letters, and if a youngster 
doesn’t reply acknowledging the gift within a few 
weeks he writes and asks if the gift has arrived. 
And since it is his experience that a child finds 
writing a letter to be a task of great difficulty he 
asks a few friendly questions to make it easy for 
the child to know what to say in his letter of reply. 

Mr. Flato calls this unique correspondence his 
life work. It is something outside the realm of 
business that gives him a great deal of pleasure 
and it keeps him in close touch with child life. 
Rather to his surprise he found that it served to 
disarm any grudging suspicion that so easily rises 
among country people toward town business men; 
for they know well enough that when he cultivates 
the friendship of the children he is not hoping to 
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sell them anything, and so the fathers and mothers 
are more ready to believe in his public spirit when 
he promotes community building schemes. 


Retailing in a Country of Magnificent Distances 


Mr. Flato was so immensely interested in these 
projects that I didn’t get him to talk much about 
the lumber business. Indeed, this work of com- 
munity building is a vital matter in the lumber 
business or any other business of Kingsville. It 
is true here as elsewhere that unless there are 
prosperous people to buy lumber no lumber will 
be sold, and this truth is perhaps more evident in 
Kingsville than in older communities. Mr. Flato’s 
lumber yard was the first permanent business build- 
ing in the city, and he has seen his trade grow with 
the growth in numbers and wealth of the popula- 
tion. And while spectacular progress has been 
made in the past a still greater progress lies in the 
future. Not more than 2 percent of the tillable 
land of the county is under cultivation. A little 
imagination will paint a wonderful future. But 
unless the people now in the county can be made 
prosperous and happy it will be vain to hope to 
settle the rest of the land. 

Not many years ago the ranchmen of this coun- 
try used to go to Corpus Christi for their lumber. 
They took heavy wagons and many oxen and hauled 
the stuff at the rate of ten or twelve miles a day 
for a hundred miles or more back into the range 
country. The ranchmen didn’t use much lumber 
in proportion to the immense acreage of land they 
owned. Indeed, it was not until the railroads were 
built, enabling farmers to get their stuff out, that 
there was much reason for the establishment of 
towns or of lumber yards. 

The first business Mr. Flato established at 
Kingsville was his lumber yard. Since then he 
has added a varied mercantile line. It must have 
taken no little nerve to build the business blocks 
which he has built, and nothing could demonstrate 
more clearly his faith in the future of the com- 
munity. His offices are in the rear of his hardware 
store—a big room stocked with a big assortment 
of every kind of hardware likely to be needed in a 
farming county. In a store room opening off this 
hardware store is a drygoods department and in 
still another room facing on a side street is a gro- 
cery store. This grocery is unique in my experi- 
ence, for it is operated somewhat after the fashion 
of the so-called Piggly-Wigglies that are scattered 
about the country. Everything is plainly marked 
and customers come in and wait on themselves. 
The store has a big and well assorted stock. 

In this store is one department that is a novel 
commentary on certain frontier conditions that 
happily have passed out of existence. Every per- 
son remembers that back in about 1914 or there- 
abouts our friend Villa and some of his co-bandits 
were making themselves uncomfortably numerous 
and conspicuous along the border. Kingsville is 
something over 100 miles from Brownsville and 
never received a visitation from these gentle crea- 
tures, but one time they did get within fifty miles 
of Kingsville. In the hardware store is a vault 
built with heavy masonry wallsy It isn’t extra 
wide but it is of great length; and inside this 
vault were kept the store’s high-power firearms 
and ammunition and such stuff. When I was shown 
into this place there were a number of bolt-action 
military rifles standing around. 


A Yard That Is an Object Lesson 


_The lumber yard itself is worth going a long 
distance to see. It is a building 84 feet wide and 
300 feet long and the neatest, trimmest looking 
thing in a neat, trim town. Pretty good, I should 
say, for a frontier town only about 15 years old. 
It would be a liberal education to many yard men 
to look thru that place. It had a big stock and is 
handling a whale of stuff, and not one pile is out 
of order. They look as tho they had been planed 
and sandpapered after being piled. There is no 
cull stock lying around. The wide alley thru the 
center must be a joy forever to the yard men— 
plenty of room for wagons, plenty of room for 
pulling the sticks out of the bins. The office is 
being fitted up with a plan book department where 
the ladies can go to look at pictures of houses to 
form ideas of the kind of homes they want for 
themselves. 

_Mr. Flato built the third dwelling erected on 
his side of town. He took me around to see his 
grounds. Here I got another surprise. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you’ve seen orange groves,’’ he remarked, and 
without waiting for me to answer he took me over 
to one side of his lawn and showed me a group of 
orange trees with good sized oranges growing on 
them. The trees were ready to bloom, too. It 
seems that there are a great many orange groves 
in the county and that oranges and grapefruit are 
coming to be a very important crop. On the other 
side of the lawn I was shown a lemon tree that 
has borne some amazing crops. ‘‘ That over there,’’ 
said Mr. Flato casually as he pointed to an affair 
totally strange to me, ‘‘is a commercial date 
palm.’’ He showed me his grape arbor, where he 

















“He has lost $1,500 and has nothing to show for it” 


had grafted a variety of fine grape vines to hardy 
native roots. It was mid-April, but already the 
bunches had formed. 


A Live Town With Big Possibilities 


The general offices and shops of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railroad are located in 
Kingsville, and this brings a good many railroad 
men to town as permanent residents. Mr. Flato 
built a large number of houses for these men and 
they paid for them on a monthly-payment plan. 
The town itself has been laid out with an eye to 
the future. There are three towns in one—a white 
town, a negro town and a Mexican town. One set 
of officials has charge of the entire city, of course, 
but the three groups have each its own schools, 
churches and stores. The schools provided for the 
negroes and Mexicans are in all points as good as 
any in the city and they have as many and as good 
teachers. It has been thought better all around 
to segregate the pupils in this way. Most of the 
Mexicans own their own homes. Mr. Flato pointed 
out the flowers growing around these Mexican 
houses and said that the Mexicans as a race are 
very fond of blossoms. 

I hope I have not given the impression that 
Kingsville is a completed place, that in fifteen 
years nature has been tamed and the town and 
country completely built. Such an impression 
would be entirely unfair to the city. It is not 
completely built, and therein lies its challenge and 
a certain part of its charm. A completely built 
place, like certain of the delightful and sleepy resi- 
dence villages of the East, is pleasant to look at 
or to live in if you are recovering from overwork, 
but it offers few opportunities. Its measure has 
been taken. Its limits have largely been reached 
until and unless something happens to inject new- 
ness into them. Kingsville is one of the places 
whose future has not been measured. It has begun 
and begun largely; but much work and planning 
and expansion lies yet in the future. 

I should not want to give the impression that by 
going to this hustling, wisely directed young city 
a person can have wealth handed to him on a 
platter. Kingsville has no platters of this kind 
and no desire for the kind of people who are look- 
ing for them. But I feel safe in saying that the 
city would weleome people who are young in spirit 
and who have the venturesomeness and energy of 
the pioneer in their blood. It will welcome workers 
who are also optimists, and it will offer them the 
chance to work out their own salvation. With 98 
percent of the land still to be placed under culti- 
vation there would seem to be some opportunities. 
Taming raw land is no summer holiday, and clear- 
ing off mesquite has it all over golf and croquet as 
a vigorous exercise. Texas is joining in the revi- 
sion of the Horace Greeley statement ‘‘Go South, 
young man.’’ But it wants the kind of young 
man who is willing to tackle the mesquite. 


Good Roads as a Community Asset 


The good roads movement has its ardent advo- 
eates all over the South. A variety of motives are 
back of this. The Florida good roads, I am told, 
are built for the tourist. At least this is in part 
true. The tourist of these days drives a car rather 
oftener than not, and he goes where the going is 
good. This same consideration operates in parts 
of Texas. This Gulf country with its orange 
groves and its summer climate can not see why it 
should not be as popular as California as a winter 
resort. Corpus Christi is already known in this 
capacity and Nueces County is getting ready for 
road building of the permanent kind. 

But the tourist is not the only factor. L. D. 
Garrison, of the L. D. Garrison Lumber Co., re- 
marked that the farmers have been a bit slow in 
favoring good roads on account of the heavy cost. 
But they are finding that the cost of not having 


them is even greater. For instance, last winter 
when the price of cotton was highest the roads were 
so bad it couldn’t be marketed. By the time the 
roads became passable the price had dropped by as 
much as $75 a bale. A farmer with twenty bales 
of cotton to sell begins to figure. He has lost 
$1,500 and has nothing to show for it. He be- 
comes a convert to hard-surfaced roads. 


Silos in the Gulf Coast Country 


‘Farming and the tourist crop are the principal 
revenue producers,’’ Mr. Garrison said when I 
talked with him in his pleasant office. ‘‘We be- 
lieve we have fine land down here and that it will 
produce about anything. As yet not more than 
one-fifth is under cultivation. But we’re growing 
pretty fast. The farmers have to tame the land, 
and they can’t do everything at once. When a 
farmer starts on a new piece of land he usually 
doesn’t have a great deal of capital, so he doesn’t 
build much of a house. Later on when things 
come his way he builds bigger and better. The 
farmers are just now going thru a period of educa- 
tion in regard to silos. Of course there is no real 
argument about it; every farmer who raises cattle 
ought to have a silo. But we don’t know down 
here just what they are. A few years ago Mr. 
Carter told me he was going to build some silos 
just to test them out, and I didn’t know what a 
silo was. I’ve been pushing them quite a bit, but 
it’s slow work getting men educated to a new 
thing of this kind. There’s another handicap: 
wood silos don’t do so well this close to the Gulf. 
The air is too damp. Some cement stave silos have 
gone up, and I’m doing a little with interlocking 
tile. 

‘¢We’ve had some difficulty down here in getting 
progressive laws passed regulating and permitting 
borrowing of money to build or improve houses. 
The legislatures haven’t always been as much alive 
to the neea of these things as they should have 
been. I’ve been handling something of a loan 
business in connection with the yard. The Carter 
interests have been investing some of the earnings 
of the sawmilling business in this way, and it has 
been a job requiring no little care, due to the state 
of our laws. This present legislature appears to 
be the best we’ve had in years.’’ 

Mr. Garrison told me he had been selling red 
cedar shingles quite extensively. 


In a Mexican Community 


Wyatt Cargill, manager of the Nueces Lumber 
Co., was out in the yard operating a ripsaw when 
I came in. He came into the office blowing with 
heat and laughing a little ruefully over the short- 
age of help. A yard man and the bookkeeper had 
quit and it was a question how to get the work 
done. Last year, Mr. Cargill said, there was @ 
bumper crop in Nueces County and all the farmers 
got ahead. But the crops had not been so good 
for two or three years before that, so the big crop 
didn’t mean any big increase in building. But 
with a good crop this year there should be a return 
to normal. 

Corpus Christi is widely scattered and so Mr. 
Cargill has found a couple of light trucks with 
trailer attachments to be a highly valuable addi- 
tion to the yard equipment. 

There are a good many Mexicans in Corpus 
Christi, and they are a picturesque people wherever 
they are seen. I saw one demure little girl of 10 
or 12 wearing a gorgeous corsage of red and yel- 
low flowers pinned to the front of her dull-colored 
dress. I also saw a book store where paper backed 
Spanish books were on display. One had a hectic 
picture on the cover of a fierce man in a plug hat 
shooting a pistol at a woman dressed in widow’s 
weeds; and the title, I could tell by the similarity 
of the words to English, was ‘‘The Triumph of 
Innocence.’’ It seems that the Mexicans are not 
deprived of the civilizing and elevating influence 
of the Nick Carter school of fictionists. Give them 
time and plenty of books like this and who knows 
what they may not yet do? Enough, I’ll say. 





PUPILS WRITE ON “ROADSIDE TREES” 


CuapeL Hiuu, N. C., May 5.—Writing on the 
subject ‘‘Roadside Trees’’ thirteen high school 
pupils, representing five schools situated in Hoke 
and Pasquotank counties, submitted essays in the 
annual contest conducted by the North Carolina For- 
estry Association, which has just closed. All ex- 
cept one of the essays were written by girls. The 
first prize ($10) was awarded to Laura Winston, 
of the Creedmoor High School, Hoke County; the 
second prize ($5) to Annie R. Coleman, of the same 
school; and the third prize ($3) to Margaret E. 
Jones, of the Charlotte High School, Hoke County. 





UNDOUBTEDLY the ex-kaiser’s host at Amerongen 
would be very glad to see his self-invited guest 
speedily converted to the ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ 
idea. 
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Testing Lumber for Humidity 


[By Charles Cloukey] 





There are so many things to be said about the 
handling of lumber in connection with drying that 
one scarcely knows where to begin. Perhaps it is 
as well to begin with the receipt of the lumber, for 
we should know as soon as a car comes in just 
what it needs in the way of drying, or if it needs 
any drying at all. 

In considering the methods of testing lumber 
for humidity, I may say that the regular instru- 
ments for that purpose are the best as they carry 
tables of figures with indicators which work out 
the percentages of moisture from the wet and dry 
weights shown on the scale. 

It is quite possible, however, to make an instru- 
ment out of any accurate and sensitive scale that 
has an indicator, such as a postal scale. 

The process of transforming an ordinary scale 
into one by which we may compute percentages, 
consists of pasting a strip of paper over the gradu- 
ation marks and figures already on the bar or dial, 
and select a point on the bar or dial which corre- 
sponds to the weight of the samples you propose 
to use, say from 2 to 3 pounds if you use a postal 
scale. Then subdivide this distance into hun- 
dredths if the space is sufficient, and, if it is not, 
then into fiftieths.1 

The sample should be taken from a representa- 
tive board a considerable distance down in the pile, 
and the sample taken back at least four feet fi». 
the end. Pieces not over a half inch long should 
be cut off until they aggregate the required weight. 
The exact weight to bring the pointer to the end 
of the marks on the dial may be obtained by cut- 
ting the last piece until the whole lot registers the 
correct weight. The next thing is to dry the pieces 
until all the moisture is removed. 

There are various ways of drying these samples, 
aside from the instruments sent out with the scaleo- 
meters. An electric toaster is fairly good except 
that it gets too hot if the samples are not watched 
very closely. I am using one that has a small 
resistance coil inserted into the lead wire which 
holds the temperature down so that the lumber will 
not char if left on over night. The samples may 
be dried in any way, and the test to show that the 
moisture is all out is to give them a second weigh- 
ing after placing them back over the fire. If they 
weigh the same the second time, of course they 
are dry. 

As the original weight of the sample is 100, the 
dry weight subtracted from 100 will give per- 
centage of moisture content or so many hundredths 
of the original weight. 

One may readily see that it does not make any 
difference just what weight is selected for a 
standard. The particular points are to get the 
total distance traversed by the indicator divided 
accurately and to see that each wet sample balances 
exactly at the outer end of the graduated paper, 
or in other words, weighs 100. 

Another method of testing lumber, when no in- 
struments are available, is to cut off a thin slice 
and after drying, compare it with the original 
width. This is a method which has the unusual 
danger of showing things to be worse than they 
really are.2 It also brings to mind the fact that 
lumber may be too dry to work properly. As the 
usual run of weather puts about 6 or 7 percent of 
moisture into lumber, we find a noticeable amount 
of shrinkage if we remove just the normal amount 
of moisture from the lumber. So it follows that 
the sample which we have dried perfectly shows 
considerably more shrinkage than it should. If we 
were able to translate it into percentage it would 
be a very simple method. This may be done within 
certain limits by anyone who has access to the 
regular instruments while preparing his data. 

A comprehensive series of experiments covering 
a hundred or more samples of different kinds of 
wood of different moisture content, would give a 
practical idea of the percentage of moisture which 
corresponds to a certain amount of shrinkage. 
Perhaps I may have the time and opportunity to 
compile some tables of this kind sometime. 

It frequently requires no scientific instrument to 
tell us that « car of lumber is so wet that it will 





*Why not select 50 ounces for the standard weight 
and do away with the trouble and difficulty of re- 
dividing the scale? Each quarter-ounce division will 
then be 0.5 percent of the standard weight selected.— 
EpIror. 

*There are too many variable factors in this plan. 
The tangential shrinkage of a given piece is some- 
times as much as two and one-half times its radial 
shrinkage. The shrinkage of a given species shows 
some uniformity and yet varies somewhat in different 
trees and indeed in different parts of the same tree.— 
EpITor. 








have to go thru the kiln before it will be fit for 
use; but if we are able to tell just how wet it is, 
we can better plan our work as well as our kiln 
service, because we know just about how long it 
will take to dry it. 


Then we have another car which is unusually light 
in weight for its kind of wood, and we weigh it 
and smell of it and guess that it is all right to go 
into work, but just the same we put on a sample, 
We are surprised to find a humidity of 10 percent. 
and we all know that this is too wet to put into 
finished millwork. 


We have never yet received lumber in a car-lot 
shipment which was too dry to work properly; but 
we have seen lumber taken from the kiln and put 
into work so quickly that it swelled out of bounds 
and ruined the work. We often see veneered work 
where it is as plain as writing that the core was 
too dry when the veneers were applied. We see 
shelves which swell up and push the sides off the 
case work. Sometimes batten doors are ‘clamped 
up tight in material out of a dry or warm room 
and when put in the weather hump up like the rim 
of a base drum. 


But most of the trouble comes the other way. 
The eternal rush and infernal hurry of everybody 
and everything will often cause men who know 
better to use lumber which their good sense tells 
them will go wrong on account of not being suffi- 
ciently dry. Their good sense rarely fails to be 
right, for the work nearly always comes back, or 
if in an impossible position to remove when the 
trouble develops, the complaint is much worse 
than it would be if the material had to be returned 
before using. 


Now and then we hear of a concern which abso- 
lutely refuses to be hurried to the extent of using 
unfit material, but the number of such concerns 
will increase as more mills adopt proper methods 
of testing for humidity and are faithful in making 
the tests. 


Another point in knowing just how wet the lum- 
ber is relates to its position in the kiln and the 
special treatment it may require. While this ar- 
ticle is not intended to deal with the processes of 
kiln-drying, the checking-up for moisture affects 
the kiln work more extensively than any other 
work of the mill, and determines whether a cer- 
tain car has to be isolated and steamed or whether 
it is in condition to be introduced into a high tem- 
perature and finished off in a few days, or whether 
it may not sidestep the kiln entirely. 

The testing of lumber is not confined to the un- 
worked materials coming in from the lumber mills, 
but is useful when we get in a load of hardwood 
flooring. We always test it as soon as it is un- 
loaded and rarely find more than 7 percent moisture. 


Upon furnishing a large lot of oak flooring for 
a large office building, the mill made a number of 
scaleometer tests as the flooring went out and 
found that it was in very good condition to lay, 
but that it would swell readily if the building was 
not as dry as it should be, which it was not. The 
test of a sample showed the moisture had risen to 
10 percent after having been in the building for a 
couple of weeks. The owner was informed that the 
flooring would show some shrinkage later, thus 
forestalling any complaint on his part. 


Frequently mills are required to furnish mate- 
rials for good houses which the owners insist on 
putting in place before the building is fit. If one 
has an instrument he can go to the job and make a 
personal demonstration to the owner as to what 
will happen to his finish after the moisture leaves 
the house and the steam heat or furnace gets in its 
work later.8 If he is still determined to ruin his 
fine work he can not blame the mill for furnishing 
his trim in a condition to soak up moisture. 

One of the interesting things about the normal 
amount of water contained in woods of different 
kinds, that is after they have been thoroly sea- 
soned and allowed to go to normal, is that they 
absorb water in proportion to their weight and not 
according to their bulk. A piece of oak that 
weighs a pound is much smaller than a piece of 
white pine weighing the same, but the oak will pick 
up practically the same amount of water by weight 





8A neat way of testing humidity conditions on the 
job is to expose a test piece there of which the exact 
bone-dry weight has already been secured. Its subse- 
quent weight at any time will at once show the per- 
cent of moisture without waiting to dry it again, altho 
calculation is necessary: Subtract dry weight from 
gross weight, multiply remainder by 100 and divide 
by gross weight; quotient is percentage of moisture.— 

DITOR. 


ag the pine.t The writer has tested a good many 
woods and has found but two exceptions to the 
foregoing rule and they were slightly over the av- 
erage. When oak, birch, pine, and cypress went 
back to 7 percent in a damp spell of weather, red 
gum and western spruce went to about 8% percent. 
I have known spruce to go back to 9 percent on a 
rainy night. 

Another peculiarity of moisture absorption is 
that the pine that takes up less water a cubic inch 
than the oak swells up considerably more, so that if 
the two are glued together while both are without 
moisture other than that contained in the glue, the 
resulting piece will warp as soon as @ normal 
amount of moisture has distributed thruout the 
whole, and the pine will be on the convex or 
‘“hump’’ side. 

As millwork specifications often call for work 
of this kind, the work may be put up with a cer- 
tainty of staying reasonably true if the different 
kinds of material are brought to the normal hu- 
midity, say from 5% to 6 percent moisture, and 
then glued. If held straight until the glue moisture 
has passed out, the work will in all probability re- 
main firm, except under extreme conditions. If 
the work is exposed to considerably more moisture, 
the pine will again become the larger and pull the 
work out of shape. 

A schedule of widths corresponding to the per- 
centages of moisture for different kinds of lumber 
as suggested in the forepart of this article would 
be of value, enabling the millmen to use two woods 
of similar tendencies, provided they came under the 
limits of his specification. As we get this speci- 
fication oftener in the matter of exterior doors than 
elsewhere, the inside is usually of some specified 
hardwood and the outside of some wood suitable 
for paint, which gives quite a range of variety for 
the outside, enabling the mill to make a first class 
2-ply door. 

During the last year I have tested a carload of 
mahogany at 37 percent moisture. I asked the 
freight agent when he came to collect the freight 
what the rate was on water from the Pacific coast, 
as we wanted a credit for the difference between 
the wood and the water. 





“The author’s observations here are probably correct 
if sufficient time is allowed. to equalize the somewhat 
slower air penetration of the denser wood. A pound 
of pine is more bulky than oak by only the excess 
volume of air in the cells. The wood structure has 
about the same specific gravity in all species, and it is 
this wood structure which absorbs atmospheric mois- 
ture. As resin has little capacity for absorbing mols- 
ture heavily resinous woods are subnormal in this 
respect.— EDITOR. 





AIRPLANE FOREST PATROL ABOUT STARTED 


Orrawa, OntT., May 6.—An air pilot has arrived 
in Ottawa to take charge of the two hydroplanes 
recently released by the Dominion department of 
naval affairs for forest protection patrol in Quebec. 
The project of an aerial patrol of forests has been 
advocated by the press of Canada for many months 
and the Dominion government was strongly urged 
to undertake the first experiments. To render the 
enterprise possible, the Quebec government and 
the St. Maurice Forest Protective Association vol- 
unteered to pay the maintenance of machines and 
ag The acting minister of marine and fisheries, 

on. A. K. McLean, accepted the proposal and 
ordered the machines released from their sheds at 
Halifax. 

The undertaking has possibilities of vast public 
importance and will give to Canada the credit for 
initiating the first aerial forest patrol in the world. 
The United States Government, however, will be 
close on the heels of the Dominion, as orders have 
been issued to have the military authorities codp- 
erate with the American Forest Service. 

While engaged in watching for incipient forest 
fires from aloft the operators will be in wireless 
telephone communication with the rangers on the 
ground, and will be able instantly to report fires 
and have fire fighters dispatched to the scene with- 
out loss of precious time. 





THE ForricGN Bonp & SHARE CorPoRATION has 
just been formed under the laws of Delaware to 
finance enterprises in foreign countries. Its or- 
ganizers include some of the strongest financial 
institutions in the United States. It is understood 


that the State Department is particularly interested 
in the development of foreign trade in the manner 
proposed by the new corporation. 
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TESTING STRUTS FOR AIRPLANES 


Mapison, Wis., May 6.—For the testing of slen- 
der struts used in airplanes the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory has developed a simple 
machine that does the work perfectly. In using 
this machine the strut may be loaded as such, in- 
ereasing the load gradually until the maximum is 
reached; that is, until the load ceases to increase 
with increasing deflection. Repeated experiments 
on Sitka spruce and Douglas fir airplane struts of 
various patterns have shown that, if stopped at 
this point, the test does not injure the strut, pro- 
vided the slenderness ratio is 100 or more. The 
accompanying sketch illustrates the machine by 


which struts may be tested in this way at the rate 
of 100 or more an hour. 

The strut S is supported on knife edges. The 
load is applied by a handscrew H and is measured 
by a dynamometer D. The screw is turned until the 
pointer of the dynamometer ceases to move; the 
load then recorded is the maximum load of the 
strut. 

In a second test the strut is tested as a beam. 
It is supported by a knife edge at each end and 
loaded in the middle, one knife edge being placed 
on a platform scale to measure the reaction. The 
reaction R and corresponding deflection D are care- 





STRUT TESTING MACHINE 


fully measured for one or more loads (safely within 
the elastic limit.) The ratio 


2k 
—_ p 
d 
which is constant up to the elastic limit, may now 
be substituted in the formula, 
Q=0.206 13 p 
L2 

1 = span used in beam test. 

L = effective length of strut. 

Q = Ruler or maximum load of the strut as such 
(pin-end conditions). 

Numerous tests of Sitka spruce and Douglas fir 
struts have proved that this method can be relied 
upon to give the maximum load to within about 5 
percent of the correct value for struts which have 
a slenderness ratio of 100 or more and are uniform 
in cross-section or tapered not too severely. 





Every Victory note bought is an added guar- 
anty of permanent national security and prosperity. 
The more individual stockholders the big concern 
that we call the United States of America has the 
better for the country. 





TO TEST AND PROMOTE EFFICIENCY 


SearrLe, WasH., May 3.—A fact long recognized 
by intelligent industrial operators is that most of 
the wastes in operation and much of the misunder- 
standing between employers and employees are due 
to the ignorance of one or both parties to the con 
tract of employment. Because this fact has been 
recognized, most of the attempts to better operat- 
ing conditions have had for their aim the instruct- 
ing of workmen and the promoting of understanding 
on both sides. A common method has been the 
holding of meetings of one kind and another, and 
this method offers opportunities for bringing about 
the desired end. 

Inasmuch, however, as every industrial institution 
is very much like a complicated machine, every part 
of which must be in mesh and articulating with 
every other part to avoid unnecessary friction if 
not to prevent wreck, it is essential that when men 
constitute the parts they must have somewhat of an 
understanding of their relation to each other and 
to the mechanism as a whole. This means that each 
man will perform his work best when he sees its 
relation to the completed product on which his own 
employment and prosperity as well as the continu- 
ance of the institution itself depend. 

In this connection a letter received from Thorpe 
Babcock, of Hoquiam, Wash., manager of the North 
Western Lumber Co., is interesting as well as in- 
structive. Mr. Babcock says that for some time the 
department heads and more important men of the 
organization have met approximately once a month 
to diseuss operating problems. It was soon found 
that these meetings afforded excellent opportunities, 
as Mr. Babcock says, ‘‘to do a real service to the 
men by not being content to discuss the daily prob- 
lems, but by devoting some time to a systematic 
plan for teaching the various department heads 
more about the workings of departments’’ with 
which they would not ordinarily become familiar. 

The plan, Mr. Babcock writes, was to have a 
foreman take charge of each meeting and open the 
discussion with a talk about the workings of his 
department; attempting to ‘‘carry thru a consecu- 
tive thought and bringing out points that would 
interest, but that would not in the regular course 
of the day’s work’’ come before the heads of other 
departments. These meetings proved to be very 
interesting to the men and doubtless have proved 
beneficial. 

As a furtherance of his purpose Mr, Babcock 
conceived the idea of sending to the men a ques- 
tionnaire, his chief reason ‘‘ being to find out how 
many correct_answers each individual could give.’’ 
The questionnaire contains at least one question 
pertaining to each department that the head of 
that department should be able to answer. The ob- 
ject, as will readily be noted, was to discover to 
what extent the men had broadened their knowl- 
edge of the ‘business. The result in the aggregate 
would give ‘‘a fund of information, not only in re- 
gard to each man individually but in regard to them 
as a whole, and from the answers,’’? Mr. Babcock 
says, ‘‘T have drawn some very startling conclu- 
sions as to the industry itself.’’ 

In view of the value that this questionnaire has 
proved to have for the North Western Lumber Co. 
it is here published: 

Test No. 1 


Instructions.—Answer each question as briefly as 
possible. Do not ask for explanation of the question. 


If you van not answer the question as written, then 
any further explanation given you would be unfair to 
those who can answer it as it stands. Work quickly 
and do not discuss questions with your neighbor. 
QUESTIONS 
1. State gage of saws used on our head band mill. 

2. Give net size of a standard 2x4 after SISLE. 

. What is the size of our head feed engine? + 

. What in your opinion is the maximum amount of 
lumber it is reasonable to expect one man to 
handle in eight hours on our sorting table? 

. State maximum speed per minute at which we can 
run a 2x6 on the green planer located at end of 
sawmill, 

6. What is the net thickness of our 

finish after SIS? 

. For the purpose of quoting delivered prices on lum- 
ber what is the estimated weight of 1,000 feet of 
rough green Douglas fir timbers? 

S. Basing your answer on a thousand feet of lumber 
manufactured, what is your estimate of the cost 
to the company of industrial insurance ? 

. What is a fair percentage of overrun on such logs 
as you know we saw? Base your answer on a 
year’s operation and actual lumber cut deter 
mined by sales and inventories over purchase 
seale of logs. 

10. Write fully your idea of a grading rule for a No. 1 
fir log according to Grays Harbor tustom in 
scaling. 

11. Write fully your idea of a grading rule to cover No. 
2 vertical grain flooring, 3-, 4- and 6-inch, 

12. How high can a flat car be loaded with lumber 
measured from the rail? 

13. How many pieces in a bundle of our % ceiling? 

14. State R. P.M. of flywheel on our new Corliss en- 
gine as now operating. 


15. State R. P.M. of main line shaft(s) in sawmill. 
16. If the head sawyer wanted to double for 1-inch 
lumber, how thick would he cut the cant? 

17. Estimate the H. P. required to run our edger when 
cutting six saws to a 6-inch cant in fast speed. 

18. Given a feed engine with a 48-inch drum and 13 
grooves, what would be the safe distance for a 
carriage 40 feet long to travel if run by such en- 
gine when the cable was attached to the back 
end of the carriage? 

19. What is the usually accepted number of feet in a 
standard apple box? 

20. How many lineal feet must be loaded on a wagon 
of 8-inch shiplap in order to give the customer 
1,000 board feet? 

21. Give an intelligent estimate of the number of 
pounds of water being used by the old engine in 
‘eight hours. 

22. How many live rolls are there in the sawmill from 
the head mill to the edger? ‘This distance in- 
cludes the first three trains. 

23. What is the size of our edger as such size is usu- 
ally designated ? 

24. What is the size of our head band mill? 

25. How many saws are there on the tower edger 
which we use as a rip saw behind the automatic 
trimmer ? 

26. Given an 8x16 stringer on a 15-foot span and a 
load applied at two points each 5 feet toward 
the center from the bearings, what do you con- 
sider would be a safe load in pounds to put on 
that stringer? 

27. In your opinion, during what hour in the day do 
men in the plant do the most and best work? 

28. How many boilers have we in the main boiler 
house? 

29. What is the freight rate on fir lumber from 
Hoquiam to New York City? 

30. In any township name the sections by numbers 
as they join each other to the south beginning 
with No. 1. 

31. Draw a picture of a hand showing the sawyer’s 
signal to the setter for 15 inches. 


32. What improvement in the plant or in new machin- 
ery would in your opinion earn for the company 


l-inch (after) 


the most interest on the investment with no limit 
as to the amount to be expended ? 

33. Answer the same question but limit the amount of 
expenditure to $1,000. 

34. If we should give a 90-day paper for a $6,000 raft 
of logs instead of taking 2 percent for cash, how 
much would we lose presuming that we would 
not have been forced to pay 7 percent in order 


to borrow enough money to take the cash dis- 
count? 


35. In the following list check the one word that in 


your opinion best describes the qualifications 
most to be looked for in an employee : 

Quickness Application 

Honesty Ability 

Loyalty Energy 

Truthfulness Enthusiasm 

Fidelity Alertness 

Accuracy 





WHAT FORESTERS HAVE DONE IN FRANCE 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 3.—Lieut. Col. C. 8. Chap- 
man has just returned to Portland from eighteen 
months’ service with the Tenth Forestry Engineers 
in France. He was formerly manager of the Ore- 
gon Forest Fire Association here. Col, Chapman 
says that immediately after the armistice was signed 
the American troops in France were cutting approx- 
imately 40,000,000 feet of lumber a month and op- 
erating 85 sawmills. At present the troops are 
operating eight mills in the pine timber south of 
Bordeaux, cutting railroad ties for the Freneh 
Government from timber that was killed by forest 
fires during the past summer. The completion of 
this work will finish the forestry operations of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France, Col. 
Chapman states. About thirteen forestry bat- 
talions are still overseas, according to Col. Chap- 
man. 





HIGH RATES A HINDRANCE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 6.—‘‘ England will use all 
the lumber we can send her,’’ declared Frank May, 
of May Bros., today in speaking of conditions in 
England, France and Belgium as he saw them 
during his recent trip overseas. He reached Mem- 
phis toward the close of the last week. He made 
the trip in company with L. K. Salsbury, who gave 
his views on conditions to members of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis as reported in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Said Mr. 
May: 

Business appears to be the “best ever” in England 
but real trouble ahead lies in the stiffness of ocean 
freight rates and in the scarcity of cargo space to carry 
lumber to ngland, France and other European 
countries, 

Present rates are several times as high as those 
prevailing before the war. If they were $1 a hundred 
we could send all the lumber we could manufacture to 
England and France alone at a reasonable profit. But 
current rates make this practically impossible, and, 
until rates are materially lower but little exporting will 
be done by the lumbermen of this country. 

I was much surprised at the rapid recovery of busi- 
ness in the countries visited. There is nothing what- 
ever wrong with business conditions. They are fine. 
There is a great opportunity ahead of hardwood lumber 
manufacturers. Nothing is necessary beyond lower 
freight rates and increased ocean carrying space. When 
conditions in those respects have been adjusted it will 
be possible to send abroad every foot of hardwood 
lumber that can be prepared for that purpose. 

Mr. May stopped off in New York on his way 
back from Europe and did not, therefore, arrive 
in Memphis until some days after his traveling 
companion. 
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Restoration of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Temporary internationalization of Saar coal 
basin. 

Permanent internationalization of Danzig. 

Territorial changes toward Belgium and 
Denmark. 

Cedes Silesia to Poland. 

Removes all territorial and political rights 
outside Europe. 

Renounces ‘‘especially’’ her rights in Mo- 
rocco, Egypt and Siam. 

Freedom of transit through her territories. 

Highly detailed provisions as to pre-war 
debts. 

Provisions as to unfair competition, inter- 
nationalization of roads and rivers and other 
economic and financial subjects. 

The ex-kaiser is to be tried by an interna- 
tional high court. 

Other violators of laws of war to be tried. 


Holland to be asked to extradite the ex- 
kaiser. 

Germany is responsible for delivery of other 
violators of international law. 

International labor body created. 

All Hohenzollern property in Alsace-Lor- 
raine goes to France without payment. 

Commissions created for plebiscites in 
Malmedy, Schleswig and East Prussia. 

Disposition of former German colonies also 
left to Allies. 

Germany cedes to Belgium 382 square miles 
of territory between Luxemburg and Holland. 

Germany’s cession to Poland isolates East 
Prussia from the remainder of Germany. 

Germany’s cessions to Poland comprise 27,- 
686 square miles; to France, 5,600 square miles 
(Alsace-Lorraine). 

Germany consents to the treaty establish- 
ing Belgium as a neutral State. 

Luxemburg ceases to be a member of the 
German tariff union. 





High Spots in Treaty Submitted to Germany by the 
Allies; What Germany Must Do 


Germany cedes to Japan all rights in the 
Shantung peninsula. 

German army must demobilize within two 
months after peace is signed. 

Accepts league of nations in principle, but 
without membership. 

All German munitions establishments must 
be closed within three months after peace is 
signed, except where otherwise specified by the 
Allies. 

Germany recognizes total independence of 
German-Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

German army reduced to 100,000 men, in- 
cluding officers. 

Conscription within German territories 
abolished. 

All German forts for 50 kilometers east of 
the Rhine razed. 

All importation, exportation and nearly all 
production of war materials stopped. 

Germany accepts any agreement reached 
with its former Allies. 

Allied occupation of parts of Germany to 
continue until reparation is made. 

Any German violation of conditions per- 
taining to the Rhine zone constitutes an act 
of war. 

German navy reduced to six battleships, six 
light cruisers, and twelve torpedo boats, with 
no submarines. 

German navy personnel to consist of not 
over » 15,000. 

All other war vessels must be surrendered 
or destroyed. 

Germany forbidden to build forts controll- 
ing the Baltic. 

All Helgoland fortifications must be de- 
molished. 

Kiel Canal to be open to all nations. 

Germany must surrender her fourteen sub- 
marine cables. 

Germany’s naval and military air forces 
abolished after October 1. 


Germany to accept full responsibility for 
all damages to Allied and associated govern- 
ments and nationals. 

Germany must reimburse all civilian dam- 
ages, beginning with an initial payment of 
20,000,000,000 marks. 

Subsequent payments in reparation to be se- 
cured by a bond issue approved by the repara- 
tion commission. 

Germany must pay shipping damages, ton 
for ton. 

Germany must devote her economic re- 
sources to rebuilding devastated regions. 


Germany must revert to prewar ‘‘most 
favored nations’’ tariffs without discrimina- 
tion. 

To discharge her indemnity obligations Ger- 
many’s domestic taxation system must be pro- 
portionately as great as that in any Allied 
country. 

Germany must agree to build 200,000 tons 
of shipping annually for the account of the 
Allies for five years. 

German warships may be replaced only at 
expiration of twenty years for battleships and 
fifteen for destroyers. 

Allies will retain German hostages until 
persons accused of war crimes are surrendered. 

Reciprocal exchange of information regard- 
ing dead prisoners and places of burial pro- 
vided for. 

Total of German indemnities to be deter- 
mined by an interallied commission before 
May 1, 1921, after a fair hearing. 

Schedule will be fixed for discharge of Ger- 
man indemnity obligations within thirty years. 

Germany irrevocably recognizes full author- 
ity of interallied reparations commission. 

Germany’s initial indemnity payment (20,- 
000,000,000 marks) shall be made in gold, 
goods and ships. 

Germany must pay for maltreatment of pris- 
oners. 

Germany must pay damages for enforced 
labor by civilians for levies or fines imposed. 








AN INTERESTING SURVEY OF FARM TENANCY 


Inasmuch as farm tenancy is a subject of vital 
moment from the sociological viewpoint, the Na- 


tional Committee on Standardization of Research 
in Country Life at its annual meeting in 1917 
proposed that some responsible agency in every 


State undertake a study of farm tenancy in certain 
communities. Such a study has been made by the 
department of agricultural economics of the col- 
lege of agriculture of the University of Wisconsin 
and the results have been embodied in Research 
Bulletin No. 44. 

The survey was made by a representative of the 
university who made a house to house canvass of 


500 farm homes in Dane County, these homes being 
included in a single business community, that is, 
a group comprising a population of about 3,500 


persons, of whom 1,200 were in the village. The 
village churches, library, newspaper, banks and the 
high school serve both farmers and townsmen. For 
all practical purposes the community may be con- 
sidered typical of the section of the United States 
in which it is located. 

This survey was started without any thought of 
including data regarding ‘‘ retired’’ farmers, but as 
it progressed ‘‘the constant reiteration of the fact 
that Mr. So-and-so is a retired farmer suggested to 
the investigator that the retired farmer was closely 
connected with the problem of tenancy and merited 
consideration and study.’’ As soon as this con- 
nection was established and a supplementary study 
of the retired farmer made ‘‘it became appar- 
ent that the gradual ‘advance’ of youths into farm- 
ing corresponded with the slow ‘retreat’ of vet- 
erans from farming.’’ 

A little consideration will show that the number 
of farms in a given community will vary over a 
period of years, and as the study referred to cov- 
ered a decade, the number in 1909 is shown to be 
463, while in 1918 there were 493 farms in the 
community. Of these the number occupied in 1909 
by owners were 368, and by tenants, 95. In 1918 
the numbers were respectively 347 and 146. The 
percentage of owners in 1909 was 80 and of tenants 


20; while at the end of the decade the percentages 
were respectively 71 and 29 percent. 


Of the whole number of farms 246 were con- 
stantly oceupied by the owners during the 10-year 
period; 42 farms were constantly leased, and 212 


farms were ‘‘in a state of oscillation between 
owner occupants and tenant occupants.’’ Inas- 
much as relationship between tenant and owner 
is a factor in the problem, the survey included data 
on this phase of the subject. The relationship was 
shown\in almost every case to be that of son or 
son-in-law, the only exceptions being a nephew, a 
brother, a father-in-law and a cousin, one of each. 
A table shows that so far as the farms where 
relationship exists between tenant and owner are 
concerned tenancy is a step toward ownership. 

The total number of transfers of titles to farms 
during the decade was ‘‘made up of 218 instances 
in which the purchaser actually lived on the farm 
purchased, and a few cases only (less than a dozen) 
in which the purchaser simply made an investment 
and did not live on the farm.’’ The bulletin con- 
tinues: ‘‘It will appeal to many as rather a curi- 
ous fact that so few of the class of unrelated ten- 
ants purchase . . the same farms which 
they have rented.’’ The custom of the son’s rent- 
ing the father’s farm is shown to be general, 
tho it is a more common practice for the son 
to work for the father for wages ‘‘until able to 
buy a farm, whereupon often with the father’s 
help they purchase the home farm or a neighboring 
farm.’’ In this connection it is observed that 
‘*seventy-nine sons who purchased farms kept close 
to the father as adviser or landlord and presum- 
ably received the father’s material backing when 
it came to purchase.’’ It has sometimes been said 
that tenancy affords an opportunity for the ten- 
ant to decide upon the size of farm he wishes to 
buy. Of the twenty-six young tenant farmers un- 
related to the owners of their tenant farms who 
became owners of farms during the 10-year period, 
every one bought a totally different farm from 
the one he had previously leased. 

Of the owners 124 ‘‘started their ‘retreat’ (re- 


tirement) from farming during the 10-year pe- 
riod.’’ As already stated, this ‘‘constant social 
phenomenon of retreating old age seems to have 
a fixed relationship to the advance of youth upon 
the land and to the ‘climbing of the agricultural 
ladder,’ ’’ The table of women owners shows that 
when land comes under the control of women they 
are inclined to stick to the farm until a son is 
old enough to assume the responsibility of manage- 
ment, 

The bulletin referred to contains much suggestive 
material which, if it could be compared with similar 
data from other sections, would doubtless lead to 
valuable conclusions regarding the increase of ten- 
ancy. So far as this particular survey is concerned, 
the conditions are not so discouraging as one would 
expect to find from what has been commonly be- 
lieved regarding the growth of tenancy in the 
United States. Yet there can be no disguising the 
fact that the problem of keeping farms in the 
hands of owners is serious and deserves the most 
careful consideration. 





CANADIAN SAWMILL EMPLOYEES STRIKE 


Ottawa, ONnT., May 5.—The employees of the 
J. R. Booth sawmills at the Chaudiere, numbering 
almost two hundred, have gone on strike, following 
the refusal of the company to grant them an in- 
crease in wages, together with shorter hours, which 
was demanded last Friday by a committee of men 
not affiliated with any labor unions. 

The men are asking for an all-round increase of 
10 cents an hour, with an 8-hour day. At present 
the highest paid men in the mill, the mill wrights, 
are receiving a maximum of $3.50 a day, while the 
minimum wage paid is ag low as $16 a week, and 
their working hours are ten hours per day, including 
Saturdays. 

On Friday last a committee of the men waited 
upon the company and explained that in view of 
the high cost of living they would be unable to 
provide a living for their families on the present 
scale of wages. 
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WEEK’S GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES REVIEWED 


Ten Aviation Fields to Be Abandoned—Shipping Board’s Policy Outlined and Defended—Great Lakes District 
Leads in Ship Building —Ship Lumber to Be Sold 


TO DISPOSE OF FLYING FIELDS 


WasHInNGTON, D. C., May 5.—The War Depart- 
ment today announced the names and locations of 
ten flying fields that are to be abandoned. The de- 
cision to abandon these fields as military establish- 
ments has been communicated to the secretaries ot 
interior, commerce, agriculture, navy and treasury 
and the postmaster general, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether they desire to make any use of 
them. This is in line with the general’ policy 
adopted by the War Department of first ascertain- 
ing whether any other Government department can 
make profitable use of surplus property before it is 
offered for sale. 

The ten fields follow: Barron Field, Ft. Worth, 
Tex.; Call Field, Wichita Falls, Tex.; Carruthers 
Field, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Eberts Field, Lonoke, Ark. ; 
Love Field, Dallas, Tex.; Payne Field, West Point, 
Miss.; Rich Field, Waco, Tex.; Taliaferro Field, 
Ft. Worth, Tex.; Taylor Field, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Gerstner Field, Lake Charles, La. 

Present plans call for the abandonment of Gerst- 
ner field by June 30, unless some other department 
can use it. It is intended to sell or salvage the 
buildings and improvements. This will be the rule, 
also, at the other camps when they are abandoned. 
For the present they are being used for storage. 





~~ 


ANSWERS CRITICISM OF SHIP POLICY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—A statement issued 
by Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping 
3oard, says that the policy of that body in regard 
to ship building contracts is not one of ‘‘ruthless 
cancelation,’’? but rather a revision of the con- 
struction program with regard to the future needs 
of our foreign commerce, which matter is to be 
taken up by the board with the proper committees 
of the Senate and the House soon after Congress 
convenes. In the statement Mr. Hurley says that 
the board is now working on a plan to show the 
type, size and speed of ships required ‘to meet the 
need of the different trade routes, and continues: 

The preliminary data show that there should be 
substituted a number of larger and faster ships for 
some of the smaller and slower types contracted for 
during the war. The substitution of these larger and 
faster vessels will give the United States a better bal- 
anced, more efficient and more useful fleet. At the 
same time it will enable ship builders to become more 
familiar with the construction of this class of vessel. 

In the adjustment of the claims of ship builders 
there has been some delay, but the matter is now being 
taken up and prompt settlement will be made. 

It was recently announced that the United States 
and Brazil are to retain all enemy merchant ships 
taken over in their respective ports, paying Ger- 
many for them in cash, which indicates that our 
merchant marine policy contemplates the employ- 
ment of a large tonnage of fast passenger and 
freight as well as cargo steamers. The United 
States is now using 650,000 tons of former German 
ships, a considerable portion of which are fast 
passenger steamers. These ships will give the 
United States a good start in equipment for com- 
petition in the transatlantic trade. 

German merchant ships recently released to the 
Allies and the United States in return for food- 
stuffs ete. are not included in this arrangement and 
many of these doubtless will be restored to Ger- 
many. Otherwise that country would be unable to 
carry on a foreign trade, which will be necessary 
in order to pay the heavy indemnities which the 
peace treaty imposes. 





LAKES HOLD SHIP BUILDING RECORD 

WasuineGton, D. C., May 5.—Nine miles of ships 
was the contribution of the Great Lakes ship yards 
to the American merchant marine. This statement 
1s made on behalf of the Shipping Board, which 
adds: 

‘‘Held by canal restrictions to a lighter type of 
vessel than that made on the coasts, the Great 
Lakes district did not produce so many net tons as 
certain other sections. But it built more ships 
than any other district in the United States. In 
one year these-yards produced for the Government 
125 more vessels than were delivered from all 
American yards in the year before we entered the 
war. 

Continuing, the statement says: 

In fact, the Great Lakes district doesn’t care who 
knows that it wants to beat every record in everything 
that pertains to ship building. Not satisfied with win- 
ning the laurels for the biggest number of ships, it is 
out now after the laurels for tonnage. The Emergency 
Fleet Corporation has orders in the district for 25 
Steel sea-going tugs; 13 wood sea-going tugs; 2 steel 
harbor tugs, and 39 wood harbor tugs. The sea-going 
tugs are to be 150 feet long and the harbor tugs 100 
feet. Many of the tvgs will be ready early this season 


¢ 








and the rest are to be done before the close of naviga- 
tion. District Manager Penton therefore calculates 
that when the present program is completed, in Novem- 
ber, 1919, the Great Lakes district will have built and 
completed 447 cargo ships and 79 tugs and will hold 
the country’s record not only for the number of ships 
built but also for the deadweight tonnage. 





TO CONFER ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
WasuHineton, D. C., May 5.—A conference of 
weights and measures officials of the United States 
will be held at the National Bureau of Standards in 
this city May 21 to 24. On account of the war no 
annual conference of these officials has been held 
since 1916, consequently there is a considerable ac- 
cumulation of business, which with the discussion of 
new conditions arising from the war will make this 
meeting of unusual importance. The primary ob- 
jects of the conference are to facilitate exchange of 
views among the officials engaged in inspecting 
weighing and measuring apparatus and to secure 
maximum efliciency and uniformity in the work. 


OFFERS MEDIATION IN LABOR TROUBLE 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—A break between 
the building trades unions and the building em- 
ployers’ association of Cleveland, Ohio, appears to 
be imminent, according to a telegram received by 
the Department of Labor. Individual trade agree- 
ments expired on May 1, but by arrangement the 
time for signing new agreements was extended to 
May 6. Nothing, however, has been accomplished 
in the way of getting together and relations be- 
tween the union representatives and the employers 
are decidedly strained. Offer of mediation has 
been extended by Commissioner A. L. Faulkner, of 
the adjustment and conciliation service of the De- 
partment of Labor. 





TO ESTABLISH MANY LANDING FIELDS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The air service 
of the army, under Maj. Gen. Charles T. Menoher, 
has adopted a policy ealling for the establishment 
of a large number of landing and taking-off fields 
thruout the country, to be established in codpera- 
tion with the Postoffice Department, State and mu- 
nicipal authorities. The air service will select the 
landing fields in codperation with municipal repre- 
sentatives. The field selected must conform, as far 
as possible, to the general specifications which the 
air, service has worked out. 

The establishment of a field will be in accord- 
ance with articles of agreement to be entered into 
between the United States Government and the mu- 
nicipality immediately concerned. Neither the air 
service nor the Postoffice Department will deal with 
private societies or associations in the matter of 
landing fields. 

For the present, it is announced, the Government 
can cooperate only in the establishment of mu- 
nicipal flying fields at cities where the Postoffice 
Department has established or contemplates the es- 
tablishment of an aerial mail station and where the 
air service cross-country routes require interme- 
diate stations. A study of the intermediate re- 
quirements would indicate that the establishment 
of municipal flying fields will be confined at pres- 
ent to the following cities and towns: 

Boston, New York, Richmond, Va.; Raleigh, N. C.; 
Columbia, S. C.; Augusta, Atlanta and Macon, Ga. ; 
Kissimmee, Fla. ; Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge, La.; Beaumont, Flatonia, El Paso and Tex- 
arkana, Tex.; Columbus, Ohio, Tucson, Phoenix and 
Yuma, Ariz.; Bakersfield and Fresno, Cal.; Albany, 
Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y.; Columbus, N. M.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Oklahoma City, Uniontown, Pa.; Daytonia, 
Fla.; Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago. 

In this connection the following statement is au- 
thorized by the air service: 

Altho the Government must confine itself at pres- 
ent to codperating in the establishment of municipal 
landing fields where the aerial mail service requires 
stations or where stations are required for cross 
country use of the air service, it is not intended that 
such limitation should in any way restrict the estab- 
lishment of other landing fields at cities and towns 
where local conditions would seem to warrant such 
action. 

Wherever such independent action is considered it is 
felt that the air service should be consulted in the 
selection of the field, in order that the landing field 
decided upon by the municipality may meet the speci- 
fications for a regular air service station, in case 
further developments lead to its incorporation in the 
network of fields which the Government assists in 
establishing. 


Numerous specifications are then given for the 
proper location, construction and accommodations 
of a flying field. 

Lumber will not be used to a large extent in the 
laying out of these fields, but it will be called for 
in increasing quantities for the construction of 





planes of various types the manufacture and sale 
of which will be stimulated by the inauguration 
ot this policy. 

In time, most up-to-date and wideawake com- 
munities will have their landing fields, and doubt- 
less also facilities for training ambitious young 
men who want to fly. 





GOVERNMENT TO SELL SHIP LUMBER 


WasuineTon, D. C., May 6—The Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in Philadelphia is calling for 
bids for the sale of 15,154,591 feet of fir ship lum- 
ber held in yards on the Pacfie coast. Sealed bids 
are to be opened in public at 11 o’clock, May 20, 
in the office of the Fir Production Board, Port- 
land, Ore. Three classes of bids are called for. 
Bidders may name prices at which they will take 
the entire quantity in all districts. They may bid 
on the lumber for sale in any one district, or they 
may take that in a single yard in any district. It 
will be sold f. o. b. yard or free alongside within 
reach of ship tackle or wherever situated. 

The amounts given below are approximate, but 
reasonably accurate: 


COLUMBIA AND WILLAMETTE RIVER DISTRICT 


Feet 
McEachern Ship Co., Astoria, Ore........... 824,719 
George F. Rodgers Co., Astoria, Ore......... 403,126 
Coast Shipbuilding Co., Portland, Ore....... 1,503,726 
Kiernan & Kern Shipbuilding Co., Vortland, 

QUO rau tcctun se tetces nees ccwea cere 99,811 
Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Co, Portland, Ore. 701,541 
G, M. Standifer Construction Co., Vancouver, 

Wh ce ata neghed bhebedennsaaneuns xan 1,886,370 
St. Helens Shipbuilding Co., St. Helens, Ore.. 551,785 
Wilson Shipbuilding Co., Astoria, Ore....... 728,810 

ABERDEEN (WASH.) DISTRICT 
Grant-Smith-Porter Shipbuilding Co., Aber 
CNG “ech och ceacdceeeesdvaneeceke chs 501,767 


PUGET SOUND DISTRICT 
Patterson-MacDonald Shipbuilding Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash 1 
Allen Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, Wash....... 1 
Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., Seattle, 


014,615 
,065,558 


WR Ad ocke sad etecdat unease cdavenada 1,047,084 
Wright Ship Yard, Tacoma, Wash.......... 241,822 
Barbare Bros., Tacoma, Wash.............. 328,448 


RAYMOND (WASH.) DISTRICT 
& Porter Ship Yard, Raymond, 
NORTH BEND (ORE.) DISTRICT 
Kruse & Banks, North Bend, Ore............ 1 
CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 
Rolph Shipbuilding Co., Eureka, Cal......... 


Benecia Shipbuilding Corporation, Benecia, 
CR cecccccactencesantxcedenecacaiacent 


Sanderson 


ash, 1,640,940 


»285,241 
723,260 
205,968 

All sales will be on measurement, merchantable 


grade, under the rules of the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 





RATE INCREASE SANCTIONED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved Fifteenth Section 
Application 7361, filed by the Seaboard Air Line for 
authority to file increased rates on lumber from points 
in Georgia, Florida and Alabama to points in Canada 
in connection with non-federal controlled railroads. 
The approval of the commission is based on the ground 
that the establishment of the proposed rates “will 
serve to place rates on the proper basis.” Accord- 
ingly, the Seaboard Air Line is authorized to file the 
proposed rates to become effective without formal 
hearing. 


ASK REHEARING ON REPARATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—The railroads involved 
in Docket No. 8305—Virginia Pine Timber Co. et al. 
versus New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad 
Co. et al.—have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition for a rehearing with reference 
to reparation. It is claimed that the complainants are 
entitled only to reparation on shipments specifically 
mentioned and enumerated. The commission’s finding 
extended further, covering all shipments within a 
specified period. Shipments of mine props and timbers 
were primarily involved. 





RAILROADS TO DEVELOP BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian Consul-General to New York says that 
loans for two new railroads are certain to be made by 
New York capitalists as a result of negotiations now 
in progress. These will be expended to build a $5,000,- 
000 line, 104 kilos long, to connect Atocha to Tupiza 
and a $7,000,000 line, 178 kilos long, to connect Sucre 
with Potosi. As a line has already been contracted 
for to connect Tupiza with the Argentine railroads, the 
new line from Atocha to Tupiza will connect by rail 
Arica on the Chilean coast with Buenos Aires and make 
possible a three-day trip from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

It is said that in the Bolivian forests are found 
about fifty’ varieties of timber, altho at present, on 
account of poor transportation facilities, construction 
material has to be imported from the United States. 
The new, lines will serve to open these virgin forests for 
explotiation. 
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STATISTICS FORECAST GOOD HARDWOOD TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 6.—‘‘If there was ever a 
time when rich rewards awaited the producer of 
hardwood lumber, now is that time. There are 
glorious opportunities ahead.’’ This is the initial 
statement made by Frank R. Gadd, manager of 
statistics of the American Hardwood, Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in a market letter which has 
been mailed within the last few days to members 
of that organization. 

The letter in part follows: 


A general survey of stock conditions as shown by the 
stock report of April 1, 1919, indicates that the stock 
on hand is 110;000,000 feet less than on Jan. 1, 1919, 
which indicates that dry stocks have been moving out 
rapidly. . 

Production during April was a little less than 60 
percent of normal and estimated production for the 
next sixty days is 70 percent of normal as weather 
conditions have shown improvement during the last 
month. Stocks of hardwood lumber are now less than 
75 percent of normal; they are badly broken, and some 
items are practically exhausted, 

We are now experiencing what is known as “scarcity 
demand.” In other words demand is far in excess of 
supply. We no longer hear of the waiting attitude of 
the buyer, with the expectation of price recession. The 
buyer now realizes that he has waited too long, and so 
great is the haste to secure requirements that orders 
are being placed by wire. Prices are no longer an 
obstacle. The main desire of the buyer is to get the 
stocks. Supply and demand must necessarily govern 
prices. The demand is with us, The supply is inade- 
quate, Therefore values must increase as our compe- 
tition in hardwoods is only among ourselves. Buyers 
also realize that with such a big wheat crop indicated 
officially by the Government transportation facilities 
are likely to enter into the problem later. In conse- 
quence, they are endeavoring to anticipate their 
requirements by placing orders before transportation 
facilities become congested, 

Mr. Gadd called particular attention to the fact 
that education of the property owner and builder 
to the desirabiltiy of building now is having its 
effect in material increase in activities in construc- 
tion work and he deplored the fact that doubt re- 
garding ultimate decision of the railroads makes 
it impossible for the railroads to undertake any 
real constructive program. Referring to demand 
from other sources, Mr. Gadd continues: 


Sash, door and millwork factories are expected to 
come into the market soon, as they say they are figur- 
ing on business now that will require large quantities 
of lumber. Demand from furniture and musical instru- 
ment manufacturers continues good. Manufacturers of 
vehicles are buying in increasing quantities and de- 
mand from automobile body producers continues to 
improve. Flooring plants are reported running to 
capacity and are consuming large quantities of lumber. 
Rapid development of the Texas oil fields is creating a 
large demand for rig timber. Box factories are finding 
business rather dull, with the result that the low grades 
have been rendered temporarily dull. 

Practically every item is moving except the low 


grades and, as the upper grades become scarcer, demand 
for the former must necessarily increase. There is a 
strong demand for quartered red gum and quartered 
white oak. The plain grades of gum and oak are in 
good call. Cottonwood is moving briskly. Poplar is as 
active as ever, while chestnut is coming back strong. 
FAS chestnut is particularly noticeable; it is moving 
in increased quantities and it is bringing materially 
stronger prices. Cypress is getting scarce and prices 
are holding strong. Basswood, ash and log run elm 
are moving in quantity. 


Respecting prices and the price position of the 
market, Mr. Gadd said in the letter: 


Buyers of the country, since the armistice, have made 
an unexampled attack upon prices thru their waiting 
attitude. Yet price recessions have been insignificant. 
The reason is that we are on a new high-price level 
which will be found a stubborn reality. Business men 
are going to find out that the clever man is not the man 
who waits but the one who ascertains the new price 
facts and acts accordingly. At present there is less 
concern over high prices than there is over price 
stabilization. Evidence of the stabilization of business 
today lies in the fact that during a five-month period 
of stagnation, the number of business failures has been 
unusually low. 


Mr. Gadd said today that prices for hardwood 
lumber, taking the list as a whole, had advanced 


$1 to $2 a thousand during the last week and that, 
in some instances, the advance had been $6 to $8. 
He further added that sales reports reaching the 
association Monday morning, covering only a single 
day, showed actual sales of 2,000,000 feet. Of 
this quantity 1,000,000 feet was sold by a single 
buyer to a single consumer. Mr. Gadd also said 
that, altho production is increasing, the tendency 
of stocks is still toward a lower level and that, in 
the case of quartered red gum and quartered white 
oak, there is almost complete famine. He described 
plain red and white oak as moving freely to floor- 
ing plants which are operating at capacity in all 
parts of the country. 


A 9-FooT airplane propeller at 1,700 revolutions 
a minute has a peripheral speed of about 48,000 
feet a minute, which approaches closely the maxi- 
mum of 55,000 feet, that it is not thought possible 
to exceed in either wood or metal propeller con- 
struction. Any reasonable engine-power however, 
can be absorbed by a single propeller by increasing 
the diameter and reducing the speed of revolution, 
It would require approximately 4,000 horse-power 
to drive a propeller 20 feet in diameter at 800 
revolutions a minute. 





LUMBERMEN RESPOND LOYALLY TO VICTORY LOAN 


EMPLOYEES ROBUSTLY LOYAL 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., May 3.—Men employed in 
the mills and ship yards of North Bend made it 
possible for that city to be one of the first in Ore- 
gon to exceed its quota in the Victory loan drive. 
Employees and owners of the Kruse & Banks ship 
yard subscribed $32,000. Men of the Bay Park 
Lumber Co. subscribed $2,800, employees of the 
box factory $1,000 and the Buehner Lumber Co. 
force $1,500. 


BIG SUBSCRIPTIONS IN BUFFALO 


Burrao, N. Y., May 7.—At latest accounts the 
Buffalo lumbermen’s committee, of which Horace 
¥. Taylor is chairman, had secured about 80 per- 
cent of the allotment of $1,050,000 set for it of the 
Victory loan. Among the large subscriptions re- 
ceived, in addition to those already named, are the 
following: Great Southern Lumber Co., $100,000; 
G. Elias & Bro., $50,000; Ganson Depew, $50,000; 
Norwich Lumber Co., $25,000 additional, making 
$75,000; Hugh MeLean Lumber Co., $25,000; 
Montgomery Bros, & Co., $25,000; A. J. Chestnut 
Lumber Co., $25,000; Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, 
$15,000; Hurd Bros., $15,000; Montgomery Bros. 








LABORATORY WAS BIG 


Mapison, Wis., May 6.—Some facts in regard to 
the war work of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, which were not available during the 
war on account of the close censorship on every- 
thing going on at the laboratory, are beginning to 
come to light and show what an important part 
this Government institution played in the world 
conflict. 

At the beginning of the war instructions were 
prepared and furnished to manufacturers as to the 
best methods of drying black walnut and other 
woods for gunstocks, also as to how to dry oak 
and other woods for army trucks, Later on in- 
structions were prepared for the signal corps for 
drying airplane woods and for the ordnance depart- 
ment for drying black walnut. 

Shortly after the beginning of the war in 1914 
the searcity of dry black walnut for gunstocks 
began to be felt seriously by manufacturers in 
this country and their early attempts at artificial 
drying proved practically useless as their losses 
ran as high as 60 percent. The Forest Products 
Laboratory came to the rescue with a new type of 
kiln which enabled them to dry the green wood 
quickly with a loss of not more than 2 percent. 
One of the largest concerns in the country which 
had a contract for making Enfield rifles for the 
British Government, secured the help of the lab- 
oratory with the result that its losses were reduced 
from 30 to less than 2 percent. Later one of the 
large arsenals installed fifty-five of this type of 
kiln to prepare its raw material for use. 

When the United States entered the war in April, 
1917, the supply of gunstock material was prac- 
tically nil and there was practically no seasoned 
material for the manufacture of airplane wing 
beams, propellers, army wagons or artillery wheels. 
Oak for wagons had always been air dried, taking 
from three to five years for the process. But the 
laboratory again came to the rescue and demon- 
strated that the large sizes could be successfully 
dried in from three to four months. Over 200 kilns 
were installed. At the close of the war one of the 
largest companies stated that without the assistance 
of the Forest Products Laboratory it would prob- 
ably not have been able to furnish any wagons to 
the Government. fs 


FACTOR IN WAR WORK 


Practically no dry spruce for airplanes was ob- 
tainable by the Government at the time the United 
States entered the war. Early attempts to dry 
the green stock by artificial means were failures 
on account of checking. The supply of green wood 
was also short and for a time it looked as if this 
could not be secured. But the signal corps with 
the aid of 30,000 soldiers solved this difficulty. 

In the meantime the laboratory had tried out 
substitutes for spruce. Douglas fir was found to 
be acceptable and on the recommendation of the 
laboratory it was adopted for domestic use in 
training planes. Port Orford cedar was also used 
to a limited extent and was found to be an excel- 
lent substitute. More Douglas fir than Sitka spruce 
was used in this country up to the close of the war. 

After various experiments at drying the stock, 
kilns were built at airplane factories and navy 
yards, while other kilns were remodelled and suit- 
able drying methods established so that in the 
summer of 1917 wing beam stock was being dried 
ready for use in from twenty-four to thirty days 
and was in better condition than that formerly dried 
by the air process, which takes a year or more. 
The signal corps built twenty-four of the laboratory 
spray kilns at their cut-out mill near Portland, Ore., 
and these kilns were in continuous operation to 
their full capacity under the inspection of the For- 
est Products Laboratory, from the time of their 
starting last July until the armistice was signed. 

During the war experts from the laboratory were 
sent to various points to give instructions in kiln 
drying, and over sixty-seven men took advantage 
of the opportunity offered to attend short courses 
at the laboratory in Madison. The laboratory force 
was constantly at work with further experiments, 
the results of which were passed on to the manufac- 
turers to be used in improving their work. 

Now that the war is over, the laboratory’s dis- 
eoveries are being turned to account to speeding 
up the arts of peace. Manufacturers will not have 
to wait for seasoned lumber as they would have 
done except for the discoveries brought into being 
by the war. Men are being sent to the laboratory 
and the instruction is freely given, the only ex- 
pense being the transportation and board of the 
students for their two weeks at the laboratory. 


& Co. employees, $12,000; Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, $10,000; Graves, Manbert & George, 
$10,000. 

A Victory loan meeting was held last Thursday at 
the yard of Graves, Manbert & George, with an ad- 
dress by a local speaker. Subscriptions were re- 
ceived from 95 percent of the employees, who ex- 
pect to make it 100 percent. 





NEARING A SECTION’S QUOTA 

Sureveport, La., May 5.—Approximately 75 per- 
cent of the quota for Caddo and Bossier parishes, 
including Shreveport, has been subscribed in the 
Victory Liberty loan campaign, according to fig- 
ures announced at the headquarters of E. A. Frost, 
chairman of the big drive. Mr. Frost has appealed 
for still greater response by the citizens, so that 
the quota will be raised within the next few days. 
A number of other lumbermen are assisting Chair- 
man Frost in the drive, in which men and women 
of various other lines of activity are also busily 
and patriotically engaged. Chairman Frost has 
predicted success of the drive. 





LIBERAL SUBSCRIPTIONS THE RULE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 6.—As in previous Lib- 
erty loan campaigns, the lumbermen of Cincinnati 
and vicinity have done their share to make the Vic- 
tory loan a success. Cincinnati already has gone 
over the top by several millions of dollars and the 
lumbermen have given liberally of their time to 
committee work, as well as of their dollars. Lum- 
bermen are conspicuous in the subscription lists, 
not merely by firms and corporations but individu- 
ally, and almost every large concern is 100 percent 
as to participation by its employees. Subscriptions 
of $5,000 are common, and some of those from the 
large lumber manufacturing and distributing com- 
panies run up to $20,000, while the aggregates of 
the subscriptions of their employees, in two in- 
stances at least, already are in excess of $30,000. 





QUOTA SHOWS DEFICIT ON COAST 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 3.—The Victory loan in 
Seattle is coming on slowly. The quota is $18,301,- 
400, and the total of subscriptions to date is less 
than $8,000,000, leaving a deficit of about $10,000,- 
000. The Liberty loan committee is continuing its 
daily sessions, and will extend itself during next 
week in an effort to secure the full amount. The 
quota for the State today shows a deficit of more 
than $24,000,000, out of a grand total of 
$44,365,250. In Seattle, Broderick & Bascom head 
the list of oversubscribed clubs with 309 percent. 





DUPLICATES FOURTH LOAN 


SPOKANE, WaSsH., May 3.—The J. P. McGold- 
rick Lumber Co, this week turned in a subscription 
to the Victory loan headquarters from the firm 
and employees duplicating the subscription of the 
company on the fourth Liberty loan. The amount 
of the subscription to the fifth Victory loan for the 
company and its employees is $55,000. 





MAKES RECORD SUBSCRIPTION 


LirtLe Rock, ArK., May 5.—The Stout Lumber 
Co., thru its president, W. C. Ribenack, of Thornton, 
subscribed $100,000 for the Victory loan, the 
subscription to be prorated among Ouachita, 
Calhoun and Dallas counties. Subscriptions now 


total $7,073,600, or 34.4 percent of the State’s 
quota. The lumber company’s subscription is the 
largest made in the State. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE HOLDS BIG ANNUAL 


Business Leaders of Nation Discuss Post-War Problems — Oppose Government Ownership in Domain of 
Private Enterprise—Resolutions Endorse Numerous Practical Constructive Measures 


St. Louis, Mo., May 5.—Among the twenty-three 
resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at its closing session here on 
Thursday of last week was one declaring that 
‘¢the interests of the public require an immediate 
resumption of construction activities in order that 
the housing and other construction needs of the 
nation, necessarily deferred by the war, may be 
provided for and that labor may find ample em- 
ployment,’’ and urging that ‘‘the Federal Gov- 
ernment, especially the Railroad Administration 
and the Treasury Department, as well as State, 
county and municipal authorities, proceed with pub- 
lic work wherever possible.’’ 

It was the seventh annual meeting of the cham- 
ber, and reconstruction was the main theme of the 
discussions. In the resolutions the subjects that 
dealt with the relationship between the Govern- 
ment and private interests occupied the most at- 
tention. Nearly 2,000 persons attended each of the 
general sessions, which were held in the Coliseum, 
and group meetings were held at various hotels. 

The chamber also went on record against Govern- 
ment ownership, declaring it ‘‘essential that our 
Government should scrupulously refrain from en- 
tering any of the fields of transportation, communi- 
cation, industry or commerce, or any phase of busi- 
ness when it can successfully be undertaken and 
conducted by private enterprise,’’ and that ‘‘any 
tendency of the Government to enter such fields 
shall be carefully weighed in the light of its pos- 





HARRY A. WHEELER, CHICAGO; 
President National Chamber 


sible effect upon the very genius of our institu- 
tions.’’ 
TUESDAY SESSIONS 


The first day was given over to the meeting of 
the national councilors and the advisory council, 
war sevice committee. President Wheeler advo- 
cated and the councilors considered a plan of 
reorganization which would provide for the creation 
of the following departments: Industrial pro- 
duction, embracing manufactures, mining and agri- 
culture; domestic distribution, embracing whole- 
sale and retail distributers of merchandise; foreign 
commerce, transportation and communication, em- 
bracing railroads, telephone, telegraph, public util- 
ities and water transportation; finance, compris- 
ing banks and bankers; insurance. He also urged 
that the chamber establish permanent headquarters 
by the-erection of a building. 

Committees on statistics, international commer- 
cial arbitration, budget, and efficiency reported and 
made recommendations for action by the chamber. 
A. W. Douglas, chairman of the committee on sta- 
tistics, declared that the statistics on crop condi- 
tions issued by the Department of Agriculture were 
unreliable because prepared on a false basis of 
present weather conditions plus speculation on 
future weather conditions, 

The session was called to order by President 
Wheeler Tuesday morning. The Rt. Rev. Thomas 
F. Gailor, bishop of Tennessee, delivered the in- 
vocation. President Wheeler stated that nearly 
six months have passed since the armistice was 
signed, ‘‘yet if we inventory the problems of re- 
adjustment then and now confronting the world, 











we must recognize with dismay that we still stand 
upon the threshold of the period of readjustment, 
awaiting the outcome of the Paris peace conference, 
which alone can open the way to the resumption of 
normal conditions.’’ He continued: 

I commend to your consideration whether we shall 
appeal to the President that, having unmistakably 
conveyed to the peace conference what he believes to 
be the opinion of the American people with respect to 
the conditions upon which peace shall be concluded 
and upon which our country can join in a league or 
association of nations, he should now hasten his 
return and permit his associate conferees to conclude 
the negotiations. Further, that Congress should be 
convened in extraordinary session at the earliest prac- 
ticable day and address itself to the formulation of 
such legislation as shall safeguard our social and 
business structure. 

In the meantime it is well for us to remember that 
we should put our own house in order so far as possi- 
ble and, studying the signs of the times, be prepared 
intelligently to codperate with the Government in what- 
ever action may be are to carry our readjustment 
thru with the minimum of loss and inconvenience and 
with the greatest possible despatch. 

We must as speedily as possible restore business as 
usual, even tho prices may not be stabilized, to insure 
the maintenance of peaceful conditions at a time when 
advocates of anarchy, socialism and other unsound 
theories are clamoring for an opportunity to try out 
experiments that appeal to the untrained mind but 
that can result only in misery and ruin if put into 
practice. 

He also declared that business squarely faces 
the question of the measure of profit that it should 
take in this period of readjustment, adding that— 

The principle which we must recognize is that of a 
fair return upon capital actually invested, which re- 
turn must vary with the risk incurred and is always 
demonstrable, with liberal allowances for depreciation 
and obsolescence and sufficient reserves to bridge peri- 
ods of depression and to stabilize employment. Profits 
beyond these limitations can not be justified as a 
charge against the ultimate consumer, and should be 
applied to the reduction of prices as a first step toward 
correcting inflation and restoring normal conditions. 


President Wheeler said that the country is far- 
ther away from public ownership and operation 
by Federal authority than it was a decade ago, 
but it must be recognized that there is a strong 
tendency to increase public regulation and super- 
vision. He declared that if capital is taking an 
abnormal profit out of the operation of business 
in this postwar period, labor has an equal right 
to demand an abnormal wage, and the public will 
be the greatest sufferer. P 

Talking on ‘‘Finance and the Victory Loan,’’ 
Carter Glass, secretary of the Treasury, outlined 
the manner of operation of the new currency law. 
He said that without this law America would never 
have been able to play the part it did in the world 
war. In his opinion a money panic is an impos- 
sibility in this country. ‘‘Go ahead without wait- 
ing for some board to fix prices,’’ he said. ‘‘Do 
not permit business to become stagnant.’’ ‘ 


Industrial Board’s Head Discusses Prices 


The chief feature of the group meeting on in- 
dustrial production, held at the Hotel Statler Tues- 
day afternoon, was an address by George N. Peek, 
chairman of the industrial board of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who reviewed the controversy 
between himself and Director General of Railroads 
Hines over the matter of steel prices. After stat- 
ing the contention of Mr. Hines that the price of 
steel rails was too high by $2 a ton, he declared 
that a representative of the Railroad Administra- 
tion was a member of the board, and that he did 
not maintain that the prices of steel generally 
were too high, but finally dissented only on the 
price of steel rails. Continuing, Mr. Peek said: 

Never have those figures been contested ; never have 
additional or contradictory data been presented ; never 
has the argument of the Railroad Administration been 
addressed to those figures nor to the conclusions drawn 
from them by the board. Repeatedly all these gentle 
men have been urged to bring forward any facts which 
would assist the board in reaching a conclusion on 
prices lower than those approved, and never has this 
urging been fruitful. The answer of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has ever been, as it is today, that the 
price at which the Railroad Administration will buy 
is within its own discretion and that in its opinion 
the prices approved by the board are too high. 

In the opinion of the board the prices arrived at were 
the lowest which its members believed they could 
recommend and which would at the same time permit 
the producers to maintain the existing scale of wages 
and preserve the average, independent producer, with- 
out increasing prices to the public. 

He contended that the beating down of prices 
either would have thrown the entire business in 
tails into the hands of one or two powerful low- 
cost producers, or have resulted in a general 
reduction of wages. His conclusion was that if 
the policy of scientific adjustment of prices is 
wrong it ought to be abandoned, but if right all 
departments of the Government ought to — 
it. He denied that the board was engaged in 


fixing prices, inasmuch as its purpose was nothing 
more than to announce that prices agreed upon 
between the board and the producers are fair and 
reasonable and as low as may be expected for 
some time. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Peek’s ad- 
dress Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, said that 
in a speech before the recent lumber congress at 
Chicago Director General Hines made the state- 
ment that he had been asked to approve to the 
American people the prices announced as fair 
by the industrial board, and inquired whether this 
was correct, 

Mr. Peek replied: ‘‘No; because the only prices 
submitted to Mr. Hines were those of steel rails, 
and the public does not use steel rails.’’ Later 
Mr. Peek supplemented his reply by saying: ‘‘ Mr. 
Hines was not asked to approve any prices, but to 
codperate with the industrial board. It is possible 
that he assumed that his acceptance of the pro- 
nouncement of the board as to steel rail prices 
would be taken by business as an approval of 
such prices.’’ 

At the close of the discussion a resolution was 
adopted asking that the officers of the chamber 
‘‘call upon the administration to enforce the policy 
conceived in the appointment of the industrial 
board.’? 

Luther M. Walter, of Chicago, counsel for the 
National. Association of Owners of Railroad Se 
curities, urged the return of the railroads to 
private ownership. He said: ‘‘During the first 





WALKER D, HINES, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Director General of Railroads 


year of Government operation the roads failed to 
earn operating expenses and rental by $200,000,000. 
The freight rates increased and passenger fares 
in some instances were advanced as much as 50 
percent. The payroll increased 48 percent, or 
$1,009,000,000, a year without any method being 
devised for increasing the revenue.’’ 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


R. G. Rhett presided at Wednesday morning’s 
general session. The inadequacy of the present 
Federal antitrust laws and the solution for the diffi- 
culties they present were discussed by William C. 
Redfield, secretary of commerce. He said that 
business has outgrown the laws intended to con- 
trol it. After declaring competition to be de- 
structive, and uncontrolled combinations to be 
dangerous, he argued that the only proper solution 
was the process which is now going on in the 
business world itself, namely, ethical evolution. 
American business of the future, he declared, will 
be far more codperative than competitive. He 
continued: 

It is a part of this spirit of nee that industry 
should give to labor that which it expects labor to 
give to it. It has always been strange to me that 
corporation, which is nothing but a union of capital, 
should object to dealing with a union of labor and 
require labor to bargain as individuals when it itself 
bargains collectively. This is essentially wrong in 
principle and the labor union leader might just as well 
say to the corporation: “You can not act collectively 
if we = not and if you insist that we must act 
individually then must you ignore your corporate form 


and act as individuals.” 
What is a for one is right for the other. Col- 
lective barga 


ing is here to stay. It has long existed 
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and been welcomed on the side of the corporation and 
codperation will admit its right to be here on the side 
of the employee. CoUperation recognizes that the 
greatest asset in the shop is the response of human 
nature to wise and intelligent leadership. It has passed 
beyond the atmosphere that permits the slave-driver. 
Men follow leaders normally but to do so requires con- 
fidence in the leader and that confidence is not merely 
in his ability, but in his humanity, his fairness, his 
sense of justice. It is based on trust that he is a fair 
and balanced man. . 

Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, urged that the merchant marine 
be placed upon a solid footing, and declared that 
it is incumbent on ship builders and operators, 
as well as manufacturers and merchants, to seize 
the present opportunity. He enumerated the vari- 
ous trying experiences the American ship builder 
met with in competing with the builders of other 
nations, and added: ‘‘The war has not only de- 
veloped new ship yard managers but many thou- 
sands of ship yard workers, This will stimulate 
the ship building industry. These men with their 
American spirit and initiative never will allow 
America to fall behind any other nation in build- 
ing high class ships at fair prices.’’ 

The session Wednesday evening was devoted to 
discussion of the railroad problem. The speakers 
were Director General Walker D. Hines, Senator 
Cummins and Samuel Rea. All agreed that the 
railroads must be returned to their owners, but 
not until a plan of supervision by the Government 
has been decided upon. 


THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS 


At a meeting of the National Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries, held Thurs- 
day in connection with the chamber, William 8. 
Millener, secretary-manager of the Williamsport 
(Pa.) Board of Trade, pointed out that it is the 
duty of the community to see that workers are 
properly housed and warned that, as in the case 
of the Government during the war, satisfactory liv- 
ing conditions must prevail if labor is kept on the 
job where most needed. 

He said that the United States is three years 
behind its normal requirements for homes and 
public buildings, five years behind its needs for 
railway facilities, including rolling stock, ten years 
behind in. the development of natural resources, 
and more in need of good roads and highways than 
any other nation on earth. He had found it prac- 
tical to induce the financial people of a community 
to invest in a community building plan and said he 
had taken as his motto: ‘‘You can’t man the 
work unless you house the man.’? 


Resolutions and Election of Directors 


Resolutions were adopted declaring that ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of domestic readjustment require for their 


. solution executive consideration and maturely de- 


veloped legislation,’’ and expressing the hope that 
the President ‘‘immediately upon his return will 
assemble Congress in extraordinary session for the 
formulation of legislation necessary to safeguard 
our social and business structure.’’ 


The chamber went on record as favoring the 
prompt return of telegraph and telephone lines to 
their owners, the revision of trade laws, supporting 
the Victory loan, soldier employment, encourage- 
ment of foreign trade, utilization of waterways, 
improvement of highways, and a national budget. 


Vacancies in the directorate were filled as follows: 


District No. 1, Frank H. Johnston, New Britain, 
Conn.; District No. 2, Lewis E. Pierson, New York ; 
District No. 3, Henry M. Victor, Charlotte, N. C., and 
P. H. Gadsen, Charleston, S. C.; District No. 4, Frank 
Kell, Wichita Falls, Tex.; District No. 5, Clarence H. 
Howard, St. Louis, Mo.; District No. 6, Max W. Babb, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and George H. Barbour, Detroit, 
Mich. ; District No. 7, Charles C. George, Omaha, Neb. ; 
District No. 8, A. E. Carlton, Colorado Springs, Colo. ; 
District No. 9, J. E. Chilberg, Seattle, Wash., and 
Frederick J. Koster, San Francisco, Calif. 

The League of Nations was discussed, but no 
resolutions upon that subject were presented. 


No agreement was reached as to a successor to 
President Harry A. Wheeler, and the directors 
named Mr. Wheeler and four directors to choose 
four other directors, the nine of them to name a 
president within two months. Vice-presidents at 
large were elected as follows: Charles Nagel, 
St. Louis; John H. Fahey, Boston; R. G. Rhett, 
Charleston, 8. C., and A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa. 

No resolutions were adopted on the railroad 
problem or the question of the disposition of the 
American merchant marine, which will be the sub- 
ject of national referendum among member or- 
ganizations. 





CLUB ACTIVITIES UNUSUALLY IMPORTANT 


CLUB HOLDS BUSY ANNUAL 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 5.—The membership, or 
independent, ticket won a complete victory at the 
election of the Lumbermen’s Club tonight. All its 
candidates were elected, altho two of them—Emil 
J. Thoman, who was elected for the third time sec- 
retary, and J, Watt Graham, who was elected for 
the third time treasurer—were upon both tickets 
and had no opposition. Both are exceedingly pop- 
ular in the trade here, but their unanimous reélec- 
tion is a recognition of their devotion to the inter- 
ests of the club and to the very thoro way in which 
they have managed the affairs of the club and have 
attended to the duties of their respective offices. 
Mr. Thoman is a member of the Thoman-Flinn 
Lumber Co, and Mr. Graham is chief owner of the 
Graham Lumber Co, (Ltd.). Fifty votes were cast 
in the election and the other offices than the two 
mentioned above were closely contested. 

Miles J. Byrns, of the Cumberland Valley Lum- 
ber Co., was elected president; John R. O’Neill, of 
the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., first vice presi- 
dent, and George W. Hand, of the Bayou Land & 
Lumber Co., second vice president. Mr. Byrns was 
once before an officer of the club and Mr. O’Neill 
has been one of the hardest workers in the organi- 
zation, being almost continuously active in some 
committee. It is Mr. Hand’s first break into offi- 
cial recognition. 

Mr. Byrns received a marked ovation when he 
was presented as the new president and received 
the gavel from retiring President George M. Mor- 
gan. He promised the club an energetic adminis- 
tration and asked for the codperation of all the 
members to help him make it an efficient one, and 
he expressed the hope that the club would prosper 
and increase in membership the coming year as it 
had under the administration of Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., 
retires from two years in the presidency, both of 
which have seen great progress in the organization. 
His administration has been marked by close at- 
tention to all interests of lumbermen, which have 
been particularly involved since the entrance of the 
United States into the great war—a period almost 
identical with the terms of Mr. Morgan as president 
of the club. On behalf of the membership and in 
recognition of Mr. Morgan’s long service W. J. 
Eckman, of the M. J. Farrin Lumber Co. and rep- 
resentative of the local lumber industry on the 
executive committee of the new division of manu- 
factures of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
commended the administration of Mr. Morgan for 
the businesslike methods used by him in conducting 
the affairs of the club. This was followed by a 
rising vote of thanks to Mr. Morgan for what he 
had done for the club. 

Mr. Morgan spoke briefly in review of his admin- 
istration and very modestly of his part in the offi- 
cial conduct of the club. He laid much emphasis on 
the need of some revision of the constitution of the 
club, and at his suggestion the new president, Mr. 
Byrns, was authorized to name a committee to re- 
view and redraft such parts of the constitution and 
by-laws as it was considered needed to be changed. 

Treasurer Graham reported that the finances of 
the club are in splendid condition; that there are 
sixty members in good standing, twenty-five of 
which have been added the last year. 

Two new members were elected during the busi- 


ness session that followed the induction of the new 
officers—the Pine Plume Lumber Co., represented 
by R. D. Budd, and the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cy- 
press Co., represented by Edwin Leech. Fred Ren- 
shaw, acting traffic manager of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, who has given the club much 
assistance in the handling of traffic and freight rate 
problems, was elected an honorary member. 

Mr. Eckman, who as a member of the executive 
committee of the division of manufactures of the 
Chamber of Commerce is chairman of the lumber 
section in that organization, spoke briefly of the 
purpose of the division to bring about fuller and 
more effective codperation of the many manufac- 
turing interests of Cincinnati and vicinity, and 
which has received the endorsement of Secretary of 
Commerce Redfield. He reported that it is planned 
to take a census of the lumber industry of Cincin- 
nati, and he suggested that the club arrange to as- 
sist in that work by gathering all available statis- 
ties regarding the lumber industry of the Cincin- 
nati industrial territory, which is defined by the 
Census Bureau as the Cincinnati metropolitan dis- 
trict for the purpose of the compilation of manu- 
facturing statistics. 

The recommendation of the entertainment com- 
mittee that the club give an outing at the Miami 
Boat Club House, on the Little Miami River 
twenty miles from Cincinnati, Friday, May 23, was 
unanimously approved by the membership. This is 
to be a sort of commemorative occasion, as Ohio is 
scheduled to ‘‘go dry’’ either the next day or the 
Monday following, according to the construction to 
be placed on the law by State authorities in regara 
to when the license half year ends and the prohibi- 
tion law goes into effect. 

The club had as guest of the evening Capt. Victor 
Heintz, former congressman from the second dis- 
trict of Ohio, now ‘‘listener’’ for the Republican 
National Committee, with headquarters in Chicago, 
who served with distinction in the 147th infantry 
of the 37th Division in France, and was wounded 
three times while in action. His talk to the mem- 
bers was a plea for industrial resumption as a 
means of providing positions for the million and a 
half soldiers who are slated to return to civil life 
within the next year, and whose courageous sac- 
rifices and splendid fighting qualities have earned 
them the very best that can be done for them in 
fitting them again into the industrial life of the 
nation. 


Annan 


DOUGLAS FIR CLUB MEETS 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 3.—The Douglas 
Fir Club held an interesting meeting on Tuesday. 
The consensus was that prices were advancing. 
William A. Priddie, Snark of the Universe in the 
Hoo-Hoo order, made an instructive talk. He told 
how low lumber prices were in Texas in 1883. He 
gave it as his opinion that the whole nation will 
look to the Pacific coast for its principal supply 
of lumber before very many years. Within fifteen 
years or so, 10 percent of the mills in Texas will 
have to suspend operations for lack of timber. The 
Pacific coast lumbermen will then get good prices 
for their product. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., made an 
optimistic talk. 8. O. Johnson, of the Weed Lum- 
ber Co., who returned from France in February, 
after spending fifteen months abroad, told of his 


experiences. He made an enviable record as a 
major in the United States forces enlisted for 
lumbering operations during the war. The Epinal 
district, which extends to the Swiss border, in- 
cluded the Argonne forest among others. Two dis- 
tricts were eventually formed and Capt. F. F. 
Spencer was assigned to one district. In the Epinal 
district, the timber stand averages 12,400 feet to 
the acre, while the average for the whole of France 
is about 7,000 feet an acre. The lumber that was 
cut was utilized principally for trench and artil- 
lery plank, hospital and commissary depots, rail- 
way bridges and ties. Some idea of the size of the 
timber is shown by the fact that 14,000 pieces of 
piling over 50 feet and 3,500 pieces over 100 feet 
in length were supplied for the construction of 
wharves at Bordeaux, Nazaire and Brest. The com- 
bined capacity of Districts 1 and 2 was about 
900,000 feet daily. In January, 1919, 20,000,000 
feet were produced. The men were in danger con- 
tinually as they were working near the German 
lines, but nobody complained. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS IN ILLINOIS 


The day when every retailer felt that every other 
retailer was his enemy has passed. Now the re- 
tailer understands that his problems are the same 
as those confronting his fellow retailer, and that 
the best one to consult as to their solution is the 
man engaged in the same line of business. This is 
the basic thought of the retail lumberman’s club. 
Still another old fogy idea has been exploded— 
that the only excuse business men in the same line 
had for meeting was to ‘‘fix prices.’’ Prices held 
up by an agreement are held by artificial means 
and the whole structure falls as soon as brought 
into conflict with actual business conditions, 

The dozen or more lumbermen’s clubs in Illinois 
are operating the same as teachers’ institutes, 
surgeons’ clinics, and the various congresses of 
men engaged in similar occupations. They study 
the fundamentals of their business, they engage 
speakers who can instruct them in modern mer- 
chandising, they use charts to illustrate proper 
systems of accounting, they promote goodfellow- 
ship. Nearly every club has a summer picnic at 
which the employees, their wives and children join 
with the lumbermen in a day of play and recreation. 
The retail lumber merchant is coming to believe 
his is the best business because it is the home build- 
ing business. The home is the sure defense of any 
nation and as they are the nation’s home builders 
the lumbermen take just pride in the part they 
are doing in the nation’s welfare. 


Birth of the Sawdust Club 


A short time ago the lumbermen in the section 
bounded by Pana on the East and Springfield on 
the West gathered in the latter city to organize 
a modern, efficient, progressive lumbermen’s club. 
To give it a lumber flavor, they christened it the 
Sawdust Club. At a previous meeting a committee 
on constitution and territory had been named and 
as chairman of this committee H. 8. Hargrave, of 
Hillsboro, read the proposed constitution, which 
was adopted after a discussion as to its merits. 
The meeting then adjourned for dinner at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. Fred Baker, of Pawnee, and Bert 
Weaver, of Mount Auburn, acted as a ‘‘ friendship 
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committee’’ and they made it their duty to see that 
every one became acquainted and had an enjoyable 
time, as one of the purposes of the club is to break 
down the wall of isolation and promote the feeling 
that every lumberman is working with every other 
lumberman to make this a nation of home owners. 
After the dinner the meeting reassembled and 
adopted the new constitution, which was signed by 
the thirty-five yards represented. The election of 
officers was the next business and the ‘‘ direct pri- 
mary’’ system was tried. This produced plenty 
of hilarity and goodfellowship and some wild 
charges of intimidation and repeating. The final 
result was the election of H. S. Hargrave of Hills- 
boro as president, R. T. Paddock of Pana as vice 
president, and A. E. Weaver of Mount Auburn as 
secretary-treasurer. The election ended the busi- 
ness of the meeting and a motion to adjourn for 
two weeks was unanimously carried. 


Retailers of Western Illinois 


April 17 the Western Illinois Lumbermen’s Club 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel Newcomb, 
Quincy. This is one of the oldest clubs in the 
State and it has a fine record of accomplishment. 
Opening the business session of the afternoon, the 
mayor of Quincy extended a cordial welcome to 


the lumbermen and was responded to by Everitt E. 
Hinchliff, of Galesburg, who admitted that next 
to his home town Quincy was the most friendly city 
in which the club had ever held a meeting. He 
said that each succeeding mayor of Quincy had 
something finer to say of the members of the club, 
and that he felt sure such would be the case with 
every one who cultivated the friendship of the 
lumber fraternity. 

President Angel then turned the meeting over to 
the members for the transaction of routine business. 
Secretary Jones of the State association was asked 
to speak. He confined his talk to the vast impor- 
tance of the National Federation of Retail Lumber 
Associations, which had done such magnificent work 
during the war by its codperation with the War 
Industries Board and the State and county coun- 
ceils of defense. He emphasized the fact that 
with the more than ten thousand members of the 
federation, for the first time the retail lumber in- 
dustry of the entire country could act as a unit. 
During this period of readjustment it is going to 
be of immense value to the Government to have the 
retailers organized so that every retailer can be 
reached quickly and thus promote the national 
home building campaign. Former President 
Schwartz of the State association recounted the 


work done during his administration, which covered 
the period the United States was in the war, and 
paid a high compliment to the loyalty and patriot- 
ism of the retail lumberman for the hearty support 
they gave the Government when it became neces- 
sary to ask the suspension of all building, meaning 
virtually the absolute stoppage of the retail lumber 
business. E. M. Stotlar, president of the State 
association, following, outlined the work that now 
must be done to gather up the threads of business 
dropped during the last two years. He laid par- 
ticular stress on the importance of home owning 
as a means of counteracting Bolshevism and other 
evils imported from nations where the common 
people have not had the benefit of owning their 
own homes. 

The election followed and resulted as follows: 

President—G. W. Angel, Hamilton. 

Vice president—A. H. Heidemann, Quincy. 


Secretary-treasurer—W. M. LeRoy, Hamilton. 


Directors—Charles Hanan, Macomb; M. EB. Detmer, 


Dallas City ; Joseph Nichols, Peoria; Fred Schmoeger 
and G. W. Stocker, both of Chicago. 

An elaborate banquet was served in the evening 
at which the Hon. William Schkagenhauf of Quincy 
delivered an address of patriotic fervor and con- 
gratulation on the growth in power and influence 
of the United States. 





COOPERAGE 


Sr. Louts, Mo., May 7.—Make better barrels. 
Advertise. Find new uses for wooden containers. 
Use the association trade mark. Codperate with 
the Forest Products Laboratory in an effort to 
eliminate any defective construction. 

This was the advice given to members of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America at 
its fourth annual convention held in St. Louis 
Monday, yesterday and today, by leaders in the 
industry, discussing ‘‘How Can the Use of Bar- 
rels as Containers Be Increased?’’ This was 
the constructive topic which occupied most of the 
time of the convention. 

F, 8. Charlot, president of the Ozark Cooper- 
age & Lumber Co., St. Louis, was elected presi- 
dent, to succeed Walker Wellford. V. W. Krafft 
was reélected secretary, and E. H. Defebaugh, 
editor of the Barrel and Box, was again made 
treasurer. 

The principal addresses pointing out the possi- 
bilities of increasing the use of barrels were 
delivered by T. J. Nash, vice president of the 
Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. Louis, George 
T. Dyer, Pioneer Cooperage Co., Chicago, and 
H. R. Huntington, Sandusky Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Galion, Ohio. 

Mr. Nash laid special emphasis on the necessity 
for advertising. He declared that he was con- 
vineed that if the industry will see that definite 
rules for grading are instituted and carried out 
and the advertising campaign carried out, a 
largely increased use of the barrel may be de- 
pended upon. He also said that attention should 
be given to the production of staves, heading 
and hoops for the manufacture of half barrels. 

Mr. Dyer’s address was rather pessimistic, and 
it was in the nature of a warning to the manu- 
facturers of cooperage against the encroachment 
of the substitute containers. He pleaded for the 
manufacture of higher grade cooperage, if the 
barrel is to be depended upon to retain its old 
time prestige. He said that without question 
the wooden barrel is the cheapest and best con- 
tainer ever invented, but it is the poorest and 
most expensive container if it fails as a de- 
pendable servant of commerce. He said that one 
of the evils of the industry was that of price 
cutting. The attitude of the purchasing agents 
in demanding cheap barrels and regarding them 
only as barrels was also decried. He said that 
the cash discount, which is really a trade dis- 
count, should be abolished. He concluded by 
pleading for the raising of the standard of grades. 

Mr. Huntington suggested the organization of a 
bureau of statistical information and barrel usage 
promotion, whose chief function, aside from the 
gathering of production statistics, would be to 
visit every district in the country within the 
next three years, call upon present users, learn 
why their demands for barrels are less, and search 
out commodities that are now being packed in 
other containers and that could be packed in 
barrels to the advantage either of the manu- 
facturer or his customer. 


At the close of these speeches and the dis- 
cussion that followed, a resolution was adopted 
asking that a committee be appointed to com- 
municate promptly with the United States Bureau 
of Forestry to arrange for a series of experiments 
with tight and slack barrels, looking to the elimi- 
nation of present defective construction and the 
general improvement of each type of package. 
This committee is composed of the following: 
C. C. Barry, Cleveland, chairman; Carl Meyer, 


St. Louis; Mr. Huntington, E. J. Kahn, Peoria; 
and Mr. Nash. 

At the general sessions resolutions also were 
adopted endorsing the movement for a general 
improvement of the highways and calling on Con- 
gress to make appropriations for the carrying out 
of waterway projects already approved. 

In his annual report, Secretary V. W. Krafft 
declared that the outstanding lesson of the war 
is the effectiveness and power of codperation, and 
said that any industry which did not approach its 
problems in that spirit would fail in its efforts 
to find a solution. He told of the growing interest 
in group meetings, the general adoption by most 
of the groups of a system of disseminating statis- 
tical information by means of monthly reports, 
and of an increasing tendency of members to take 
advantage of the facilities of the secretary’s office. 
Since the semiannual meeting in November thirty- 
five new members have been enrolled, bringing the 
present membership to 385. Mr. Krafft announced 
that the complete census of cooperage stock pro- 
duction for 1919 will shortly be issued. Discussing 
the merchant marine he said in part: 


Whether the efforts now being put forth result in 
increased foreign markets for cooperage of American 
manufacture or an increase in the exportation of vari- 
ous products utilizing cooperage as containers, the 
effect upon the cooperage industry will be of no small 
importance. It is a question which well deserves 
careful consideration and earnest thought. 

It might be of interest to know that a short time ago 
a council or board, operating under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of State, was created for the } od er 
of coérdinating the activities of some fifteen different 
agencies of our Government having to do with export 
trade, and it should prove of much assistance in intel- 
fs a sg and systematically developing our foreign 
trade. 


Mr. Krafft thus discussed the newest feature of 
the association: 


Last January we inaugurated the service of auditing 
freight bills and filing claims for overcharges for such 
of our members as are not equipped to do this work 
effectively. It is expected that an increasing number 
will avail themselves of this service. In addition we 
have supplied many of our members with information 
as to freight rates etc. and have rendered assistance in 
working out knotty traffic problems. This service is 
at the free disposal of all of our members and any 
inquiries received or matters referred to us along these 
lines will continue to receive our best attention. It is 
apparent that our traffic department is proving itself a 
distinct asset to those who take advantage of its 
facilities. 

The secretary reviewed the various important 
rate matters his office has had under consideration, 
including carload minimum weights, lumber re- 
classification, southwestern rate adjustment, net 
rates on rough material, uniform mileage scales, 
rates to California terminals, advances in trans- 
continental rates, the collapsible steel container 
investigation before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, rates on butter tubs, and rate adjustments. 
He pledged his continued efforts to protect the 
cooperage interest against unreasonable rates and 
regulations, ; 

Discussing the railroad situation, he said: 

It seems to be the practically unanimous opinion that 
our transportation systems should be returned to 
private control and operation at the earliest practical 
date, with a general appreciation, however, of the neces- 
sity that there be adopted a national policy toward 
railroads which should be fundamentally different than 
that controlling in the past. Assuming, as is now 
generally accepted, that the guaranty of adequate 
transportation facilities is inherently a governmental 
function, the thought of those who have recently given 
careful study to this problem leads to the conclusion 
that some provision must be made for insuring all 
railroad companies adequate revenues. Ample protec- 
tion, however, should be provided for the shipping 
public against a level of rates which unduly enriches 
strong lines, in order to permit the weaker ones to live. 


MEN URGE BETTER BARRELS 


Compulsory or voluntary consolidation or merging of 
strong and weak lines is generally advocated. 

In any event the solution that may be found and 
adopted is a matter of vital interest to everyone en- 
gaged in the cooperage industry. Congress is entitled 
to the benefit of the best thought and opinion of all 
classes of es as well as every interest affected. 
It would therefore seem desirable that our association 
agree upon some policy and thru resolution make known 
and bring to the attention of Congress its views on this 
important subject. 

In conclusion, Mr, Krafft said: 

We confidently believe that the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America will be an increasingly important 
factor in the development and prosperity of the coop- 
erage industry. The events of the last two years 
have clearly demonstrated its value to the industry 
and that its facilities are an asset to its members. 
Organization is the foundation of industrial develop- 
ment and it is therefore difficult to understand how 
anyone engaged in the cooperage industry can a 
his failure to affiliate himself with our association. It 
should be apparent to every thinking man that only 
by allying himself with a strong organization can he 
hope to keep on an equal footing with organized effort. 

The advertising campaign was discussed in 
detail at the meeting of the slack cooperage 
group. A campaign was outlined by Murray 
Springer, of Crosby-Chicago, which called for the 
expenditure of $100,000 over a period of three 
years. This fund is being raised. 

Resolutions were adopted embodying the follow- 
ing provisions: The two members of the executive 
committee and the vice president elected from that 
group constitute the inspection committee, and shall 
appoint a chief inspector, who is to have power to 
appoint, subject to approval of the inspection com- 
mittee, such inspectors as may be needed. The in- 
spection committee shall adopt and register or 
copyright a suitable brand or inspection mark, and 
grant manufacturers the right to use same upon 
execution of a pledge upon a prescribed form. 
Any manufacturer may appeal from an inspector’s 
decision by giving notice in writing, within three 
days of the inspection, to the secretary. The cost 
of establishing and maintaining the inspection sys- 
tem, including registration and protection of the 
inspection mark, is to be proportionately borne by 
the manufacturers using it. 

This was in line with the plan for the licensed 
use of an association trade-mark on the manu- 
factured product, which has been under considera- 
tion for some time, 

The entertainment features included a buffet 
luncheon served on Tuesday at Hotel Statler, 
where the meetings were held, and a dinner at 
American Hotel in the evening, when the enter- 
tainment features were provided by the St. Louis 
members. 

A new committee appointed was that of trade 
promotion, composed of P. T. Bolz,. St. Louis, 
chairman, A. J. Harris, Memphis, and Lucas E. 
Moore, New Orleans. 


HOO-HOO CHIEF FOR NEW DISTRICT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 5.—Secretary-treasurer E. D. 
Tennant, of Hoo-Hoo, today announced the appoint- 
ment of H. D. Foote, of Alexandria, as Vicegerent 
Snark for the southwestern district of Louisiana. 
This is a newly created district. Mr. Foote is 
president of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, and the first concatenation under his 
auspices will be held at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the exchange on June 10. He also plans to 
hold a concatenation soon at Lake Charles, La. 

F. E. Conner, Vicegerent Snark for the valley 
district of California, writes Mr. Tennant that he 
is planning to hold a concatenation at Auburn on 
May 10, for which he already has nine candidates 
lined up. 
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EUROPE WILL NEED MUCH AMERICAN LUMBER 





Returned Investigators Say High Ocean Freights and Lack of Bottoms Hamper Early Development of Trade 
—Advise Organization of Large Foreign Selling Association 


HARDWOOD EXPORT PROSPECT IS BRIGHT 


Mempuis, TENN., May 6.—The mere restoration 
of stocks of hardwood lumber to normal in France, 
England, Belgium and Holland will require more 
lumber than is now on hand at mills in the United 
States and there is every indication that American 
hardwood lumber manufacturers can far more than 
double their business with these countries if they 
proceed under proper methods, according to John 
R. Walker, trade commissioner, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, who delivered an address 
Friday evening before manufacturers of lumber 
and other commodities during the course of which 
he gave the results of his investigations in the four 
countries named during a period of two years. He 
was especially emphatic in saying that the situa- 
tion is promising in respect to both oak and red 
gum but he did not hesitate to declare that America 
is practically the only country that can supply the 
demands of Europe and that the opportunity lying 
before lumber interests in this country is excep- 
tionally attractive. 

Here is the gist of the statement prepared by him 
for the lumber trade press after he had delivered 
his address before the Chamber of Commerce: 


The European importer has always carried large 
stocks on account of the length of time required to 
bring materials from America and because the European 
consuming trade demands bone dry lumber. hese 
stocks were completely exhausted during the war and 
were sold at very high prices so that lumber importers 
in all foreign countries have large bank accounts which 
they are eager to convert into lumber in order that 
they may make a turn-over. 

A mere reconstitution of hardwood stocks in Hurope 
would more than require oor, foot of hardwood lumber 
on hand at the mills in the United States. And, even 
after these stocks are replaced, which will take a very 
long time in view of the fact that supplies arriving in 
Europe will pass directly into consumption, there will 
continue to be a demand for American hardwoods which 
will be greater than ever before. 

Before the war, France produced at least half of the 
oak consumed but French forests have been heavily 
drained by demands of the armies for heavy timbers. 
Our own armies had a number of mills which devoted 
their entire time to sawing heavy artillery planking 
which was accumulated in the spring of 1918 in order 
that there might be plenty for use during the summer 
and fall campaigns in the movement of artillery. What 
was not so used was piled in such manner that it has 
practically lost all its commercial value. 

Furthermore, a considerable portion of the hardwood 
forest areas of France was occupied by the Germans. I 

ersonally visited five band mills which the Huns estab- 
ished in northern France, Forest of Cancy and Forest 
of St. Gobain. These cut the choicest oak and ash 
trees. The ash was shipped back to genne for air- 
plane construction while the oak was used by the 
German army at the front. Other large areas of 
France were damaged by artillery fire in such manner 
that they have been destroyed so far as their lumber 
value is concerned. Shell splinters were found in the 
trees in these injured sections and it was necessary to 
change saws many times a day on this account. 

For the foregoing reasons production of oak lumber 
in France after the war will be materially smaller than 
before and America is the only country that can make 
up the deficiency. The French use a great deal of oak 
for flooring and interior finish and in the manufacture 
of furniture which constitutes one of the leading indus- 
tries in that country. 

Red gum, which is known in Hurope as satin walnut, 
is very highly regarded as a substitute for native 
French walnut. The latter is a soft, dark brown wood 
highly valued for furniture and interior trim. The 
French were much surprised at the heavy import 
demand for walnut that came from Germany several 
years before the war began. It transpired later that 
they used this for the manufacture of gun stocks and 
that they also bought up all the available supply in 
Switzerland. The French had little stock available 
for the manufacture of gun stocks in 1914 and they 
had to make heavy inroads on the walnut groves to 
supply the deficiency. The practical exhaustion of the 
supply of walnut in France and Switzerland offers a 
larger opportunity than ever before for red gum. 

England has also consumed large quantities of 
American car oak for the construction of the under- 
framing of freight cars. The English prefer oak above 
steel for this purpose because more than 50 percent of 
the tonnage of the British railways is coal and the 
larger portion of this tonnage moves to the ports. It 
has been found that the action of sea air upon acids 
which leak out of the coal is very destructive to steel 
underframes whereas wood is not affected thereby. 
The English railways will, therefore, use nothing but 
oak in the construction of the underframing of coal 
cars. 

During the war practically nothing has been done in 
the way of replacements and new construction, so for 
several years there is every indication that demand for 
this material in England will be greater than the avail- 
able supply in America. 

America is the chief source of supply for hardwoods 
for Huropean markets. Our competitors are: Oak 
from Silesia, known as Slavonian oak, which is of very 
fine quality, and which sells at a much higher price 
than our own product; oak from Japan; jarrah and 
karris from Australia; teak from India and Siam; 
mahogany and various other tropical woods. But 
America is practically the only country in which there 
are large available quantities of medium priced hard- 
woods of good quality. With preoee export methods 
and proper maintenance of grades and business ethics 
in general, America’s hardwood business in Durope can 
be easily more than doubled. 

A large association should be organized, with sales- 
men in France, England, Belgium, Holland and many 





other foreign countries that are big users of lumber 
from the United States, and especially hardwoods. 
Exhibits of hardwood lumber and other kinds should 
also be placed in the larger cities in these foreign 
countries so that buyers may see just what is pro- 
duced in America and so that they may be sure that 
they are ordering just what they want. 

All European countries are willing to buy but the 
high freight rates and the lack of bottoms will cut 
heavily into importations into European countries for 
some time yet, especially since freight rates are prac- 
tically prohibitive. But there is a big business pending 
and American manufacturers of hardwood lumber can 
get the lion’s share if they will properly organize and 
be in position to expand their outlets as soon as there 
is an adjustment of rates and a provision of the neces- 
sary transportation facilities. 


Mr. Walker spent two days in Memphis, making 
his headquarters at the offices of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association and the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. There he 
received many members of these two bodies and 
supplied them with detailed information of much 
value regarding lumber conditions in the countries 
he visited. He was formerly attorney of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association and was there- 
fore much at home. 

He left Memphis for Dallas, Tex., Friday night 
to deliver an address. He said that, in a short time, 
he would return to Washington and make his final 
report to the Government, thus ending his activities 
as a trade commissioner. 





NO COMPETITION FROM RUSSIAN LUMBER 


SEATTLE, WaSH., May 3.—Roger E. Simmons, 
who as the representative of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, investigated lumber con- 
ditions in Russia, was guest at a luncheon yesterday 
given by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
He described Russia as the ‘‘land of mediocrity,’’ 
and declared that the country had been vastly over- 
rated in every respect. His address, which was of 
absorbing interest and for more than two hours 
held the undivided attention of a large audience 
of lumbermen, fell broadly into two divisions— 
lumber and Bolshevism. Making a local applica- 
tion of his investigations, Mr, Simmons said: 

To the manufacturer of fir, eastern Siberia, which 
for the purposes of this discussion includes northern 
Manchuria, is interesting. ‘The reason is that from 
that portion of Russia will eventually come the com- 
petition with Douglas fir. To a certain extent the 
eastern Siberian manufacturers have already made the 
attempt. They are striving to place Ketter pine in 
the field. They have sent it into China and their 
representatives have canvassed Australia in the effort 
to secure a market. But the trees are small, and the. 
have not the sizes required. In my opinion, and 
believe I state the case conservatively, Russia is so com- 
pletely in a state of collapse due to the war and the 
revolution, that there will be no competition in lumber 
from that country for at least five years, 

Mr. Simmons emphasized the danger of a lum- 
ber famine as a fact already recognized by Great 
Britain. He reminded the lumbermen that today 
Montague Meyer, British timber controller, is in 
British Columbia putting into effect elaborate plans 
for the conservation and distribution of the output 
of Canada. ‘‘For the next few years the lumber 
for Europe must come from the United States and 
Canada,’’ said Mr. Simmons. ‘‘It would be the 
part of wisdom and sound business sense if Ameri- 
cans would unify the lumber industry, on a basis 
of reasonable profit, fair alike to producer, dis- 
tributer and consumer, In fact such a plan of uni- 
fication appeals to me as an absolute necessity, 
covering every portion of the industry in the 
United States.’’ 





TO TELL OF TRAVELS IN WAR ZONE 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 3.—Roy A. Dailey, having 
completed a tour of the European war zone as 
Pacific coast representative of the American Ex- 
port Lumber Corporation, is once more at his post 
as secretary and manager of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association. His formal report will be 
submitted along with that of other members of the 
commission, including Louis Germain, jr., of Pitts- 
burgh; J. W. Turnbull, Philadelphia; F. de An- 
guera, Chicago, and L. F. Driver, Thompsonville, 
Ga. The travels of the commission embraced a 
considerable portion of the war zone in France and 
Belgium, and everywhere the commissioners were 
impressed with the fact that the country during 
four years of war had been thoroly shot to pieces. 
Without a any portion of the report of 
his associates, Mr. Dailey says: 

It goes without saying that when Europe finally 
Squares away for readjustment and reconstruction 
there will be a tremendous amount of building. A 
country can not endure what France and Bell um 
have faced without creating a demand for materials in 
vast quantities. Yet there are two or three vital 
points which the practical lumberman, in attempting 
to forecast the future, ought not to overlook. First in 


importance is the question of indemnity. The countries 
are “broke,” and the present moment finds them won- 
dering what they will realize out of the indemnity 
which Germany will be compelled to pay. The French 
and the Belgians are not able to figure out what they 
will do until the peace conference settles that moment- 
ous problem. Another leading point is transportation, 
It is well enough, theoretically, to issue favorable rate 
schedules, but the bald fact is that until shippers can 
secure adequate tonnage, there will not be a great deal 
doing along this line. The third point is that the sea- 
ports on the continent are obstructed with all sorts 
of junk, which certainly must be cleared away before 
traflic can take on its normal aspect. This is particu- 
larly true of France and Belgium. England is in 
much better shape, and is due to be first in this matter 
of buying. In fact that country is already active and 
would become a great deal more active if it could get 
the tonnage. 


In Mr. Dailey’s words, he made the trip ‘‘ with 
ears pinned back and eyes wide open.’’ Next 
Tuesday he will be guest of honor at the whole- 
salers’ luncheon, and will relate impressions gained 
while he swung along the Hindenburg line and on 
to Ostend where he saw the hulk of the Vindictive 
still blocking the harbor. He returned on the 
White Star Liner Adriatic, which reached New 
York April 22, after having landed 1,850 Canadian 
soldiers at Halifax. The voyage contributed the 
only real thrill experienced on the entire journey, 
for the Adriatic at 4 o’clock one foggy afternoon, 
while going at half speed, missed a monster ice- 
berg by only a hundred feet at a point near the 
spot where the Titanic went down. 





SAYS EUROPE NEEDS AMERICAN LUMBER 

PorTLAND, ORE., May 3.—That the lumber mills 
of the Pacific Northwest need not fear any great 
amount of competition from those of Russia and 
Finland or even the Scandinavian countries for some 
time to come, but that on the other hand the 
United States and Canada will be called upon to 
furnish much of the supply of lumber that con- 
tinental Europe will require for reconstruction was 
the gist of a talk given here Wednesday night, 
April 30, before a hundred or more local lumbermen, 
by Roger E. Simmons, United States trade com- 
missioner, who spent eighteen months in Russia and 
Finland studying the lumber situation for the bene- 
fit of the American lumber industry. 

Mr. Simmons was the guest of honor at a ban- 
quet given by the Oregon division of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association at the Portland 
Hotel, and O. M. Clark was chairman. Ralph 
Burnside, president of the Willapa Lumber Co., and 
Otto Hartwig, president of the Oregon State Feder- 
ation of Labor, were the other speakers. Mr. Sim- 
mons’ talk was similar to the speeches he has made 
before other lumber organizations, which have here- 
tofore been printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Burnside said that he could see no probabil- 
ity or possibility that lumber prices would go lower. 
In fact he declared that mills are losing $2 a thou- 
sand feet in operation and that to allow for a fair 
profit values will have to advance $4 a thousand 
feet. He referred to a recent trip to the middle 
States where he found the farmers getting $1.50 a 
bushel for corn and $20 or more a hundred for 
hogs, and yet they were complaining because they 
had to pay slightly more for lumber than they did 
many years ago when he lived there and the same 
farmers got 40 cents a bushel for corn and at the 
best about $9 for the hogs. He spoke for reten- 
tion of the present wage scale, contending that 
under existing conditions the working man can not 
be expected to accept less. 

Mr. Hartwig speaking for organized labor, sug- 
gested codperation between the employer and the 
workmen for mutual benefit and pointed out that 
it is pretty well understood that one is as impor- 
tant as the other and that both sides have rights 
which must be recognized. 

The following night Mr. Simmons addressed the 
members of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lum- 
bermen in that institution’s headquarters, and 
from the applause it was apparent that his audi- 
ence was in sympathy with his views on Bolshevism, 
which was his topic, 

Mr. Simmons, accompanied by Mrs. Simmons, 
left for Seattle to address the lumbermen there. 


ENGINEERS SLATED TO RETURN 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHIneTon, D. C., May 7.—Among organiza- 
tions assigned to early convoy by Gen. Pershing 
and announced today are the following units of the 
20th Engineers: headquarters third battalion; sev- 
enth, eighth and ninth companies, and medical de- 
tachment third battalion. 
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WESTERN PINE MEN SEE ENLARGED FIELD 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 3.—A special meeting of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association con- 
vened here yesterday morning with President T. A, 
McCann of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. of Bend, Ore., 
presiding. Secretary A. W. Cooper, of Portland, 
was unable to be present, but S. 8. Malven, his 
assistant, was here from Portland instead. J. P. 
McGoldrick, of Spokane, J. P. Lansing, of Mis- 
soula, and C. A. Barton, of Boise, directors, were 
all present. 

Secretary Cooper’s report was read by Mr. Mal- 
ven, Mr. Cooper reviewing the work of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association meeting and 
the American Lumber Congress held last month at 
Chicago. The report told of the securing of three 
western men instead of two as directors of the Na- 
tional association. The three western directors are 
A. W. Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
at Potlatch, Idaho; T. A. McCann, manager of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co. of Bend, Ore., and D. C. Eccles, 
of the Oregon Lumber Co. of Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. Cooper told of the feeling which prevailed at 
the Chicago meeting to the effect that the era of 
uncertainty was rapidly passing and that lumber- 
men in general have a feeling of optimism for the 
future. He stated that there is a shortage of 
housing facilities from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
that stocks are low in most lumber yards and that 
western pine would undobutedly begin to move in 
volume in the near future. 

J. P. McGoldrick gave a report of the directors’ 
meeting held recently in Portland and told of 
the association securing the services of T. J. 
Starker as traveling secretary. Mr. Starker has 
been in the Forest Service for several years, being 
attached to the Portland office. In his new work 
he will visit the various members of the association, 
obtaining and giving information of interest to 
the members in general. He will gather statistics 
for the home office of the association and will relieve 
Secretary Cooper of many duties, making it pos- 
sible for Mr. Cooper to give more time to the work 
at the Portland headquarters. 

R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the association, 
discussed the new freight schedule known as 32-A 
and on motion of J. P. McGoldrick, the members 
reaffirmed their previous decision as to the classi- 
fication of lumber products. 

Friday afternoon was given over to a general 
discussion of lumber conditions, standard sizes ete. 
R. G. Chisholm, of Minneapolis, identified with the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., addressed the meeting and told 
of the situation among the northern pine men. 
He said more and more western pine would be going 
east from now on. C. A. Barton, manager of the 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co., of Boise, Idaho, said 
that the situation in his district showed consider- 
able improvement at the present time. ‘‘I have 
been told by men who should know, that we will 
be snowed under with orders' by Sept. 1,’’ stated 
Mr. Barton. ‘‘I had thought it would be before 
that, myself. I believe the retail business is going 
to be good all over. The retailers have been hold- 


ing off in hopes there would be a drop in prices, 
but it will not come and I think they are coming 
to see that.’’ 

President McCann, speaking of a recent survey 
he made in the East, said: 

The tendency of the large buyers is to hold back. 
The retail demand is as good as could be expected, 
especially in the country districts. The city and in- 
dustrial purchasers are holding back in a belief that 
prices will be lower. When they become convinced 
that no reduction can be expected we anticipate a rush 
of orders from them. There is a small surplus of the 
lower oe of lumber and an almost acute shortage 
of the No. 2 and better. 

Of especial interest to the members was the 
address Saturday morning of Roger E. Simmons 
who was sent by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce to investigate lumber conditions 
in Russia. Mr. Simmons held the attention of the 
meeting while he discussed the collapse of the lum- 
ber industry because of the revolution in Russia 
and his hearers were even more attentive to his 
remarks about the bolshevists. 

‘*Russia is out of the lumber exporting business 
for four or five years and perhaps for six or seven 
years,’’ declared Mr. Simmons. ‘‘ Before the down- 
fall of Russia she had agreed to supply for recon- 
struction work in western Europe 7,000,000,000 
feet of lumber a year. Now she can not do it. 
She can not even export the 4,500,000,000 feet that 
has been customary during the last few years, She 
is out of the exporting business and it looks like 
the big opportunity for the lumbermen of the 
United States.’’ 


Mr. Simmons told of how the Germans have had 
their supply of imported lumber cut off, how 
will not be able to produce enough for their own 
needs and how they therefore can not export lumber 
to other countries. ‘‘And this also is going to be 
aie. factor in our export trade,’’ he said. He 
added: : 


England is as much perturbed over the situation of 
supply in the lumber industry as she is over any of 
her big economic questions unless it is her own labor 
situation. The demand is going to be greater than 
the supply and now is the time for the lumbermen of 
the Northwest to swell their export trade. 

Western pine is going to be used to a very great 
extent in Europe because there are many sections that 
have been using lumber hae similar to western | 
and for this reason you lumbermen of the Inland Em- 
pire have a great advantage over some other districts, 
But do not go it alone. ou will get more as an in- 
dustry from the United States than you will if you 
split up and work separately. You should reach out 
for this business all together with a united front, 
This is a big economic question and you can help your- 
selves by serving these countries that need lumber 
by helping them to finance the transactions. 


Mr. Simmons’ talk of bolshevism was an eye- 
opener to many of those present. His description 
of the czar’s government, Kerensky’s government 
and the results of the bolshevists gaining hold of 
the country was intensely interesting and gave the 
lumbermen a new and clearer idea of conditions as 
they exist today in Russia. His address consumed 
practically all of the Saturday morning session and 
the first action in the afternoon was the passin 
of a resolution giving Mr. Simmons a vote o 
thanks for his masterly address. 

Saturday afternoon was given over entirely to 
market conditions, price lists ete. 





ONTARIOANS CONFER UPON RETAIL METHODS 


Toronto, ONT., May 5.—The Southwestern On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
constitutes the southern district of the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held its annual 
meeting at London, Ont., April 29. There was a 
good attendance and a number of important mat- 
ters were discussed. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: 


President—W. A, Hadley, Chatham, Ont. 

Vice president—George H. Belton, London, Ont. 

Secretary-treasurer—B, F. Clarke, Glencoe, Ont. 

Directors—L. Travis, Wyoming; E. C. Russell, Walk- 
erville; J. McGibbon, Sarnia; C. M, Smith, Aylmer ; 
George N. Kernohan, London, and George McPherson, 
Merlin. 

A good discussion ensued when Mr. Hadley 
brought up the matter of cost accounting and its 
relation to prices. He referred to the excellent 
work done by the Millwork Cost Information Bu- 
reau, and of the inspiring meeting held recently by 
the association at Chicago. As an example of the 
way in which costs effect trade Mr. Hadley reported 
that until a few years ago the dealers in Chatham, 
Ont., had been accused by dealers in surrounding 
districts of cutting prices in order to ship into their 
markets. Of late the Chatham dealers had been 





SOUTHERN LEADERS DISCUSS VITAL SUBJECTS 


New Or.EANS, La., May 5.—Secretary-manager 
J. E. Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association re- 
turned last Saturday from the East, where he spent 
several days. During a visit to Washington Mr. 
Rhodes discussed with officials of the Department 
of Commerce and the Forest Service the Southern 
Pine Association’s plan to organize inspection serv- 
ice for cargo shipments of export pine, explaining 
the purpose of the service and the methods to be 
used and enlisting their recognition and informal 
approval of the plan. He also discussed the ‘‘ Build 
a Home’’ campaign with officers of the Bureau of 
Information and Education of the construction and 
development division of the Department of Labor. 
Ensign Terry O’Donnell is now in charge of this 
departmental activity, with K. V. Haymaker and 
Prof. T. 8S. Holden as his assistants. The Southern 
Pine Association is actively coéperating, and its 
‘‘Build Now’’ campaign, organized and conducted 
along lines approved by the department, has gained 
praise and recognition as the most extensive and 
effective of the kind conducted by any organization. 

Mr. Rhodes also found opportunity to discuss 
with Chief Forester Graves the recommendations 
submitted by the latter to the American Lumber 
Congress. With C. E. Herring, of the foreign trade 
division of the Department of Commerce, he dis- 
cussed the suggestion of John R. Walker, one of 
the lumber trade commissioners, that a permanent 
exhibit of American woods be established at Lon- 
don, pledging the Southern Pine Association’s co- 
operation and promising a comprehensive display of 
southern pine material for the London exhibit. 

During his visit north Mr. Rhodes conferred with 
members of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Safety First Conference relative to the asso- 
eiation’s safety first campaign, finding that its 





organization of a safety first department in charge 
of a safety engineer had attracted the attention of 
the Safety first advocates and was being widely 
and favorably commented on. . 

The district chairmen of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation accountants held a meeting in New Or- 
leans Saturday to discuss with R. M. Rickey, the 
association’s chief accountant, plans for devel- 
oping their organization and work. The conference 
was informal, The principal decision reached was 
that another series of district meetings should be 
held to promote interest in the accountants’ organ- 
izations and thus broaden their usefulness. While 
no dates have been fixed for these meetings, they 
probably will be held during May in order that 
Federal income tax problems may be discussed, 
the time for filing final reports having been extended 
to June 15, and several rulings have been rendered 
since the last meetings were held which are of 
special interest to lumbermen. Mr. Rickey will 
attend these meetings and lead the discussions of 
income tax matters, of which he has been making 
a very careful study. 

G. W. Cole, safety engineer of the Southern Pine 
Association, represented Secretary-manager Rhodes 
at the meeting in Chicago last week of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Safety First Coun- 
cil. Mr. Cole is this week.submitting to association 
subscribers a plan for getting the safety-first ap- 
peals and slogans direct into the hands of their em- 
ployees, via the pay envelopes. The suggestion is 
that the safety department of the association fur- 
nish pay envelopes at cost to subscribers, printing 
on the envelopes thus distributed suitable safety 
first information, hints and suggestions, to be 
varied monthly or weekly. The plan will be tried 
oyt if the subscribers approve. 


holding meetings and discussing the elements of 
cost accounting with the result that today the shoe 
was on the other foot and a few retailers in the 
surrounding districts were cutting prices in order 
to take trade away from the Chatham dealers, who 
had enough business common sense to learn what 
the costs are and to ask a sufficient price to enable 
them to continue in business. Mr. Hadley expressed 
a strong desire to have a number of the members 
of the association take a sufficiently serious inter- 
est in the matter to induce them to join the Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau, which, he pointed 
out, was a codperative bureau conducted by mill- 
work firms for their mutual benefit, without making 
a profit. Lumbermen must know their costs, he 
said, before they could make any money. 

Mr. Hadley also suggested the advisability of de- 
ciding upon standard openings for doors, windows 
ete. He believed that small local groups of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association could 
take up matters of this sort and make definite and 
valuable progress. 

J. McGibbon, of Sarnia, said that most planing 
mill men were not getting out of their business 
what they put into it, and they were not paying 
big wages, either. The planing mill seemed to be 
a fifth wheel on the wagon of the lumber business, 

Chester H. Belton, Sarnia, Ont., introduced a 
discussion upon advertising. He said that for some 
reason or other the retail lumber dealer was very 
slow in getting into the advertising game. The 
average lumberman was looked upon in his com- 
munity as possibly the principal merchant. His 
investment was as great as that of any other 
merchant in the town or city. Other merchants 
were advertising vigorously and building up their 
business. Mr. Belton declared that if other mer- 
chants could build up their business by advertising 
there was no reason why lumbermen could not do 
the same. He then told of the campaign in the 
United States in which lumbermen were a unit in 
advocating—and using newspaper space to do it— 
that every man own his home. He believed it the 
duty of every Ontario lumberman to use space in 
his local papers. His own concern was doing it and 
he was convinced that it would redound to the 
financial advantage of the retailer if he would take 
up the proposition and push it. 

Further discussion took place on this matter, 
and on other subjects of intimate interest to the 
retailers. After a vote of thanks to the dealers of 
London who had entertained the visiting members 
at luncheon, the meeting adjourned. 


EDITOR SPEAKS FOR HIS CITY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6.—Patrick F. Cook, for 
thirty years associate editor of the old St. Louis 
Lumberman and recently associate editor of the 
American Paint Journal, was the speaker at today’s 
regular weekly luncheon meeting of the lumbermen 
of St. Louis at Hotel Statler. He spoke on ‘‘ The 
City of Tomorrow, St. Louis, the Miracle City of 
the Middle West,’’ in which he told of the growth 
of the city and pointed out its many possibilities. 

L. E. Cornelius presided. Charles E. Thomas was 
chosen chairman of next Tuesday’s meeting. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


Georgia-Floridans to Hold Annual Meeting—Eastern Salesmen and Eastern Manufacturers in Conferences— 
Local Organizations Formed in Michigan—Carolina Pine Committees Appointed 


May 138—Alexandria District Pine Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, Majestic Hotel, Lake Charles, La. Monthly 
meeting. 

May 14-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Gastonia, N. C. Quarterly 
meeting. 

May 16—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Athearn Hotel, Oshkosh, Wis. Quarterly 
meeting. 

May 16-17—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Hotel 
Mason, Jacksonville, Fla. 

May 19-21—National Association of Manufacturers, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

May 21—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Hotel Youree, Shreveport, La. Monthly meeting. 

May 21—Open anpeten meeting of Southwestern 


District, American ardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Youree, Shreveport, La. Monthly 
meeting. 


May 22—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

May 22—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 

May 30-31—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

June 2-4—Lumber Trade Golf Association of Philadel- 
phia, Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 


Pa. 
June 19-20—-National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicage. 


Sept. 11-12—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 


‘Oct. 8-11—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 





PROGRAM PRESENTS STRONG FEATURES 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., May 5.—A very interesting 
program is announced for the annual meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, to be held 
at the Seminole Hotel in this city on May 16 and 17. 
There will be a number of addresses by speakers 
of national reputation, including Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager, and L. C. Boyle, general 
counsel of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and N. C. Brown and R. E. Simmons, 
foreign trade commissioners of the Department 
of Commerce. Mr. Brown will speak on lumber 
conditions in Italy and Mr. Simmons will tell of 
his harrowing experience in Russia, where he was 
a prisoner of the Bolsheviki, momentarily expecting 
death, for eleven days. Capt. H. H. Tift, who was 
president of the association for eleven years, also 
will address the meeting. 

On the evening of May 16 there will be a banquet 
in the Marble dining room of the Seminole, to which 
the ladies are invited. 

Everyone who has at any time been identified 
with the association, regardless of present affilia- 
tions or whether now in the lumber business or not, 
is invited to attend the meeting and share in the 
pleasure of the occasion. 


~ 


EASTERN SALESMEN MEET 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 5.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
held May 2 at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, turned out to be largely a discussion of the 
proper relation of salesmen to one another when 
selling the same commodity. The meetings have 
formerly treated exhaustively of the relationship 
between the salesman and hig customer, and be- 
tween the salesman and his house, but this angle 
of the duty of the men on the road had never been 
discussed freely before. 

President H. C. Magruder called on Ben C, Cur- 
rie, of Currie & Campbell, to open the subject. He 
said the salesman’s duty does not end with making 
money for the house and taking orders from the 
customer, but he can render added service to the 
customer and at the same time to his compatriots. 
One of the ways he cited was when an inquiry out 
of his line was received. Here was a chance to 
throw some business to some deserving house and 
salesman and at the same time help the customer 
to get what he needs. The old, narrow lines of 
treating the other salesman as a thief who is wait- 
ing to steal trade are gone and the modern salesman 
finds there is business for all, and the more he 
boosts the other fellow the more it reflects to his 
credit. He felt there should be greater freedom 
of speech among salesmen, especially since such as- 
sociations were available as a medium of exchange. 
They should get together and see if the low man 
need have been so low, or if the, high man really 
had to ask that price. Former President John M. 
Coin read a satirical work on the wastage of lum- 
ber from the cradle to the grave, into which he 
wove a warning of the rapidly decreasing lumber 
supply. 

The ideas started by Mr. Currie were discussed 
freely by many members, and it was finally left to 
the publicity committee to devise some method of 
exploiting what each member had to sell, so that 
all might know and be able to tell customers where 








to get anything they might need. It, was reported 


that twelve new members had recently been elected, 
bringing the number up to eighty-five. One by 
one, each member was asked to report how business 
had been with him, and with two exceptions all re- 
ported that there had been improvement, marked 
with some and moderate with others. Secretary E. 
C. Strong made a stirring appeal for the Victory 


‘loan, asking that subscriptions be sent thru the 


organization. Several new members’ applications 
were received and placed in the hands of the com- 
mittee for action. 





RESIGNS ‘FOR A BUSINESS CHANGE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 5.—R. R. May, who for 
the last three years has been very active in Louis- 
ville and southern hardwood lumber circles as dis- 
trict manager at Louisville for the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, and secretary of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club, has announced his res- 
ignation from the traffic association, having closed 
negotiations whereby he becomes sales manager for 
the hardwood lumber concern of the J. V. Stimson 
Co., D. C. Stimson, proprietor, Owensboro, Ky. 

During his stay at Louisville Mr. May made 
many warm friends among the lumbermen and 
traffic interests. He brought many reforms to the 
trade thru his able efforts in traffic matters, espe- 
cially interstate commerce matters. After several 





R. R. MAY, LOUISVILLE, KY. ; 


Who Will Become Sales Manager for the J. V. 
Stimson Co. 


years’ experience with southern railroads Mr. May 
entered the Memphis office of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association in January, 1916, coming 
to Louisville in April of the same year. As early 
as 1909 he had had experience in the hardwood and 
pine lumber business in Mississippi, having at one 
time been connected with a mill at Mize, Miss. 
The Louisville hardwood trade hates to see him 
leave. He will join the Stimson company on June 1, 





EASTERN MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Banecor, Mr., May 5.—The quarterly meeting of 
the Eastern Forest Products Association, held at 
the Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday afternoon of 
last week, was well attended. President E. M. 
Hamlin presided. H. G. Wood, the new executive 
secretary, was introduced. Plans for financing the 
association and the question of affiliating with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association were 
among the business matters considered. Sentiment 
favored affiliation. The association’s delegates to 
the American Lumber Congress at Chicago—W. A. 
Finnegan, of the I. M. Pierce Co., and R. M. Pinco, 
of.the American Thread Co.—reported on that im- 
portant meeting. A paper on ‘‘Woods Account- 
ing’’ was read by J. O. Lynch, auditor of the Lin- 
coln Pulpwood Co., and one on ‘‘The Sawn Lumber 
Market’’ by Martin A. Brown, treasurer of the 
Woodstock Lumber Co., Boston. 

A banquet was held Tuesday evening in the Dutch 
room of the Bangor House, at which Joe Mitchell 
Chapple told of his experiences in the war zone and 
Douglass A. Crocker, vice president of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Co., spoke on ‘‘ Forestry Problems. ’? 

a 


LOCAL LUMBER ORGANIZATIONS FORMED 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 5.—Fred A. McCaul, 
secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, attended five local organization meet- 
ings during April, including those at Gratiot, Mont- 
calm and Allegan, which were already organized, 
Overhead costs and better selling methods were 
discussed. A new organization was formed of 
twenty-two Berrien County retailers, with the fol- 
lowing officers and directors: 

President, C. R. Sparks, Berrien Springs; vice presi- 
dent, W. Koch, Baroda; secretary-treasurer, Arthur 
Preston, Benton Harbor. Directors—L. V. Wallace, 
St. Joseph; W. L. Babbitt, Niles; W. P. Robbins, Ben- 
ton Harbor; M. B. Nowlen, Benton Harbor. 

W. H. Ball and Mr. Auker, of Coloma, and Mr. 
Rosenburg, of Watervliet, were present as visitors 
and told of the good results of local organization in 
Van Buren County. 

Two meetings were also held at Kalamazoo, with 
twenty-four dealers present from Kalamazoo, St. 
Joseph and Cass counties. The following officers 
and directors were elected: 

President, L. Stoker, Lawton; secretary-treasurer, 
Isaac M. Smith, Marcellus. Directors—W. M. Hazen, 
Three Rivers; L. Peck, Cassopolis; BE. 8S. Harrison, 
Schoolcraft ; W. H. Jones, Kalamazoo, 

Mr. Mutchler, of Paw Paw, was present and out- 
lined the work being done in Van Buren County, 
which has resulted to date in the addition of thirty 
new members to the State association. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE COMMITTEES 


NorFroutk, Va., May 5.—Following the monthly 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association 
at Richmond last week the standing committees 
for 1919-1920 have been announced as follows: 

Cost and values—G, L. Hume, chairman; John M. 
Gibbs, A. S. Grinalds, R. L. Montague, Charles F. 
eae, J. R. McNeal, Claude Kiser and H. J. Me- 

aurin. 

Advertising—John M. Gibbs, chairman; J. L. Camp, 
Claude Kiser, George S. Clark, G. L. Hume, Thomas 
O’Berry and A, R, Turnbull. 

Inspection—Thomas O’Berry, chairman; A. T. Ger- 
rans, Hughes Mayo, Edward Rogers, R. A. Parsley, 
James L. Camp, jr., W. P. Montague, F, P. Prettyman, 
K. B. Johnson and W. H. McElwee. 

Transportation—R. A. Parsley, chairman; M. A. 
Humphries, A. 8. Grinalds, T. M. True, C. P. Brown, 
¥. P. Prettyman, A. B, Cramer, M. H. Tilghman, jr., 
and EB. L. Akers. 

Trade relations—A. R. Turnbull, chairman; P. D. 
Dix, P. R. Alderman, George W. Jones, F. E. Wilson, 
oo Blades, R. G. White, George E. Major and Chas. 


General legislation—C, I. Millard, chairman; J. L. 
Camp, F. E. Waters, I. H. Fetty, W. P. Jackson, 
Nathan O’Berry, R. i. Montague, George T. Leach 
and J. T. Deal. 

Membership—G. J. Cherry, chairman; Thomas 
O’Berry, Vaughan Camp, H. W. Ambrose, A. B. Clark 
and N. H. Bundy. 

Conservation and development—C. I. Millard, chair- 
man; R. L. Montague, F. L. Finkenstaedt, G. 8S. Clark 
and P. D. Camp. 

Virginia—G. L. Hume, chairman; L. F. Powell, Ed- 
ward Rogers, H. B. Phillips, Z. H. Powell, F. D. 
Taylor, Ira Johnson, B. J. Ray and J. R. Paschall. 

North Carolina—Guy I. Buell, chairman; Thomas 
O’Berry, Arthur Ross, M: J. Connolly, Claude Kiser, 
George 'T. Leach, F. L. Finkenstaedt, A. W. Campbell 
and A. T. Gerrans. 

South Carolina—F. P. Prettyman, chairman; B. D. 
Dargan, G. J. Cherry, L. H. Schoolfield, H. W. Dow- 
ling, J. A. Thrall, R. L. Montague, C. E. Baker and 
L. A. Meiklejohn. 


EXPEDITING SELLING OF HEMLOCK 


OsHKOoSH, WIs., May 7.—The Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is plan- 
ning to broaden its campaign of advertising by in- . 
cluding white cedar shingles in its electrotypes. 
The association has established a new ‘‘ad’’ book 
containing proofs of electros which are furnished 
free to retail dealers who handle hemlock lumber, 
together with sets of plans for various types of 
buildings, such as barns, silos, chicken houses and 
the like. Beginning in a few days, that campaign 
will be enlarged by lantern slides to be used in 
moving picture houses in boosting for hemlock. 

Another excellent feature recently put into op- 
eration by the association is that of furnishing a 
temporary binder cover in which may be placed cir- 
cular advises issued periodically. Heretofore the 
members have had to find their own way of pre- 
serving circulars and letters of information as to 
conditions. The new system contemplates the issu- 
ance of reports of various kinds, printed upon 
different colored paper. For example, the white 
reports will cover market conditions; the gray re- 
ports, statistical information; the yellow reports, 
market prices and promotion plans and the buff 
reports information as to woods and mill wages. 
The information will include statistics as to wages 
paid in various lines of work in various districts, 
log input, hemlock bark peel cuts and shipments, 
stocks on hand and various other items of interest. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








JAMES McCROSSEN.—A pioneer of the logging 
and lumbering ae of Wisconsin, James Mc- 
Crossen, who resided for many years at Wausau, 
died at Pasadena, Calif., on April 25, at the age of 
81. He was born in Calais, Me., and when 15 years 
old went to Oshkosh, Wis., taking employment in 
a logging enterprise. Later Mr. McCrossen con- 
ducted a large logging and mill supply business at 
Wausau and became interested in the Montreal 
River Lumber Co., Hurley, Wis., selling his inter- 
ests to the Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., Wausau. 
He then retired, but in recent years acquired con- 
siderable timber holdings in South Dakota and 
Washington. 





ALEXANDER MAITLAND.—The death of Alex- 
ander Maitland, for many years associated with the 
Bigelow Lumber Co., Washburn, Wis., and later 
with the Hines Lumber Co. at Cusson, Wis., oc- 
curred April 26 at Washburn. Mr. Maitland was 70 
years of age and a native of McWilliamstown, Pa. 


CLARKE B. WEBSTER.—While transacting bus- 
iness at the paying teller’s window at the First Na- 
tional Bank of Appleton, Wis., on the afternoon of 
May 1, Clark B. Webster, head of W. M. Webster & 
Son, was stricken with heart disease and died in- 
stantly. He was 50 years old and one of the best 
known members of the planing mill and general 
woodworking industry of the Fox River Valley. 


THOMAS J. KIERNAN.—A pioneer lumberman 
who had lived more than half a century on Puget 
Sound has passed away in the death May 2 of 
Thomas J. Kiernan at the family residence in 
Seattle. He was born in Kingston, N. Y., seventy- 
eight years ago, and went to San Francisco in 1867 
by way of Panama. In 1869 he married Miss Eliza- 
beth Farwell and located at Port Gamble, Wash., 
where he was connected with the Puget Mill Co. 
until 1907. He is survived by three daughters— 
Mrs. F. M. Duggan, Mrs. Thomas C. Fields and 
Miss Elizabeth Kiernan; by a son, John L. Kiernan, 
and two grandchildren, Clarence E. F. Duggan, 
who has just returned from military service in 
France, and Lawrence Kiernan, of Port Orchard. 


EDWARD GREGORY McPHERSON.—Another of 
Michigan’s pioneer lumbermen and traders died 
Sunday night May 4, at his home at Howell, Mich. 
Edward G. McPherson was widely known in lumber 
circles. He accumulated a considerable fortune 
during his life time and in later years extended his 
business to merchandising and banking, being in- 
terested in the department store of William Mc- 
Phersons & Sons and the McPherson State Bank, 
both of Howell. He was interested in lumber hold- 





ings on the Pacific coast and in the South. Mr. 
McPherson was born in Howell in 1855. He was 
married to Rosa E. Let, of Howell, in 1867, and is 
survived by the widow and four children, George 
L. and John A., of Portland, Ore., and Isabel and 
William, of Howell; also a brother, M. J. McPher- 
son, of Howell, and a sister, Mrs. Mary Browning, 


of Detroit. 


HORACE WELTY.—One of the best known and 
wealthiest retail lumbermen of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Horace Welty, died at his home in Red Lion, 
on April 21 at the age of 61. He had been in poor 
health for several years, and had just decided to 
sell out his business when the end came. Mr. 
Welty was born at Glades, Pa., later moving to 
Freysville. He made his own way in the world by 
pluck and hard work, and had at his death one of 
the best equipped lumber businesses in that section. 
He worked as a carpenter after leaving the farm, 
and then went into the contracting business, which 
he continued for a time after buying the lumber 
business of W. H. Miller at Red Lion in 1899. He 
built many of the best buildings in his section. He 
was active in all the civic movements of his com- 
munity as well as many of its commercial activities. 
He was a member of the Red Lion board of trade 
and the Red Lion fire department, a director ot 
the Red Lion Table Co., the Farmers’ and Merch- 
ants’ National Bank, the Red Lion Opera Co., the 
Cardiff Marble Co., the York Corrugating Co., the 
York Self-Acting Switch Co., the Farmers Canning 
Co., and numerous other activities. He was a 
prominent member of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association, of the Emanuel Lutheran 
Church, the Red Lion Lodge F. and A. M., and was 
a Shriner. He is survived by his widow, one son, 
Emory, and one daughter, Iva. 


WILSON OSBORNE.—A wealthy retired lumber- 
man of Dickenson County, Virginia, Wilson Os- 
borne, died suddenly at his home in Darwin, Va., 
on May 3. His estate, consisting largely of hard- 
wood timber and coal lands, is among the largest 
in southwestern Virginia. He leaves a widow and 
three sons. 


CHARLES J. JOHNSON.—A timberman and coal 
operator of the Cumberland Valley in Kentucky, 
Charles J. Johnson, died recently after a long and 
lingering illness. e was about 50 years old and 
is survived by a widow. Mr. Johnson formerly 
operated mills in southwestern Virginia. 


WILLIAM W. KELLY.—News of the death of 
William W. Kelly, a well known Detroit lumber- 
man, at Long Beach, Calif., has been received in 
his home city. Mrs. Kelly was with her husband 
in California where they had gone to spend the 
winter. Mr. Kelly went to Michigan thirty-five 
years ago and was for twenty-five years connected 
with FE. L. Thompson, former president of the 
Delta Lumber Co., and later head of the Detroit 
Lumber Co. Upon seyering relations with Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Kelly engaged in business with 
William Brownlee, under the name of Brownlee- 
Kelly Lumber Co. He was 59 years of age and 
is survived by his widow and by a sister residing in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











FRANK H. WINSLOW.—The career of a pioneer 
in the lumber industry in the Pacific Northwest 
came to an end April 9 with the passing of Capt. 
Frank H. Winslow at Columbus Sanitarium, Seattle. 
He settled at Port Discovery in 1861 and became 
interested in lumbering. Subsequently he entered 











the customs service, and at the time of his death 
He was born 





was manager of the Starr estate. 





in Waldon, Vt., April 20, 1834, thus at his death, 
lacking one day of having rounded out eighty-five 
years. He is survived by Mrs. Mary B. Winslow, 
his widow; a daughter and one son, now in the 
American navy on duty in European waters. 


Cc. W. SEARS.—At a hospital in Little Rock, Ark., 
on April 29, C. W. Sears, a sawmill operator and 
planter of Augusta, Ark., died at the age of 62. He 
is survived by three sons, W. R., W. L., and C. E 
Sears, all of Augusta. 


THOMAS ELWOOD LAWRENCE.—At Moores- 
ville, Ind., recently, Thomas E. Lawrence, one of 
the oldest lumber dealers in Indiana, died after a 
short illness of pneumonia aged 72. He was born 
in Grant County, Indiana, in 1847 and had been in 
the lumber business since 1868. He is survived by 
a widow, a daughter and one son. 


MRS. FRED W. GOOD.—The wife of Fred W. 
300d, superintendent of the Oconto Lumber Co.’s 
business at Nahma, Mich., died of pneumonia after 
a week’s illness. The funeral was held on Satur- 
day, May 3, in Escanaba. Mrs. Wood was born in 
Chatham, N. B./ in 1864 and was married to Mr. 
Good in Oconto in 1886. The family removed to 
Nahma in 1890. Besides her husband, Mrs. Good 
is survived by two sons, Capt. Charles E. Good, 
former superintendent of the Oconto Lumber Co., 
in Oconto, and now in service overseas, and Fred- 
erick E. Good, of Detroit, recently returned from 
overseas service; a daughter, Mrs. Albert Pierce, 
whose husband is also a lumberman, of Foster 
City, Mich.; four sisters and two brothers. A num- 
ber of prominent lumbermen attended the funeral, 
among whom were George Farnsworth, of Chicago, 
and John Neenan, of the Oconto Lumber Co. 





MERRILL H. TILGHMAN.—The president and 
founder of the Tilghman Lumber Co. (Inc.), of 
Richmond, Va., Merrill H. Tilghman, died sudden- 
ly on April 30, while on a train on his way home 
from Atlantic City. He had long been in failing 
health but his death had not been.expected. Mr. 
Tilghman was a native of Salisbury, Md., and had 
lived in Norfolk for a number of years. About nine 
years ago he went to Richmond where he founded 
the Tilghman Lumber Co., becoming one of the best 
known lumber manufacturers in that section of 
the country, operating thruout tidewater Virginia 
and the eastern part of the Carolinas. Besides his 
widow, Mr. Tilghman is survived by one daughter 
and four sons, one sister and three brothers. One 
of his brothers, Theodore Tilghman, of Wilson, 
N. C., is one of the best known North Carolina 
pine operators. Funeral services were held at the 
home of the family in Richmond, the Rev. G. Free- 
land Peter, rector of St. James Episcopal Church, 
of which the deceased had been a communicant, 
officiating. The body was tdken to Salisbury for 
burial. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


SHINNSTON, W. Va., May 6.—C. P. Hood and Charles 
Hersey, of Shinnston, have purchased for the Riley & 
Riley Lumber Co. 1,700 acres of timber land under- 
laid with valuable deposits of coal, lime and cement 
rock, situated on the Morgantown & Kingwood Rail- 
road in Preston County, W. Va. The purchase was 
made from J. L. Danley, of Monogah, and W. S. Hamil- 
ton, of Fairmont. The price paid for the timber was 
$34,364. Timber cutting will begin in the near future. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 6.—Maley & Wertz, hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers, have purchased the tim- 
ber on a tract of 160 acres ‘of land in Gallatin Coun- 
ty, near Shawneetown, Ill., a few miles southwest 
of here, from T. H. Montgomery, and will make ar- 
rangements to cut the timber and ship the logs to their 
two mills in Evansville. It is estimated that the 
timber will cut at least 1,500,000 feet of logs. Some 
of the tallest poplar trees in this section are found 
on this tract. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 5.—W. L. Crenshaw, prest- 
dent of the Kellogg Lumber Co., of Memphis and 
Richey, Miss., announces the sale to that firm of 3,500 
acres of hardwood timber lands about twelve miles 
north of Richey on the Sunflower River. The com- 
pany is now taking steps to develop the timber. The 
logs will be handled down stream by boats specially 
constructed for that purpose. 


WaLnut Ripos, Ark., May 6.—The Dowell Land 
Co. has sold 3,600 acres of Cache Valley timber lands 
to Henry Wrape & Co. for $75,000. 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., May 5.—D. FE. Hewitt, B. K. 
Mahan, Fred C. Prichard and A. M. Hewitt have 
purchased 15,000 acres of timber on Elk Creek in 
Logan County, from Campbell, Brown & Davis Lum- 
ber Co. and the Elk Creek Land Co. 


Wuirtessure, Ky., May | 6.—The 
Lumber & Stave Co. purchased hardwood timber 
poundaries along the left fork of Powell’s River. The 
timber will be developed this year, according to an 
announcement. 





Mullins-Isaacs 


RUTLAND, Vv., May 5.—The Frank W. Turombetta 
Lumber Co. has bought the timber rights on the Jud- 
son J. Smith farm in Pittsford. The property is said 
to have about 25,000,000 feet of standing softwood 
timber. 


RETAIN ENVELOPES FROM ABROAD 


Often there is information on the envelopes bringing 
foreign letters that is essential in replying to the 
communications they contain. Even if such a town 
name as Mohissa appears on the letterhead, often the 
name of the country does not appear there. But the 
postmark would show that this town is in the Bechuan- 
aland Protectorate of Africa. Where a printed letter- 
head is not used, the retention of the envelope is 
even more essential, as sometimes in such letter a sig- 
nature is not decipherable and the envelope will in the 
majority of cases give the firm name. 
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Feat Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 


U. S. Depositary 


Capital -- $ 3,000,000 
Surplus-- 1,000,000 
Deposits es 46,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President, 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. | WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier, 
JOHN FLETCHER. Vice-Pres. | CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst, Cash. 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. | W.J. FICKINGER, Asst, Cash. 
B.C. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L, MRE Vice Pres and Mgr. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


pg TILDEN, Prest, ome ¢, ROSE, Cashier. 

E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. BE. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, Vice-Pres Trust Officer, 

FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 
\._JOHNM. PEARSON, - — Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, al 














‘Lyon, Gary & Company 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 





Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber 


Securities 





For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending to lumber- 
men, Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. 







































Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
icyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden hoge 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, III. New York, 











So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect a 


you produce a first 
impression that com- 
mands respectful at- 
tention. 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality, 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and ob- 
serve their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being 
encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 

Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 
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| Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


ls Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 








Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance ‘Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 


Write for Details 











The Red Cedar 
Shingle o of —— 





“Horseshoe” Brand 
Good sellers for the Retail Yard because 


evenly sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, 
free from sap, closely packed, plainly 
branded and cut from live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mized cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, 
Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 











Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of Califoraia Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
eo to any climate. 


tive Cal. Homes” 
53 Pinmesos00 to $7000. -.-60 cts. 
“West Coast B ws” 


72 Plane, $1200 to $500. +60 cts. 
40 Plans, $500 to on... cts. 





(SPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans-..---- 
Money back if not satisfied. 
L. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 202 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


INLAND EMPIRE'S BUSINESS OUTLOOK IS BRIGHT 





Prospect for Big Fruit Crop Cheers Box Manufacturers — Growers Advised to 
Order Early—Conference Held on Labor Conditions 





SPOKANE, WASH., May 3.—“It was « wonderful 
meeting and several of the big men of the country were 
there,” declared A. L. Porter upon his return from the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association meeting 
and the American Lumber Congress at Chicago. “One 
of the things that impressed me most was the fact that 
the big men all seemed to agree that the whole level 
of things has been changed by the war and that we will 
never go back to the old standards. Some even advo- 
cated that the Government should get out propaganda 
material to educate the people of the country to this 
fact. The people should realize that they who antici- 
pate building will gain nothing by waiting, Practically 
everything that is made is dependent on labor and 
prices can not go back to the old level without reducing 
the cost of production, and generally speaking, all 
seemed to favor good fair wages to labor and an eight- 
hour day.” Mr. Porter reported he found business 
very good after a three weeks’ absence. ‘Prospects 
are splendid all over the western country," he declared. 

R. L. Sparks, sales manager for the Great Northern 
Lumber Co., of Leavenworth, Wash., who was in 
Spokane this week, reports the fruit outlook in the 
Wenatchee country as being very bright. “It looks 
like a big crop,” said he. ‘The Great Northern Lumber 
Co. has a contract with the Skookum Packers’ Associ- 
ation for 2,000,000 apple boxes. Altogether we expect 
to make 3,000,000 apple boxes alone this year in addi- 
tion to our other box work. As a whole our volume 
of business is better this spring than last. Just now 
we are shipping a good deal of lumber to the Chicago 
district, Michigan etc.” 

Cc. BE. Gray and H. F. Williams, general manager and 
secretary, respectively, of the Yellow Pine Box & Lum- 
ber Co., of Entiat, Wash., were in Spokane this week on 
business and report business good. The company’s mill 
is at Winesap and a branch office is maintained at 
Wenatchee. ‘We are looking for a good box business,” 
stated Mr. Williams, “and the indications are now that 
the price of boxes will reach a high mark before the 
season ends. Many who will need boxes are holding 
their orders back later than usual.” 

Rain in Montana Thursday and Friday was good 
news to C. B. March, manager of the State Lumber 
Co., of Kalispell, who was in Spokane attending the 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. “We are just waiting to see what the crops 
will be,” said Mr. March, ‘‘and this rain will not do any 
harm.” 

According to reports of cedar pole men business is 
picking up at present, one of the best markets being 
western Canada, where some good orders are being 
received by Spokane firms. 

Permits for twenty-nine new residences to cost $65,- 
500 were issued during April. Permits to alter or repair 
eighty other residences at a cost of $16,650 were also 
issued. From the standpoint of the numbet and value 
of the permits issued it was the best April in five years. 
The final total was 240 permits calling for $137,470 
as compared with 117 permits for $44,105 for the 
same month last year. 

According to a report from Wenatchee, Wash., the 
value of the permits issued there during the first four 
months of this year is over twice as much as the total 
for all of 1918. The value of the permits for the first 
four months this year is $142,450 as against $65,000 
for all of 1918. It is declared that the estimate for a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth of building for 1919 
at Wenatchee is too small. 

There is a lively chance that the general headquar- 
ters of the lumberworkers’ union, No. 500, a section 
of the I. W. W., may be returned to Spokane from 
Wisconsin in the near future, according to reports 
received here this week. Two Spokane I. W. W.’s, 
George H. Ricker and Morris Daily, are candidates for 
the offices of general secretary and treasurer of the 
union, according to the official ballot. M. B. Hanley, 
of Seattle, is the third candidate. The general offices 
of the union which were formerly in Spokane are now 
located at Superior, Wis., but it is said the new 
general secretary and treasurer will be allowed to pick 
a new location. 

Details of the death in action in France of Robert 
Blair, a lumberman of St. Maries, Idaho, and well 
known in Spokane, have reached W. D. Vincent, vice 
president of the Old National Bank, who was named 
as “friend” by Mr. Blair when he enlisted in the 27th 
Engineers. The information comes from Robert M. 
Steel, his bunkie. Mr. Steel writes as follows: 

“At the time of his death the company was con- 
structing a highway bridge to replace a demobilized 
stone arch over the River Aire, at Apremont, Depot 
Ardennes. This job was subject to heavy artillery and 
machine gun fire during the first few days it was 
under construction. Blair was killed while at work 
on this bridge, by a 77 high explosive shell which put 
ten men out of commission.” 

Dr. James R. Weir, of the laboratory of forest path- 
ology, left yesterday for Priest Lake, where he expects 
|to establish a field station for scientific experimentation 
of the white pine blister rust, which is destroying the 
white pine forests of New England. The fungus has 
moved west as far ‘as Minnesota and the department 
hopes to check it before it makes an inroad into the 
forests of the Inland Empire. 

First Lieut. A. M. Van Ostrand, commander of Bat- 
tery B, 19th field artillery, fifth division, is now in 
Luxemburg with the army of occupation. ‘We have 
no idea when my son will return and I guess he hasn't 
either,” stated E. H. Van Ostrand, president of the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co., of Winchester, Idaho, 
who was in Spokane this week. 


Timber Products Executives Confer 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 3.—A meeting of the foremen 
and superintendents’ division of the Timber Products 
Manufacturers was held here last Saturday and among 
the subjects discussed were the new poll tax law, new 
personal property assessment law, new Scribner scale 
rule and prize log law, new Federal child labor law and 
new alien employee income tax law. 

The Loyal Legion was considered from the standpoint 
of open and closed shop and the functions and opera- 
tions of the employment agency were explained. 

The labor supply was discussed and the conclusion 
was reached that the present shortage of skilled labor 
would be more acute in the near future. Common 
labor was reported plentiful at present with the pros- 
pect of limited shortage in the near future. 

In the absence of Andrew Bloom, president, and J. O. 
Hunt, vice president, the meeting was presided over 
by J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary. In the afternoon a 
meeting of managers was held. J. P. McGoldrick 
presided and the meeting was addressed by Mr. Goodell, 
representing the Y. M. C. A., and Dr. Boueffleur, of the 
Western Hospital Association. 

On the proposition of the Loyal Legion practically a 
unanimous opinion prevailed that its operations should 
be conducted open shop. That is to say, that while 
preference should be given first to the employment of 
members of the Loyal Legion thru the Loyal Legion 
Employment Office, that if Loyal Legion members could 
not be thus secured other available and desirable men 
should be employed, it being understood that preference 
should at all times be given to the Loyal Legion 
Employment Office. 

Following explanations of services desired to be 
inaugurated by the Y. M. C. A. in the mills and camps 
of members, general expression of superintendents wag 
made which resulted in the following: 

1st. That successful Y. M. C. A. work depended 
entirely upon leadership. 

2nd. That there was usually too much religion 
involved in Y. M. C. A. work ; and, 

8rd. That prejudice existed against the organization 
by statements frequently and freely made by returning 
soldiers. 

The entire matter of Y. M. C. A. service was left for 
future discussion. 

Following afternoon adjournment dinner was had in 
the Gothic room of the Davenport Restaurant at which 
everyone present was given an opportunity to discuss 
matters of mutual interest. Before the dinner ad- 
journed those present unanimously decided in favor of 
frequent meeetings of superintendents and foremen 
after stating they were productive of much good and 
that the “get-together codperative idea’ involving 
closer relationship and interchange of ideas was of 
exceptional value. 


Fruit Warehouse Construction Active 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 3.—That Yakima is to have 
more room in which to pack its fruit crops from now 
on is being demonstrated almost daily by the activities 
in the building of fruit warehouses either actually 
under construction or proposed. About $80,000 worth 
of additional new building is proposed; $52,000 worth 
of this will be started at once. 

The Pioneer Lumber Co. expects to erect in the 
near future a modern 2-story and basement frost-proof 
warehouse to cover its entire lot of 150x170 feet on 
First Avenue, 


Box Situation Unsettled 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 3.—“The fruit outlook in the 
Inland Empire continues to look unusually good and 
there undoubtedly will be a maximum demand for fruit 
boxes, but on account of the present lumber conditions 
the box situation remains unsettled,” said J. C. Bar- 
line, president of the Western Pine Box Sales Co. 
Fruit men particularly are watching the box situation 
with considerable interest, but for some reason many 
are holding off from placing their orders. Lumbermen 
are of the opinion that nothing will be gained by 
waiting and, in fact, many believe the fruit man who 
waits too long to place his order will be hard hit, as 
the supply of box lumber is not so large as it might be. 
One box manufacturer who was a visitor in Spokane 
this week stated he confidently believed apple boxes 
would cost as high as 20 cents before the season is over, 
but Spokane box men declare that statement to be a 
little too strong. 


Log Drive Under Way 


PRIEST River, IDAHO, May 3.—The Beardmore camp, 
operating longer than any of the rest here, closed this 
week. Mr. Beardmore, who operates the mill at this 
place, reports this as his most successful season, he 
having put in the river nearly 7,000,000 feet of white 
pine timber. He has about 12,000,000 feet to saw, the 
mill at present running two shifts. The camps around 
here have cut 35,000,000 feet of timber off the Kan- 
iksu forest the last winter, valued at $200,000 standing. 

Priest River is full of logs, the drive being well under 
way. The sorting works of the Kaniksu Boom Co. is 
hard at work and the Pend Oreille River as a result 
is carrying its burden to the mills at Newport and 
Dalkena, Wash. The short sleighing season made it 
possible to bring out but a few poles. Consequently 


thousands of pieces of this product, as well as posts, 
will have to be hauled out by auto trucks as soon as 
the roads permit. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








‘‘WHEN YOU COME TO THE END OF A 


PERFECT DAY’’ 
A sawmill man one morn got up 
And found the sun was bright, 
His breakfast good, each plate and cup 
And ev’rything was right. 
He heard the morning whistle blow 
And heard the saws begin 
Their singing in the vale below, 
The day to usher in. 


And then he wandered to the mill— 
Found ev’ry man in place 

And each one working with a will 
And with a smiling face. 

The logs came up without a hitch 
To saws as sharp as swords; 
Each cut produced a perfect flitch, 
Each flitch the best of boards. 


And not a pulley slipped a belt, 
And life was just a song; 
The logs to lumber seemed to melt 
And not a thing went wrong. 
The morning mail some orders brought 
And eancelations none; 
In all the letters there was not 
A kick from anyone. 


All day the mill, from early dawn 
Till night began to fall, 

Kept working on and sawing on 
Without a break at all. 

At last the millman homeward sped 
Without a woe or care 

And, kneeling by his little bed, 
He prayed this little prayer: 


**O Lord, I know that sometime I 
Will have to perish, too— 

I know that sometime I shall die, 
For people often do. 

Today we never spoiled a board 
And ev’rything went right— 

If it is all the same, O Lord, 
I’d like to die tonight.’’ 

RANDOM 

If a man doesn’t want to become a citizen, why 
did he come? 

‘‘Own Your Home,’’ for that is the only way 
to home your own. 

One way to induce the President to come home 
might be to get up an election. 

You can tell just how much lumber is going to 
decline by considering the price of coal. 

We have just heard a rumor that the President 
of the United States is contemplating a visit to 
America. 

One thing seems sure, that the cement people will 
never try to substitute their product for wood as 
airplane stock. 

Personally, we believe that Roger Simmons 
knows more about the Bolsheviki than do the Bol- 
sheviki themselves. 

We ought to be able to do something with the 
housing problem, now that the sousing problem has 
been taken care of. 

The interior demand is said to be good, but it is 
as nothing to the interior demand that there will be 
on the night of June 30. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion 
whether prices will slump: some say that they won’t 
and some that they will not. 

_ Government statistics on illiteracy never seem to 
include the stenographers that the ‘‘shorthand-in- 
thirty-days’’ schools turn out. 

They are building 1,000 new homes in Flint, 
Mich., and each woman will want at least that 
many changes in every one of them. 

Ed Hines’ special train made the run from Chi- 
cago to St. Louis in 374 minutes, and probably 
had to back into the union depot at that. 

Some fellows might have thought it a good idea 
to hold some of next winter’s association meetings 
a little in advance—say any time before July 1. 

While we hate to speak of it ourselves, we hope 
that the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati met 
May 5 because it remembered who was born on 
that day. 

What’s the use of trying to be good, anyhow? 
Now the Interstate Commerce Commission comes 
along and puts scoop shovel scoots in the same class 
with No. 1. 

At the‘ National Conference of Social Work at 
Atlantic City in June they are going to discuss 
‘‘The Neglected Child as a Community Problem; ’’ 


but the neglected community is just as much a child 
problem. 

The American Phytopathological Society has 
just met in Portland. We don’t know just what a 
phytopathological society is, but that wouldn’t keep 
the average American from wanting to join it. 

Detroit wants to pull off a Peace Exposition, but 
it won’t be held until after the Peace Conference 
is over, so there will be no use to worry about it 
for a few years yet. 

One way to bring the Peace Conference to a con- 
clusion might be to throw all the idealism into the 
discard and start all over with one purpose—to 
punish the guilty for the sins of the past and pull 
his fangs as a safeguard of the future. I am strong 
for idealism, but not when I deal with Germany. 


It isn’t enough to want codperation—you 
want to want to codperate. 


THE HEMLOCK AND THE PINE 


Old Crazy Pete he says to me, 
‘*Tt’s funny folks can not agree 


‘On politics, religion, biz 
An’ ev’ry sort of thing there is. 


‘Republicans an’ Democrats 
They scrap around like alley cats. 


‘*Some say it’s right an’ some it’s rot.’’ 
‘¢ ¢Which is it?’ Pete says, ‘‘It is not.’’ 


‘*Not right or wrong—which do you mean??? 
Pete says, ‘‘That hemlock there is green,’’ 


‘«The rose is red, the lily white— 
Yet ev’ry one of them is right. 


*¢An’ I don’t think the hemlocks think 
The less of pinks because they’re pink. 


**T’ll listen to a Democrat— 
I can’t tell what he’s drivin’ at, 


‘*But maybe if we disagree 
We’ll find the truth together—we 


‘May neither one of us be right— 
So what’s the use of us to fight? 


‘*Tt takes all kinds of folks to make 
A world—the wise, the crazy jake— 


‘* An’ all the blues an’ reds an’ greens 
It is that makes these summer scenes. 


**T’d hate a world all white or blue 
Or red or green, an’ so would you; 


**An’ I would hate a world to strike 
Where ev’rybody thought alike. 


**So let’s agree to disagree— 
You give a little in to me 


**An’I will grant a point or two 
(When you are right, of course) to you.’’ 


TIME’S TOMORROW 


All the stars will pale sometime 
On some brighter morning, 

And a fairer sun will climb 
Over yonder mountain; 

There will be a brighter June, 
Ev’ry path adorning, 

There will be a sweeter tune 
Pouring from the fountain. 


God, I know, will give us yet 
Skies without a thunder. 

God, I know, some day will set 
All his jewels gleaming; 

Not a rose will have a thorn— 
In a world of wonder 

We shall find a fairer morn 
Than our fondest dreaming. 


Laugh and live and love today 
For the love that’s in it, 

Knowing these shall pass away— 
Yet without a sorrow. 

When the sun shall set at night, 
Die the golden minute, 

God a brighter sun will light 
For the great Tomorrow. 


Don’t expect a tree to be all clear or a 
man all perfection. . 





138,500,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount.—All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting on an area 
embracing about 17,300 acres in 
Townships 32 and 33 North, Ranges 
114, 115 and 116 West, Sixth Prin- 
cipal Meridian, North and South 
Forks of Cottonwood Creek Water- 
shed, Wyoming National Forest, 
Wyoming, estimated to be 138,500,- 
000 feet B. M., more or less of lodge- 
pole pine, Douglas fir and Engel- 
mann spruce saw, tie, and prop tim- 
ber. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $2.00 per M feet B. M. for 
saw timber, 8 cents per tie and 4% 
cent per linear foot for mine props. 

. Rates to be reappraised after 3 
years. 


Deposit.—With bid $5,000, to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or 
refunded if rejected. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, 
Ogden, Utah, up to and including 
June 16, 1919. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Before bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, Ogden, 
Utah, or the Forest Supervisor, Afton, Wyoming. 











C. G. ROBINSON & CO. 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Specializing in accounting for lumber 
producing properties, 


NEW ORLEANS, 
Whitney Building. 


ATLANTA, 
Healey Building. 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


5OI-603 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 








GOSS AND RAWSON 


CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 
603 YEON BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 








BURT E. STEENSON 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
WHITEWATER, * = = WISCONSIN 
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Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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. Marks Son | 
Can Read 
Without 


a Glass 
That's the kind 


every lumber- 
man wants. For 
75 years lumbermen have used our cray- 
ons because they are waterproof—will not 
brush or wash off. You too should use 


American Acme Crayons/ 














LUMBER CRAYON | 


BTRONWTER BRT LOH 





= 


A Crayon For Every Purpose 


Our crayons are specially made for marking on 
green, wet, frosty, or dry lumber; made in any 
color and in hard, medium and soft grades. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 








For Handling Big Logs 








EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes 
are not produced entirely by handling 
big logs, for often smaller logs are sud- 
denly caught, and such occurrences im- 
ose greater stress upon the line than big 
ap when moving freely. 
The reserve strength HERCULES (Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe con- 


ditions. Its toughness and elasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a ‘‘live’’ and dependable rope. 












Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


New York, Chicago, 
Denver, 
Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 


HERCULE'S 
WIRE*ROpE 























Closer to 
the Men 


Who Use 
Lumber 


Let the carpenter help /: 
to advertise your yard 
by giving him a 





Eo, 


. 
Troy Apron 


Circulars and prices 
on request. 


The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co. 








TROY, OHIO, U. S. A. sf 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND PRIZE 
aeuasineenensmnennenneeesllienmeemnemnepenanenenadl 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGIN Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS {79 ORO" FORGINGS, Dally tac: 








FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








Review of the Current Export Situation 


Lack of bottoms still hinders the outward move- 
ment of lumber, but there are indications that some 
relief is in sight. The British Government is still 
using about two-thirds of the transatlantic tonnage 
and the United States Government was reported to 
be in the market for more ships for the transporta- 
tion of troops. With all the shortage, however, 
about fifty American ships were tied up for a con- 
siderable time at Buenos Aires by the harbor strike, 
which is just reported settled. Altho some German 
merchantmen have been turned over to the Govern- 
ment ten Dutch vessels are being released. The 
Shipping Board continues its policy of quoting rates, 
but the market has not reflected them to any con- 
siderable extent and freights at Atlantic ports con- 
tinue unusually firm. 

Baltimore Exporters Find Encouragement 


Baltimore exporters find much encouragement in 
the statement of lumber exports for March which 
shows greater volume and diversity. In this list 
spruce is being displaced by oak, poplar and gum 
and there is every sign that the business is return- 
ing to normal prewar channels. More space is be- 
coming available to Baltimore exporters, as no less 
than nine steamers are scheduled to leave the port 
this month for various British ports. Most of the 
lumber exported from Boston during March went 
to the United Kingdom, the total amount being 513,- 
000 feet in addition to various manufactures of wood. 
From Norfolk and Newport News, Va., lumber ex- 
ports for March amounted to 997,000 feet having a 
value of $69,607, practically all of it going to the 
United Kingdom, as against February exports of 
1,355,000 feet, valued at $200,136. During April sev- 
eral heavy shipments went forward so that the 
month’s figures will probably be larger. 

Protests Against New Shipping Rule 

Harvey. M. Dickson, secretary of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, protested against 
the recent action of the United States Shipping Co., 
agents of the Donaldson line, in requiring shippers 
to sign a guaranty relieving the line from all re- 
sponsibility for shipments refused entry at British 
ports. He said that the requirement was unrea- 
sonable at this time in view of the fact that the 
British Government has relinquished all control over 
importation of hardwoods and that both the British 
and United States governments have abolished prac- 
cally all war time restrictions. It is feared that the 
rule will place another impediment in the way of 
the export movement at a time when shortage 
of ships keeps lumber exports down to very small 
volume. 


Hardwood Men Make Foreign Connections 


With the prospect for better shipping facilities, 
hardwood men are renewing connections in South 
America and Europe and making efforts to open new 
trade channels. Frank B. Williams, president of the 
F. B. Williams Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., and 
an officer in other well known lumber organizations, 
has made application for passports to visit France, 
Belgium, England and Italy early in May. Keen 
interest in trade relations with Latin America is 
being shown by Evansville (Ind.) lumbermen and 
furniture manufacturers and only recently Oscar A, 
Klamer, head of four large furniture factories there, 
announced that he and several other manufacturers 
had arranged to open export offices in both New 
York and New Orleans and will send representatives 
to South and Central America to seek new markets. 


Coast Demand Shows Improvement 


An improvement is noticeable in the fir export 
situation altho the European demand is slow in 
opening up. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., with general offices in San Francisco, has been 
selling lumber at the rate of about 1,000,000 feet a 
day for the last four weeks. Last week’s sales 
aggregated 6,800,000 feet. The company finds that 
its new sales system, with discounts, has stimulated 
buying at the same time that it protects the com- 
pany from speculators. The Dubois Lumber Co., 
Vancouver, Wash., and the Ernest Dolge Co. (Inc.), 
Tacoma, Wash., have recently joined the Export 
company. 

Ships in Good Supply at the Coast 

Recently a large fleet of Oriental carriers called at 
north Pacific ports, relieving for the time all conges- 
tion, so that cargo was scarce for the ample space 
offering. But the fact that large numbers of the 
Pacifi¢ coast steamers are being sent to the Atlantic 
is making tonnage scarcer on the Pacific. There are 
two grades of vessels, one kind suitable for lumber 
or ores and the other adapted to mixed general 
cargoes. As the scarcity is in the first named class, 
lumber shipments are rather difficult and shippers 
say that rates are likely to advance. But there are 
some exporters who believe that rates have not yet 
touched the bottom and as a result the offshore 
movement is not as great as was expected. There 
may be a temporary decline, for it is believed that 
Oriental rates may touch the $10 level, after which 
supply and demand are expected to govern commit- 
ments, with the rate likely to rise again to $20. 
Heavy orders for ties, placed with mills in British 
Columbia and Washington, created a demand for 
carriers and a’large fleet of wooden ships are now 
fixed to move them. ‘Five of the Shipping Board’s 
boats are fixed to carry ties to the United Kingdom, 
The charter rate is supposed to be $45. 

Transpacific rates are weak and the Shipping 


Board’s quotation of $12 a ton weight and $14 a ton 
measurement is now being met by private operators 
on transpacific routes. There is more tonnage avail- 
able for lumber out of San Francisco and while ship- 
pers expect an increasing supply each month, 
vessel owners have shown a disposition to stiffen 
charter rates. 
Canada Organizes to Compete with Norway 

What is undoubtedly one of the largest lumber 
enterprises ever undertaken is about to be launched 
as the Furber Lumber Co., a strong and recently 
organized syndicate whose plans are to place British 
Columbia woods on the British market but whose 
operations will be of worldwide scope. The princi- 
pals are Percy M. Furber, president of the Mexican 
Oil Fields Co., New York City, and John Arbuthnot, 
lumberman and financier. British authorities have 
already placed orders for 30,000,000 feet with this 
syndicate and if a satisfactory price agreement is 
reached the material will be supplied by British 
Columbia mills. Mr. Arbuthnot states that in 
addition to this contract, further contracts are 
pending with European interests for unlimited quan- 
tities of lumber, which will likely amount to billions 
of feet and keep the mills busy day and night to 
supply the demand. ° 

One of the striking features of the enterprise is the 
proposed adoption of the ‘demountable ship’’ type 
of carrier, in which the whole construction is the 
lumber cargo, inside of which engines are installed. 
It is hoped that by this method the lumber may be 
landed in Europe in competition with Norwegian and 
Swedish prices. 

Canada May Lose European Softwood Market 

Another side to this question is the opinion of Hon. 
T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands for British Colum- 
bia, whose department landed the other recent 
British order, for 70,000,000 feet of spruce ties and 
lumber, that there was not a permanent market in 
Europe for British Columbia lumber on account of 
Scandinavian competition. Mr, Pattullo believed, 
however, that there was a tremendous future in 
Pacific trade and said that Canada should break into 
the lumber export monopoly that had been held too 
long by the Pacific Northwest States. He stated 
that the cut of British Columbia had amounted for 
many months to only two-thirds of the capacity of 
the mills and that manufacturing facilities could not 
be scrapped. They had to increase the cut by 
making heavy production worth while and to do that 
markets must be developed so as to-place the indus- 
try on a stable basis, making a comfortable profit 
each year. 

Should Not Depend on Prices for Market 

It will be demoralizing, however, if overproduction 
by these mills should result in flooding the market 
seeing that at the present time there is a demand 
for all the lumber that can be shipped to Europe and 
that Norwegian manufacturers cannot compete with 
the clear grades that British Columbia can ship. 
Those familiar with the European market say that 
manufacturers there hold their customers because 
their lumber is seasoned for six months, carefully 
gang sawed to exact measurement with allowance 
for shrinkage, very carefully manufactured and 
‘branded with shipping marks that indicate grades 
very painstakingly made and strictly maintained 
and that these European producers do not depend 
on price for their market. The effort should be to 
create demand, meet the wishes of the buyers and 
get even higher prices for British Columbia woods 
when they are worth more. 

British Market Welcomes Open Baltic Ports 


By the withdrawal of Government control there 
was available to the British trade about 150,000 
or 180,000 standards of lumber on April 26 but this 
is of course but a very meager supply in view of the 
British market’s vast requirements. Lumbermen 
expected open water in the Baltic ports by April 
19 and probably shipments to England have already 
started. From the White Sea it was expected that 
the English market would receive 100,000 to 150,000 
standards during the season. It is said that the 
Finnish position is weaker and that the holders of 
stock will have to place their supplies on the market 
this. season. Canadian manufacturers are said to 
be receiving a large number of inquiries from Great 
Britain and it appears that as soon as shipping space 
is available exports from Canada are in for a boom. 


New Steamship Services to Carry Exports 


Exporters will find much encouragement in the 
reopening of regular ocean services suspended during 
the war and the establishment of new, direct lines 
from American to foreign ports as these are fre- 
quently able to offer very attractive rates on parcel 
shipments of lumber. A service from Philadelphia 
to Calcutta, Ceylon and Colombia has been reéstab- 
lished; the Cunard line has established a monthly 
freight service from Philadelphia to Bristol, Eng- 
land; the Three Star line will operate a monthly 
service from New York to Moroccoan, Algerian and 
Tunisian points; the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, a Jap- 
anese line, will inaugurate a direct monthly steam- 
ship service between New Orleans and Japan early 
in July; and in June the New Orleans and South 
American Steamship Co. will employ two ships on 
a regular service between New Orleans and Guay- 
aquil, Callao, Mollende, Arica, Iquique, Tocopillo 
and Antofogasta, rates to be the same as the estab- 
lished direct line tariffs out of New York. 
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BRITISH MARKET FOR LAST MONTH UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


In their monthly trade circular dated April 1 Farnsworth & Jardine, timber brokers, of Liverpool, England, 
review the British lumber market under the last month of Government control of prices: 


Arrivals were light with the exception of British 
Columbia pine. Deliveries only fair and the generally 
small stocks not materially altered. Further quantities 
of hardwoods were disposed of during the month 4 
public auction and satisfactory progress made wit 
the disposal of the Government stocks. 

Regarding softwoods: The month under review 
‘was the last under the direction of the controller and 
from April 1 the trade is free to negotiate and import. 

Naturally after the protracted period of control it 
is too early for business to have resumed its norma] 
aspect ana the position is unsettled, primarily owin 
to the large purchases abroad by the vernment on 


‘the uncertainty of the precise method of disposal, also 


the difficulty in obtaining tonnage. 


CANADIAN Woops.—Pine timber: There was a 
nominal consumption from Manchester; stocks small, 
viz. : 9,000 cubic feet. Waney pine, first class: Stocks 
light, the Liverpool market being quite bare ; there is a 
moderate inquiry. Second class: Seldom inquired for. 
—" pine, red pine, oak: No stocks in this district. 
Elm: Import and consumption nil; stocks, however, 
are light, standing at 6,000 cubic feet. A fair amount 
of business for season shipment completed. Pine deals: 
The market was unsupplied during the last month; 
| ae ae merely nominal; but stocks are at a very 
ow ebb. 


Prices Prevailing April 1 
FROM BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


Yellow pine timber— £. 
Quebec, square pine.............-. percubic foot 0 
Waney DOSTGs « .0sccccee aceewws per cubic foot 0 
St. John, 18-inch average..... .-...per cubic foot 0 
ME NR aie iad Gin 00-5 dine wa oc 40 éthee on per cubic foot 0 
Oak—First quality........cccceeees per cubic foot 0 
ON GUNN e ck cciccccacactodca ce per cubic foot 0 
I a sao Sain y & & Whos reeverer rec rere per cubic foot 0 
Me sk FC REO ROS Oa Hh KORE w ROE per cubic foot 0 
WS SUMING £6 vkoc denned eeanes per cubic foot 0 
rr Ces ee meses per cubic foot 0 
Nova Scotia etc..........06. ++++-per cubic foot 0 
MED BIGMBG: ov ccceteceece aaeeadeue per cubic foot 0 
Deals, Quebec, yellow 
WE so ov caceencnewes ....-per standard 52 
CS eee rrr .-..per standard 45 
Third quality....... oeeeesseees-per Standard 43 
Deals, spruce— 
St. John, Miramichi etc........... per standard 28 
Nova Scotia etc......... oeeeees-per standard 27 
——. BOE CR 6.665 KET cHER EO ORS per standard 26 
ine— 
British Columbia and Oregon logs..per cubic foot 0 


British Columbia and Ore. planks...per standard 3 
COLONIAL AND OTHER WOODS 


Pime, Stherian, logs......cccere «+..per cubic foot 0 
WEE CUR cegacacsidcéewesneawenns per standard 45 
Sourt pine, planks... .cccccccces ...per cubic foot 0 
FURNITURE WOODS 
Walnut— 
Italian and Circassian etc..... per foot of l-inch 0 
Canadian and American.......... per cubic foot 0 
EL 4: 0.9:6: 6 0.0 soc ns eieiataep ée/aa a per cubic foot 0 
Sequoia (California redwood)....... per cubic foot 0 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, ETC, 
PRT NG DANE sod dives cece Kecenas per cubic foot 0 
2 PRR sewn euw.e cela per cubic foot 0 
Deals and boards, Prime........... per standard 40 
Deals, Standard.......... eseeees-per standard 40 
Deals, Merchantable....cccccccces per standard 135 
2 1 ef eae per standard 
PT Tne ....per standard 30 
Me EMO. ads Keeie-606 A0. CECE Rd per standard 30 
Whitewood, Logs (Prime).......... per cubic foot 0 
Planks and boards.............+-per cubic foot 0 
i eee occccece o per cupie foot 0 
WOM BOG 6c cw seks carecsees per cubic foot 0 
Coffin planks and boards....... +--per cubic foot 
Quartered planks and boards...... per cubic foot} 0 
Plain planks and boards.........- per cubic foot 
RGR, FOGEG Tiisicccccicdeves ++..+.-per cubic foot 0 
FIMDRS BUG BORIGS, 6 soc ccegecne ee per cubic foot 0 
HisKhOry, MOEN 1686... ccccecodccess per cubic foot 0 
BHlm, Round logs.........0++eeee-+-per cubic foot 0 
MGB, ORES The. ccc ccressecees percubic foot 0 
Prepared flooring....... éebeocene per standard 25 
Oypress, boards......... tp cctecess eae 6 
Satinwalnut, Boards.........+. «+ -per cubic at} 0 
Hagel Pine, RNIN SS avtaia' cig deine -per cubic foot 


New BRUNSWICK AND Nova Scotia SPRUCE AND PINE 
Drats Erc.—The Mersey, nes the Manchester 
Canal, received an import of 2,160 standards, the 
bulk going to Manchester. Deliveries show a total 
of 2,250 standards, evenly distributed between the two 
ports. Stocks slightly reduced and stand at 8,570 
standards. 

BircH.—Logs: Rather more imported, viz.: 16,000 
cubic feet. Deliveries small; stocks are on the low 
side. Planks: The import amounted to about 37,000 
cubic feet, eae all to Liverpool, and largely 
consisting of 1-inch stock. The demand was unsatis- 
factory and arrivals have mostly gone into store, 
leaving stocks at 50,000 cubic feet. 

Unitep States Woops.—Fairly — quantities of 
oak, walnut, whitewood, cypress, satin walnut, ash 
etc. lumber arrived during the last month for Govern- 
ment account. On March 13 about 350 carloads of 
various kinds of American hardwood lumber were sold 
by auction “without reserve” by order and for account 
of the controller of timber supplies. Prices generally 
were higher than the rates ruling in February. Import 
licenses are no longer required and contracts may be 
arranged for shippers’ account, but with little available 
freight space forward business is difficult. 

PitcH PinE.—Logs.—Hewn: There is no stock in 
this district. Sawn: Arrivals to Liverpool and Man- 
chester during March amounted to 65,000 cubic feet, 

compared with 46,000 cubic 
feet during the corresponding 
period of last year. Deliveries 


8. d. S a © were small and stocks practi- 
4 0to O 5 0 cally unchanged. Planks and 
4 6to 0 5 6 boards: Light import; stocks 
4 Oto 0 5 0  arecomparatively small. Sleep- 
3 Oto 0 4 O- ers: Fewarrivals. — 

7 Oto O 10 0 Unitep SrTaTes_ STAvEs.— 
5 Oto 0 7 6 Arrivals of most descriptions 
7 6to 0 10 0 have been on a light scale and 
5 Oto 0 7 6 again consisted mostly of 
5 Oto 0 6 6 = gressed staves. Canada Butt 
5 6to 0 6 6 §gtaves: No imports and no 
4 6to 0 6 O — stock. White and red oak (60- 

6 0to 0 8 O inch pipes): No import. The 

demand for white oak con- 

0 0 to 65 OO O  tinues brisk and prices are on 

10 Oto 54 0 0 4g high level. New Orleans hogs- 
0 O0to45 O 0 heads and barrels: Have not 

been imported. ere is a goo 
0 Oto 32 0 OO. demand at satisfactory prices. 
0 0 to 31 0 0 There is practically no stock. 

0 Oto 380 O O Boston and New York cleft 

Ss hts 1 6 staves: Have —- eet 
b ctiv 
0 0t0 43 0 0 ported There is an a e 


inquiry for white oak 54-inch 
pipe of fair to good quality 
1%-inch up. 


7 Oto 0 8 heads—both red and white oak: 
0 0to55 0 © ave been imported moder- 
7 6 to ® 6 ately. The demand from palm 
oil coopers has fallen off consid- 
erably with the result that 
1 Oto 0 2 0 prices have declined. 
7 6to 0 12 6 BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ORE- 
5 6 to 0 7 © GON PINE.—A heavy import of 
6 Oto 0 7 6 828,000 cubic feet, of which 
Liverpool received a large pro- 
portion, chiefly consisting of 
6 Oto 0 7 8 deck planks for admiralty ac- 
& @e.6 Fs count. Stocks are now on the 
0 Oto 60 OO O large side, totalling 366,000 
0 0 to 54 0 0 _ cubic feet. 
0 0to 48 O 9 A. ILVER at ne eu-—Lees, 
planks etc.: o stocks. 
4 : bv * : 3 BALTIC AND EUROPEAN 
4 Oto 0 8 6 Wooprs—Fir timber: No bust- 
4 6to 0 11 6 _ ness transacted. Red and white 
5 Oto 0 6 6. deals: The arrivals were about 
6 6@to 0 8 Q. 2,590 standards, the bulk going 
into consumption. The present 
5 6to 0 9 OQ. Stock stands at 9,470 stand- 
ards. Flooring boards: Stocks 
6 Oto 0 7 6 are low, viz.: 1,060 standards ; 
6 6 to 0 12 6 the demand unsatisfactory. 
6 Oto 0 10 6 It is to be noted that during 
5 Oto 0 6 6. the month of January arrivals 
5 Oto 0 6 6. Were largely on Government ac- 
0 Oto 35 O © count or under control and that 
4 6to 0 7 6 #£=«%™maximum prices of all soft- 
& 6te 6 7 ¢€ woods were fixed by the timber 


controller. 


Importation and Consumption 


The following table shows the volume of importation and consumption at Liverpool, Birkenhead and Garston 
during March, 1918 and 1919, and of stock carried on March 31 of each year: 





Import Consumption Stock 
1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 
British Columbia and Oregon pine, logs and 

I CEE Sa wie 0.0. 0 6 ab ov ne wee ee 11,000 249,000 14,000 63,000 32,000 287,000 
California redwood planks and boards, cubic 

BRS awk & chau ee cmeo baie ne vil. Nil. Nil. 1,000 10,000 12,000 
Kauri pine planks, cubic feet Nil. Nil. il. 1,000 74,000 31,000 
Pitch pine, sawn, cubic feet...........006: 46,000 61,000 15,000 22,000 262,000 108,000 
Pitch pine planks and boards, cubic feet.... 11,000 9,000 11,000 55,000 28,000 144,000 
NE errr 1,000 Nil. 2,000 Nil. 9, ,00 
DENG 1AM, CUUEE TOON cc cicvie ie cence senses 11,000 6,000 9,000 4,000 8,000 ,00 
MARC DIGMER, CUBES TO0b. occ cccccceccceses Nil. 36,000 3,000 1,000 6,000 48,000 
Quebec pine deals, ptg. std..............-.. Nil. Nil. 10 10 60 120 
pw we red pine deals, ptg. std............ Nil. Nil. 20 30 430 190 

uebec spruce deals, ptg. std.............. 40 70 120 20 440 400 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia spruce and 

Fe a EE oe ee 300 660 340 1,130 5,590 4,790 
Baltic red and white deals and boards, 

Ie hc lake tae derevan dent aeeen anes 200 780 180 400 920 1,070 
Norway etc. flooring boards, ptg. std....... Nil 250 130 100 540 390 
Sleepers and crossings, Canadian and United 

NC Nase a 640s dca 4 soe trees Nil. 350 Nil. Nil. Nil. 350 


The importation and consumption at Manchester during March, 1918 and 1919, and stocks on hand on March 


31 of each year, were as follows: 


Import Consumption Stock 
1918 1919 1918 1915 1918 1919 
Quebec waney board pine, cubic feet....... Nil. Nil. Nil. 1,000 32,000 9,000 
British Columbia and Oregon pine logs and 

aE ere re Nil. 79,000 |. Nil. Nil. 79,000 
ee Se rere Nil. 10,000 Nil 3,000 1,000 9,00 
Birch planks, cubic feet.........-cccccees Nil. 1,000 2,000 1. ,000 2,000 
Elm (square}, cubic feet............-.065 Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. il. 6,000 
Sawn pitch pine, NE NOS 5 6 ecin okee-e'a 6:0 Nil. 4,000 1,000 9,000 5,000 259,000 
Pitch pine planks and boards, cubic feet... .Nil. 9,000 6,000 4,000 19,000 16,000 
Spruce deals, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 

RM RU uy 60-6 o'e'e od ees. acis walee 290 1,500 760 1,120 2,880 3,780 
gO eee eee eee Nil. 50 20 90 300 60 
BICC YOO GGG, DUE BtA.....ccacaccecs } Nil. 1,810 2,450 1,660 12,000 8,400 
Baltic white deals, ptg. std..........000% 

WIEN. TOGETOE, Fe GOs cp cccencseveveaes Nil. 620 320 140 130 670 





Dresse@ hogs-. 





Do You Want @ 


Farmer Trade? 





yor can get it by selling OK 
Products. They have a high 


reputation and an established demand 
among farmers. They supply a real need on al- 
most every farm. They increase farmer’s profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows 


—insure sunshine and sanitary 

conditions in hog houses—that 

means larger and healthier hogs 

—smaller losses in little pigs— 
bigger profits. 

Easily and quickly in- 
stalled in old houses or 
built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron 
frame and a four inch flash- 
ing on all sides; absolutely 
watertight; last a lifetime. 
The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected 
with wire screen. Made in five styles—station- 
ary and ventilating. 


Cupolas 


—the most-efficient barn and dairy house ven- 
tilating system. Giving satisfac- 
tion on thousands of farms. Heavy 
galvanized steel construction, 
shipped ready to install, easy to 
erect; absolutely bird, storm, rust 
and rot proof; neat in appearance. 









Write for our agency propo- 
sition and our plan for helping 3 
dealers sell OK Products. 





$903 FLOYD AVENUE 


Phillip Bernard Company. SIOUX CITY 10WA 








: 


ire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 











FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In 
Its Infancy—So was this As- 


sociation. 

The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We 
Have Kept Apace. 

Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS'N 
Es 
CHICAGO waagoie NEW YORK 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


ny 





‘ Uniform 


Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, Etc. 


Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 
tell you more about our quality, service and price. 


Write today. 


Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 





Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 
WATERY 1). 
D ne : B Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
yp BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 





Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 





SAWED SAWED \& 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











Leading Lumber 


EXPORTER 








Nathan & Fettis 


715-716-717 Hennen Bldg.. NEW ORLEANS 


Export Freight Brokers 
and Forwarding Agents 











Cable Address: 


* * “PRIMONTO” y 
* te 
ETC) x 


STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 


Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 








| LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Inc. 





=> Cable Address: ax 

ay “PINEWOOD™ ay, 
bo, of ha, of 
ene tee” 
QualiyBaod =A. J. HIGGINS ality Brand 


Exporters and Sales Agents of 
Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 
Contains the best k of ‘‘The Lumber- 
THE WOODS man Poet,” postales “PODAY," just 


By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpald, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Further information in regard to the following op- 
portunities for foreign trade will be furnished on re 
quest : 


Number Articles Wanted Country Write 

29004 Agency for building ma- France French 
terials 

29008 Representation for wood- Belgium French 
working machines 

29022 Agency for gums and Italy English 
rosins and raw material 
for paper mills 

29035 Vertical wood saws (Ex- Spain English 
hibit No. 111835) 

29086 Machinery, accessories and Spain English 
staves for a barrel mak- 
ing plant 

29095 Cable quotations f. o. b. Turkey 
New York on pine lum- 
ber 

29098 Vertical saws, molding Spain Spanish 
and planing mill ma- 
chinery 

29105 Agency for rosin and Denmark 
turpentine 

29135 Plain white oak, yellow Norway 
poplar, yellow pine, red 
gum, hickory and white 
ash lumber, exotic 
woods and hardwoods 

29152 Woodworking machinery China 

‘ for pencil making 

25159 Manufactured hickory Scotland 
shafts and handles 

29217 Woodworking machinery Italy Italian or 

French 

29247 Building materials, doors, Morocco English 
windows and hardware, 
knock-down buildings 

29269 Plywood and veneers in England 


all thicknesses and sizes 


FREE TIME AT ATLANTIC PORTS 


In the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN of April 26, page 70, 
there was published a communication from Assistant 
Director C. E. Spens, of the Railroad Administration, 
giving details of jthe arrangement being effected 
whereby there would be allowed twenty days’ free time 
at Pacific ports on export shipments of lumber. In 
reply to an inquiry as to what arrangements were 
being made to grant a similar free time allowance at 
Atlantic ports, Mr. Spens says: 

“We have for several months past been endeavoring 
to establish a somewhat similar understanding with 
the steamship lines at the north Atlantic Lt but I 
regret to add we have as yet been unsuccessful in that 
direction, altho our proposition is still under consider- 
ation by the steamship jnterests.” . 





WANTS QUOTATIONS ON ROUGH LUMBER 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a request 
for quotations c. i. f. La Havre, France, on rough 
beams and planks of pitch pine, whitewood, white ash, 
red gum, satin walnut and white oak; and also pali- 
sander wood, mahogany, okume and ebony. Further 
information will be furnished on request, 





ASKS WOODWORKING MACHINE PRICES 


A communication from France asks for quotations on 
woodworking machinery of every kind, not only te 
equip destroyed plants but for new plants to produce 
“layered woods.” It is said that such “layered woods” 
were formerly imported from Austria and Germany, 
but that the tariff is now so high that their manu- 
facture will be undertaken extensively in France. 
The address of the inquirer will be furnished on re- 
quest, 


WHY NOT SELL GREECE WOOD TIES? 


The Hellenic Commission representing the Govern- 
ment of Greece is reported to be in the market for steel 
railway ties. It is said that they will buy 500,000 
ties, weighing 248 pounds each. 











FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER: 








FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Modern Equipment for the Modern Farmer’ is the 
title of a very interesting booklet issued by the Phillip 
Bernard Co., of Sioux City, Iowa, maker of cupolas, 
“Sunlite’ windows and other farm conveniences es- 
pecially designed to provide for farm efficiency and to 
promote sanitation in the housing of farm animals. 
As a matter of fact, perhaps no phase of modern agri- 
culture is oftener neglected than that of sanitation, tho 
it must be confessed that this subject is not more 
neglected in the housing of livestock than in the hous- 
ing of human beings. ; 

The booklet referred to shows in an attractive and 
instructive form cupolas for ventilation, windows for 
ventilation and for admitting sunlight, as well as 
other farm conveniences such as elevator doors for 
crib and granary roofs, automatic hog feeders, silo 
ventilators etc. The catalog shows these farm con- 
veniences with descriptions in detail and also as 
actually applied to farm buildings. The company 
states that about twenty-five hundred dealers are 
handling its products in five of the middle-western 
States. 

Inasmuch as all the products offered by the Phillip 
Bernard Co, are to meet the demands of modern farm 
equipment and methods, they fit into the system of 
scientific agriculture which the entire educational sys- 
tem of the United States is exerting itself to promote. 
Consequently the retail dealer who pushes their sale 
in his community is in fact joining in and has the aid 
of the movement in behalf of improved agriculture 
at the same time that he is improving his own business, 
The manufacturer asks only for an opportunity to 
supply catalogs and quote terms and sales advantages 
to interested dealers, 





ANNUAL REPORT SHOWS GOOD BUSINESS 


The annual meeting of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., was held on April 21, with a 
large number of stockholders present. The report sub- 
mitted by President George T, Smith, and the remarks 
made by him concerning the business of the company 
were exceedingly satisfactory to all concerned. The 
company’s well known line of products includes lead 
pencils, crayons, erasers, silica-graphite paint, cruci- 
bles, graphite greases and graphite automobile lubri- 
cants, The American Graphite Co., incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York, is a subsidiary of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., and its list of officers 
and directors is practically the same as that of the 
parent company, which has the following officers: 
George T. Smith, president ; George BH. Long and J. H. 
Schermerhorn, vice presidents ; Harry Daily, secretary ; 
William Koester, treasurer; Albert Norris, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Philadelphia sales office of the Dixon company 
has been moved from 1020 Arch Street to rooms 801 
and 802 of the Finance Building, South Penn Square. 
The Philadelphia sales organization will continue un- 
der the able direction of W. G. Stringer, who has been 
identified with the company since 1898, 


BUILDS SPECIAL GASOLINE ENGINE 


A most interesting story that comes from France 
relates the part taken by the railroad engineers in 
rushing up supplies, men and equipment to the front 
and in building thru sections just taken by our troops. 
Standard gage steam locomotives were used far back 
of the lines, but when the roads got up toward the 





front narrow gage lines were laid, over which narrow 
gage steam locomotives were operated until the point 
was reached when smoke from them would be apt to 
attract gun fire from the enemy. From that point on 
gasoline locomotives were operated, as well as storage 
battery electric locomotives in a few places. One of 
the American manufacturers that supplied a number 
of locomotives, and in fact a great number, for front 
line work in France is the George D. Whitcomb Co., of 
Rochelle, Ill. This fact is cited here simply to illus- 

















A NOVEL WHITCOMB GASOLINE SWITCHER 


trate the ability of the company to produce locomotives 
suitable to war uses. 

The company, which has provided a number of 
lumber companies with gasoline locomotives to haul 
trucks of lumber, is just as efficient a peace time 
manufacturer. The company specializes in solving 
difficult problems and has just manufactured and 
delivered to a customer in St. Louis a locomotive that 
will be of interest to lumbermen and loggers, as the 
problem that had to be solved is somewhat similar to 
those they are called upon to meet, This engine, an 
illustration of which accompanies this article, is a 
standard gage gasoline switching locomotive and is 
equipped with a powerful, horizontal opposed engine, 
with heavy transmission, and has a capacity to handle 
from six to eight standard gage, loaded freight cars 
in an ordinary switching method, and an auxiliary 
capacity with the use of the reel which clutches in on 
the engine when the locomotive is anchored on the 
track. This reel, which may be seen in the accompany- 
ing illustration, has a capacity to handle a string of 
at least twenty loaded freight cars and might be used 
to good advantage in a logging operation at a steep 
grade. The particular service this engine is to render 
is to handle a 100,000-capacity loaded coal car up a 
200-foot 6 percent grade. This will be done by anchor- 
ing the locomotive at the top of the grade to the track 
and the reel put in operation, which will move the 
load to the top of the grade. The locomotive weighs 
seventeen tons on the drive wheels, and the engine has 
capacity to slip the wheels on a dry rail. 
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WHAT IS THE COST OF TRUCK OPERATION? 





A System That Tells Costs Accurately— Some Winter Hauling Figures— How 
- to Increase Log Hauling Efficiency 





ADJUSTABLE REACH LOGGING TRAILER 


The story of how the Rogers logging trailer was 
developed is an interesting one and is linked up with 
the history of Hog Island. Little was known of Hog 
Island before the war, but today not a man, woman 
or child who has followed the story of the great war 
is unacquainted with the achievements there and the 
great work that was undertaken by the American 
International Shipbuilding Corporation. When the 
amount of tonnage that it was necessary to move in 
building the roads, foundations, craneways, buildings 
and ways is considered the achievements seem almost 
unbelievable. The engineering work in connection 
with the building of a plant of this kind is no small 
matter even down to the haulage problem. Because 
of the great amount of heavy material that had to be 
moved in a hurry, trailers had to be employed. The 
company could not at that time secure trailers of 
sufficient capacity and correct design to carry the long 
and heavy material necessary. The Rogers Bros. Co., 
which at that time was manufacturing ordinary trail- 
ers for the American International Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, was asked to design a trailer that would 
meet the heavy duty requirements for the extremely 
long material that had to be moved. The Rogers Bros. 
Co. developed a trailer that would fill the require- 
ments in a short time and this trailer has been found 
so satisfactory that it is now manufactured and sold 
by this company as a commercial product in the log- 
ging field. As mentioned before in this article, it may 
be attached to any truck. The company also manu- 
factures the necessary bolster to install on the rear of 
the logging truck. The American International Ship- 
building Corporation also used a great many 4-wheel 
Rogers trailers and found them very efficient. 

The use of motor trucks for hauling logs is con- 
tinually increasing and has attained considerable pro- 
portions in the industry. Logs are heavy, and to 
carry a load that warrants the necessary initial in- 
vestment, it is essential that trailers be used. With 
a comparatively small investment trailers greatly in- 
crease the hauling capacity of any truck, but in order 
that they may operate successfully in hauling logs they 
should be of the adjustable reach type. Furthermore 
such trailers, which are subjected to great loads and 
severe strain, must be properly designed to meet these 


SOME OPERATING COSTS FROM CANADA 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., of Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada, operates three motor trucks and keeps very ac- 
curate figures on the cost of operation. The'1-ton 
truck is operated for small, light loads; a 244-ton Re- 
public truck hauls the medium sized loads and a 4-ton 
truck does the heavy work. The February, 1919, report 
of the cost of operating the trucks is the latest obtain- 
able and is given below: 


Truck Report—February, 1919. 


Republic. 
2%-Ton 4-Ton 1-Ton 
MTNGESS ccc cccccccccccccvccoce 749 624 815 
Te GOED ccusvscecceeccosses $228.72 $231.28 $230.34 
Miles per gal. gaS.........00+ 8. 4. 9. 
Miles per quart oil............ 74.9 104 90.5 
Cost Cost t 
No. of per No. of per No. of r 
Dee ccccecss 71l = =$3.22 61 -79 85 71 
GHD ccccesce 168 1.36 112 2.06 183 1.25 
WS sccccses 749 .30 624 37 815 .28 
Days run..... 23 9.94 23 =10.05 ‘24 9.59 
. feet ..... 60 3.81 104 2.22 ‘ eeee 
Ft. per mile.. 80 -0038 167 -0022 ee 
Feet delivered 
per day..... 2,628 cove bear eoee wane ecce 
Miles per day 32.5 .... wah. ees 34 eece 
Miles per trip 10.5 io. 2 9.58 
Average load, 
Beet nccccce 5 1,700 cove ecee ecco 
Gasoline, gh. 87 | eeee 82 eoee 


Oil, quarts.. 10 9 

Lumbermen in considering tte report should re- 
member that it is for the month of February, a win- 
ter month, and that the condition of the roads and 
streets, according to the operating company, was only 
fair. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. uses a variety of tires. 
The 1-ton truck is equipped with pressed on tires, 
those in front being 32x3 while the rear are 32x4. 
The 2%-ton Republic truck is equipped with 34x4 
front tires, and 34x4 rear-dual tires. The 4-ton truck 
is equipped with Goodyear front 36x6 tires and rear- 
dual 40x5 tires. 





INSTALL THIS COST SYSTEM 


There is a considerable misapprehension generally in 
the minds of lumbermen as to what it actually costs 














10-TON ROGERS LOGGING TRAILER WITH ADJUSTABLE REACH (VIEW SHOWS REACH EXTENDED) 


stresses. Economical hauling demands that no unnec- 
essary weight be carried in the trailer or the truck, 
and in determining this factor of safety in weight, it 
is necessary that the machine be manufactured by a 
company that has given study and consideration to 
these features. In this connection the AMPRICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, about two years ago, had occasion to assist 
in the purchase of an adjustable reach trailer. The 
lumberman buying the trailer could not find one to 
satisfy him, and so came to Chicago to have one built. 
A trailer was built, but the manufacturer, not being 
able to figure out the stresses, simply made it so that 
he knew it would be strong enough. There is no 
doubt about its being strong enough, but it was so 
heavy that it could only be operated under the best 
of road conditions and unquestionably weighed far 
more than necessary. It is in such cases as this that 
a concern, such as the Rogers Bros. Co. of Albion, Pa., 
can be of real service to the lumberman. 

The Rogers Bros. Co., of Albion, Pa., has had ex- 
tensive experience in the manufacture of adjustable 
Teach logging trailers. During the war, it is true, 
the company did a great deal of Government work 
and so was not able to supply its regular trade with 
the usual promptness. The accompanying illustration 
shows a Rogers logging trailer and gives the reader a 
very clear idea of its strength and yet emphasizes the 
fact that no unnecessary weight is carried in the 
machine. The trailer may be attached, by a very 
simple device, to any truck. Trailers are made in 
capacities varying from 2 to 10 tons. The 2- and 3- 
ton trailers are equipped with solid rubber single 
tires while the 5-, 74%4- and 10-ton trailers have solid 
rubber, dual tires. The frame is made of open heart 
steel, while the springs are of the very best quality 
of oil-tempered, double-heat treated material. The 
axles are of special high carbon forged steel and the 
reach, which is adjustable and may be obtained in 
any length, is made of channel steel. The wheels 
are of the artillery type and made of second growth 
hickory. Incidentally the Rogers Bros. Co. uses a 
good deal of hickory for this purpose each year. 





The Perkins Lumber Co., of Carlisle, Ark., has pur- 
chased a 1%-ton truck to make deliveries of lumber 
both in the town and to, the country. 


to operate a motor truck. It is a fact, however, as 
those who are keeping accurate costs have discovered, 
that this cost is often grossly underestimated, for 
teams and for trucks. Lumber manufacturers now 
realize the vital necessity of knowing exactly what it 
costs to produce lumber in order to sell it at a reason- 
able price, and a motor truck owner should not operate 
a single truck without knowing not only what it costs 
him but what each truck actually accomplishes and 
costs. 

By keeping accurate cost data an owner is able to 
ascertain immediately which truck in his service under 
certain conditions costs the lowest amount per mile to 
operate. By also keeping accurate performance records 
an owner is enabled to determine which trucks have 
excellent records to their credit. The human element 
enters so largely into the successful operation of motor 
trucks that these two records, cost per mile and per- 
formance, are vitally necessary in determining the 
efficiency of the driver. 

Appreciating the value of a standardized cost system 

that could be applied to all makes of trucks, electric 
and gasoline, in every kind of business, truck owners 
and manufacturers got together and after fifteen 
months’ study of dozens of previous cost systems per- 
fected the National Standard Truck Cost System. 
, It is for the user—no manufacturer or individual 
has exclusive use of it. The fact that the costs of over 
18,700 trucks are now being kept daily on this cost 
system proves that it is fast becoming universal in its 
application. 

It does not favor any particular truck or any one 
line of business—it is a national system, simple to keep, 
and assures truck owners of accurate costs. This fol- 
lowing variation was actually found to exist in com- 
panies where supposedly accurate truck costs were 
being kept: 65 percent variation in keeping the depre- 
ciation or sinking fund record, 21 percent in handling 
maintenance changes, and 13 percent in keeping tire 
costs. 


The National Standard Truck Cost System is made 
up in a folder with forms sufficient for one truck for 
one year, and is sold at the bare cost of printing. 
Anyone interested in this truck cost system may obtain 
a folder from the Motor Truck Department for 25 cents. 














How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you'll see that lum- 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted 
on aswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice2oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money. 

DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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+ HARDWOODS | 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ne 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
- RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 


fl 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
ommend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 


Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 











GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Wisse dian oom ven. ost Bn The cue cov on thing in 
rn or Southern Hardwoods and Goies a be 

ae of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood 

The lobar aun be hile Gist an eased tan @ 

desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
and make a specialty of 


General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 
Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 


For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 


“Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 


Angelina County Lauber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS 

















_— 
Uniform Quality, Millwork & Grades 


are Guaranteed you in 


DRESSED” CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and Information 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 





























"4 ‘ 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, W.A. Priddie, 
President. TEXAS Vice-Pres. uw 


Oak, Ash, Gen! 


And other Hardwoods; Also 


Long and Short Leaf 
Pine 
We operate our own mills, cutting 


our own timber, and can guarantee 
quality and grades, 











We cater to the export trade. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 


y HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, <r'*3 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
Lumberman, 1 So. Dearborn 


St. Chicage 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 5.—Business conditions show steady improve- 
ment according to Louisville manufacturers, who re- 
port that the only drawbacks are the small production 
and trouble experienced in securing certain grades 
and thicknesses. Lumber is high, and while all grades 
can be found at a price many mills can not make deliv- 
eries at any price. 

Oak, ash, gum, hickory and walnut are all in good 
movement. Some excellent walnut sales have been re- 
ported during the last few days, due in part to the 
fact that the furniture manufacturers are in the mar- 
ket again and are buying strongly. The furniture de- 
mand is taking precedence over all other buying after 
several months of dullness. 

That some building is going on and that interior 
trim is coming better were shown recently in reports 
received from several veneer mills, which claimed that 
orders for interior paneling were coming in nicely. 
Musical instrument demand continues good. 

The experts on figures in several hardwood concerns 
in Louisville have been busy on their cost figures for 
several days and expect to be able to give out some in- 
teresting figures relative to production costs at the 
next meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club. Roy 
Olcott, of W. P. Brown & Sons, is depended upon to 
deliver a regular lecture on the subject of costs and 
how to reach them. He has had considerable experi- 
ence in such work not only in this district but on the 
Coast. 

Will Day, manager of the Louisville sawmill of the 
Wood-Mosaic Co., reports excellent business. He said: 
“We're sawing a lot of lumber, shipping a lot, securing 
a number of new customers to whom we had not previ- 
ously sold and feel very much encouraged. We se- 
cured an order last week for 100,000 feet of inch com- 
mon walnut, which was of especial interest to us as 
we have been carrying heavy walnut stocks since the 
close of the war.” 

George Wilcox, head of the I. B. Wilcox Lumber Co., 
Louisville, operating a hardwood mill in the South, re- 
ports that he is manufacturing more gum lumber than 
at any previous time and that he is meeting with a 
ready demand for all that he can produce. The best 
prices ever known prevail on better grades of red gum. 
No. 2 is not moving as readily as No. 1 common and 
firsts and seconds. 

Edward L. Davis, head of the Edward L. Davis Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, reports a very active demand for 
oak and ash, the latter being especially strong and 


LANSING, MICH. 


May 6.—The Auto Body Co., which has started upon 
a record business, has all of its lumber contracts cov- 
ered, which is a relief to the management as the 
concern requires more than a million feet a month. 
Several million feet are kept constantly in stock while 
the dry kilns are loaded with half a million more every 
hour in the twenty-four. The annual consumption of 
lumber will be in excess of 12,000,000 feet of the best 
procurable, all of which is clear and without knots. 
In order to get this grade it is necessary for firms 
furnishing the Auto Body with lumber to cull carefully. 
The year’s consumption will mean fifteen trainloads of 
lumber of fifty cars each. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 5.—-Manufacturers are more confident of their 
position as masters of the market situation, while 
wholesale and retail distributers note a gradual stiffen- 
ing of quotations at the mills and a difficulty of get- 
ting their orders filled, even tho the business is below 
normal for the time of year, that presage a strong 
market for a long time. With hardwood stocks more 
than 100,000,000 feet less than they were at the be- 
ginning of the year, according to the May market letter 
of F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics for the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with April pro- 
duction less than 60 percent of normal and the esti- 
mated production for the next sixty days only 70 per- 
cent of normal, and with present stocks less than 75 
percent of what they should be at this time of year, 
the attitude of the producers of lumber is easily under- 
stood. There is material improvement in demand and 
the opinion of the trade generally is that as this de- 
mand increases and the movement of lumber is ac- 
celerated prices will steadily advance. 

There has been some slackening of orders from 
furniture manufacturers, due in part to the labor 
troubles that developed with May Day, and the same 
situation prevails in the market for building material, 
all union workmen in the building trades having struck 
May 1 and none but the carpenters having up to this 
time signified their satisfaction with the propositions 
submitted by the bosses. ‘Consequently there is a gen- 
eral tie-up of construction, which was getting fairly 
under way, with a consequent slackening of the move- 
ment of supplies for that industry. 

Automobile truck manufacturers report inquiries in- 
creasing and prospects very good for the remainder of 
the year and that their contracts for their products 
are based on a continued strong lumber market and no 
lower prices this year. They report that they are buy- 
ing well in advance of their factory requirements for 
delivery of lumber. 

Reports from the nearby oil fields of Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky and West Virginia are that timber for rigs 
becomes more difficult to obtain with the passing of 
each day; that southern pine and cypress stocks are 
alarmingly low and that dealers in fir have had no 
trouble introducing their stocks at good prices and at 
even less margin than usually prevails between pine 
and fir. 

Some improvement in labor conditions at mills has 
been reported in the last week and a little better 
weather, so that, with southern pine particularly, there 
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is increased production and, what is even more grati- 
fying, a lowering of the cost of getting out logs and 
sawing them. Considering recent advances of prices 
this reduction of costs is bringing about a more equi- 
table margin of profit. Distributers of southern pine 
are pleased with the advance of the fir quotations, hav- 
ing predicted some weeks ago that it was inevitable 
and now declare that if they were boosted as much 
more they still would be below an equitable competi- 
tive basis with southern pine. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 5.—There are many indications of a renewal 
of activity in home building in the suburban districts, 
and altho the volume of building operations does not 
approach a boom, yet the people are expressing a good 
deal of interest in suburban property. If speculative 
building may be considered a barometer of the general 
conditions of building, the reports from some of the 
speculative builders in Indianapolis show an excellent 
trade outlook. 

Retail lumber conditions are much better than two 
months ago, but there remains considerable room for 
improvement before business attains its prewar vol- 
ume. Retail dealers are advising builders to get busy 
at once, as it is of no use to put off building opera- 
tions on the expectation of a decline in lumber prices. 
In fact, all local dealers say that the wind blows the 
other way, because of the fact that stocks of lumber are 
low in the manufacturers’ hands and retailers are not 
carrying a heavy surplus of stocks. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


May 5.—Altho May 1 was scheduled as the date on 
which agreements between the building trades em- 
ployers and union labor in the building field were to 
be reached, several days have passed and no decision 
has been made by either side. Both lumber and other 
building material interests now agree that settlements 
of this question must be made if the building program 
of the district is to be carried out. With a modest 
estimate of 15,000 houses short in the Cleveland dis- 
trict alone, not to mention a large territory served by 
Cleveland material interests, it may readily be under- 
stood that the trade as a whole stands to lose a tre- 
mendous sum if the building of houses is not under- 
taken on a scale befitting the situation, and that at an 
early date. At the weekly meeting of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers plans for codjperating with 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association were dis- 
cussed, but it is admitted by leading material interests 
that moral rather than physical or financial support 
in whatever view the latter body takes is about all 
that can be given at this time. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


May 5.—H. B. Kellogg has sold his sawmill property 
in Antigo to the Henshaw & Worden Lumber Co. The 
property includes the sawmill, barns and other 
auxiliary buildings. Its area is about two blocks. The 
consideration accepted is private. The new owners 
have not announced what they will do with the prop- 
erty, but they have already begun to pile on it lumber 
cut at their mill on Field Street. 

The Kellogg mill in this city is not being operated 
this year, which is the first time in thirty-six years 
that Mr. Kellogg has not sawed lumber in Antigo. In 
1883 he bought from Novotny Bros. a mill that stood 
on the site of the present Faust Lumber Co. mill, sell- 
ing it to J. H. Worden Jan. 1, 1906. About a year 
earlier Mr. Kellogg had purchased the mill just sold. 
This had been the property of the Antigo Hub & Manu- 
facturing Co. and after its sale it was operated under 
the name of Antigo Hoop & Stave Co. At one time Mr. 
Kellogg was operating both mills referred to, also the 
one at Polar, which continues in his possession. In the 
thirty-six years he has operated in Antigo Mr. Kellogg 
has sawed from 175,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet of 
lumber. For the first fifteen years most of the cut 
was white pine. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 6.—Buffalo lumbermen do not make regular 
spring trips to the upper lakes after white pine and 
other lumber, as they used to, but they try to keep 
tab on the prices there, because they influence the 
market here. In later years lumber has had to be 
obtained from many other sources, so the local lumber- 
men are not exactly frightened because they learn 
that the lumber in the Northwest is held mostly above 
their heads here. Western activity appears to be 
greater than ours and this brings northwestern lumber 
often above what we can afford to pay for it. At the 
same time some decidedly good lots of northwestern 
hardwoods have been bought and these will begin 
to come down pretty soon. Whether much more can be 
bought depends upon the tendency of the market here. 
If it follows the western advance it will be safe to 
pay a higher price for lake lumber. Otherwise some 
other source will have to be drawn upon. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane Co. is reported to have bought 
between 1,000 and 1,200 airplanes of the War Depart- 
ment to séll at between $2,000 and $4,000 each, de- 
pending upon their condition. W. W. Moss, controller 
of the corporation, says that an inspection of these 
machines has been in progress for some time and 
officials conducting it have had full authority ta close 
contracts. The machines were used, for the most part, 
in training army aviators and will seat two men. 

Capt. H. Hill Jones, who is a son-in-law of Millard 
S. Burns, of Palen & Burns, has returned from service 
in France and left last week for Vancouver, B. C., 
where he has a connection with Clark & Lyford, who 
are engaged in logging fir timber on nearby waters. 

A big improvement in the building situation has 
occurred lately in this city. For last week the building 
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permits numbered 154, which is larger than for many 
weeks and is beyond the average here. The number of 
dwellings was forty. Total costs were $294,900, also 
above the average. 

Fred S. Morse, formerly of Springfield, Mass., and 
well known in the lumber trade of New BHngland, is 
now purchasing agent for the Hendricks-Caskey Co., 
with headquarters at Meridian, Miss. 

Capt. F. Fleming Sullivan arrived at New York 
from France last Tuesday on the steamer Kroonland, 
He was met at the dock by his father, Fred M. Sulli- 
van, who accompanied him to this city. After a short 
leave he returned to Camp Dix to be discharged from 
the service, when he will resume his duties as man- 
ager of the retail department of T. Sullivan & Co. 

Harold Hauenstein, of the Hauenstein Lumber Co., 
left this week for Oswego ta visit his brother, Lieut. 
Barton Hauenstein, who is at the base hospital at Fort 
Ontario. Another brother, Capt. Paul Hauenstein, has 
lately sailed for home after service abroad. 

Orson EB. Yeager has been named a director of the 
Liberty Bank, which has just taken over the Union 
Stockyards Bank, thus becoming one of the leading 
financial institutions downtown. George M. Zimmer- 
mann is vice president of this bank. 


. MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 5.—With favorable weather lumber shipments 
by water have been moving forward rapidly from this 
port, which includes Marinette and Menominee. Ship- 
ments by rail are also moving satisfactorily. 

It has been learned that the recent rescinding of 
orders at some of the ship yards would not affect the 
working of the ship yards crew. The prospective can- 
celation of 2,000,000 deadweight tons of ship building 
contracts will be followed by the substitution of con- 
tracts calling for the construction of more desirable 
types of vessels. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 6.—There has been further improvement in 
weather and in logging conditions during the last few 
days and this is beginning to find reflection in a ma- 
terially larger movement of logs to mills at Memphis 
and other points in the valley territory. As a re 
sult of the increased movement of logs there is ma- 
terial gain in the quantity of hardwood lumber now 
being produced at mills at Memphis and at other 
points in this area. 

F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, will deliver an 
address on the open price plan before the meeting of 
the Wire Bound Box Manufacturers’ Association at 
Chicago, May 15. He will come to that city from the 
meeting of the open competition plan of the associa- 
tion at Cincinnati May 13. 

Sweeping reductions will follow the decision, if it 
becomes effective, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the case involving reclassification of lum- 
ber and lumber products, according to J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. The decision, according to the 
same authority, greatly clears the atmosphere and re- 
moves the necessity for frequent complaints before 
the commission on articles taking the lumber rate or 
based directly thereon. It will have the effect, aside 
from greatly reducing transportation cost, of widen- 
ing the market for built-up woods, veneers and sim- 
ilar articles. The rates, under the old classification, 


were so high that they had to be marketed in a some- 
what restricted area. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


May 5.—Lumber is in good demand and during the 
last ten days the sales of some of the leading whole- 
salers have equaled the old time prewar figures. Within 
the last week announcements of new factory buildings 
have been made, and with the definite formation of the 
home building plan, prospects both in residence and 
factory construction have given the trade an assured 
feeling that business will continue good thru the 
summer, 

In the better residence sections there has been a 
growth in activity which is expanding each week. 
Retail yards are more optimistic than at any time since 
the first of the year and are buying in order to take 
care of their share of the trade. 

Hardwoods are particularly strong, with some slight 
advances quoted. All other grades of lumber are main- 
taining present lists and there is no necessity for 
cutting in order to sell the goods. That there is a 
scarcity in some lines of hardwoods is freely reported 
with the opinion that there will be some advances 
before the close of the season. Business generally is 
good and buying in lines other than building is gradu- 
ally improving. 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


May 7.—The weather during the last week was 
unfavorable to sawmilling operations because of rains, 
but at this time mills are resuming, and promise un- 
usual activity thruout the eastern Kentucky hardwood 
field. Prices remain firm. The local demand, also, is 
well up to the standard. 

The “Build Now” campaign is general in the towns 
of this section, being especially active in Whitesburg, 
Pikeville, Hazard, Jackson, Beattyville, Irvine and 
other towns of eastern Kentucky. As a result consid- 
erable building has been announced for the summer and 
fall months. All this will tend to strengthen the local 
lumber trade already active. Whitesburg has under 
way at least half a dozen business buildings, besides 
many fine residences. Hazard is in the zenith of the 
best building boom in the town’s history. 


MADISON, WIS. 


May 6.—F. J. Daley, an officer at the naval training 
station at Great Lakes, has been at the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory for the last few days get- 
ting pointers on the properties of various species of 
woods used in the construction of airplanes, for the 
purpose of writing articles in connection with his 
instruction of aviators. Among the subjects studied 
are the structure and identification of species, plywood 
uses and methods of construction, kiln drying, manu- 
facture of propellers and laminated construction, and 
uses and handling of various glues, wood finishes and 
varnishes. 

Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg, of the News Print Service 
Bureau, New York City, was in the laboratory last 
week, discussing matters in connection with the voca- 
tional education committee of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, of which Mr. 
Winslow and Mr. Kress, of the laboratory staff, are 
members. Mr. Kellogg was also at one time connected 


with the Forest Service. , 





[SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Reports from all parts of the country indicate a 
very definite increase in building activity, and this is 
reflected also by the increased flow of orders to the 
manufacturers and distributers of sash, doors and 
millwork. Depleted wholesale and retail stocks are 
being built up in anticipation of orders expected to 
materialize during the next few months, as well as to 
take care of the business actually coming in. The 
public is rapidly becoming convinced that prices of 
building materals are on a stable basis—at least that 
they are not likely to go lower any time soon—and 
about the only serious deterring factor in the situa- 
tion now is the uncertainty as regards the labor situa- 
tion in the building trades. In fact, it rests very 
largely with union labor to say whether the growing 
activity in the building line shall be developed to the 
full or curbed. It should not be difficult for the work- 
ers in the building trades to see in which direction 
their interests lie, and it is to be hoped that wise 
counsel will prevail and that differences, where they 
exist, may be speedily reconciled. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
busy figuring estimates for city trade which is be- 
ginning to develop, and a fair run of outside busi- 
ness is showing up, tho nothing of great volume any- 
where. The plants would be unable under present 
conditions to handle a real rush of spring business, 
as their forces have been cut down and organizations 
badly broken up during the long period of depression 
in the trade. Spring building is opening up slowly 
and the sash and door men are just beginning to get 
the benefit of it. A carpenters’ strike in the twin 
cities comes very inopportunely and is going to hold 
back business considerably. 

Business in the Cincinnati (Ohio) territory is in- 
creasing at all factories, manufacturing operations 
reflecting the expansion of construction contracts. 
During April 115 more permits were taken out than 
in April, 1918, and 119 more than in March this 
year. The value of the improvements this year is 
about 15 percent greater than in April last year but 
25 percent more than in March this year. This shows 
& decided improvement in the last thirty days. And 
the promise is for a further expansion of the “Build 


Now” movement, and the tendency is to increase the 
construction of dwellings of modest proportions, altho 
some very high class projects are under way. Archi- 
tects are reported to be out with many new proposals 
for now and later in the summer, many of them call- 
ing for special finishing material. Factories in this 
territory generally are well supplied with orders, some 
of them reporting the heaviest business in years, and 
others with operations assured well into the summer. 

More activity is noticeable at the door factories and 
planing mills of Buffalo, N. Y., and they are getting 
more orders, tho usually for small structures. High 
prices in material interfere with building to a con- 
siderable extent and cause some potential builders to 
purchase property which they can remodel. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are not yet 
really busy, but the situation shows a fairly steady 
improvement and the tendency as to property values 
is upward, with quotations on sash and doors accord- 
ingly well sustained, altho some concessions have 
been made in the last few months. As it has been 
possible also to cut production cost, the margin of 
profits is at least as large as it was before. And 
there is every prospect that the activity in the trade 
will increase steadily from now on. Any deferment of 
building will make the need of increased housing 
facilities all the more urgent, and a rebound in the 
near future is regarded as certain. Thus, while con- 
ditions just now may be considered unsatisfactory in 
some aspects the outlook is very encouraging, and 
preparations are being made to get in a position to 
take care of the needs of the near future, 

Business is fair at the San Francisco (Cal.) sash 
and millwork plants. Door manufacturing is gradu- 
ally increasing at the door factories in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region. The finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills in Cali- 
fornia are now running full on a good eastern de- 
mand. The cutting-up departments have increased 
their outputs of white pine open sash and door stock. 
Production of pine box shook is large, with most of 
the mills again in operation, While sales of redwood 


doors and sash have been light, good eastern in- 
quiries are coming in. 


TEXAS HARDWOODS | 








Has the 


Texas Vic 
Tost Aree Hardwoods 


The wide widths, fine figure and 
uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 
Check over your stock and then let us prove 
our quality and service on your order. Do 
it now. 


Lumber 


Boynton Company 


pit BOYNTON. White City, Texas 











Hardwoods 





If you are in the market for high 
grade hardwood lumber send us 
your inquiries, we offer the follow- 
ing items 


For Quick Sale: 


2 Cars 4-4” F.A.S. Sap Gum. 
3 Cars 4-4” No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 
1 Car 8-4 to 12-4” Log Run Pecan. 
1 Car 4-4” Log Run Soft Elm. 
2 Cars 12-4” Log Run Soft Elm. 











H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 








_ _ 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


— when big value is de- 
Magnolia, manded, for in Texas 
Hokey, everything is big—big 
Yellow Pine. trees, big mills, big as- 
Fuuasw — of stock, etc. 
to 49! long. ry us. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. i 


Oak-Ash-Gum- Cypress 


Ready for Ii diate Shi 


15,000 feet 4/4 RW&L FAS Sap Gum 

50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. | Com. Sap Gum 

30,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

15,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. | Com. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 2 Sap Gum 

50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. P/S Red Oak 
50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. P/S White Oak 
50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. P/S Mixed Oak 
13,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 3 & Btr. P/S Red Oak 
7,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Tough Ash 

13,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Tough Ash 

20,000 feet 8/4, 12/4, 16/4 RW&L No. 3 C. Tgh. Ash. 
25,000 feet 2'/2”—4’ to 20’ Log Run Tough Ash Sars. 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. | Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 4x6”—8’ to 20’ Pecky Yellow Cypress 











Send Us Your Inquiries. 


Keith Lumber Company, TEXAS. 
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Fir Plank and Timbers. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 





Dimension, Bridge 
Plank and 
| a Wagon Stock 
Rates Posts and Poles 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., "ow." 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 





Forwarding Agents 


Lumber Shipments. 





Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 








LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 





w. Priceson ai acing: 
N RED OAK 


PLAI 
4/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 4200 Ibs. . 100,000’ 


1 
2 4/4 No. 3 Com., wt. 4200 Ibs. .100,000° 
SAP GUM 
6 5/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3400 Ibs. .150,000' 
8 4/4 No. 1 Com., wt, 3600 Ibs.. 50,000" 
9 6/4 1s & 28., wi. $600 Ibs... 15,000’ 
10 6/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs... 15,000’ 
11 8/4 1s & 26, wt. ‘3600 ibs..... 8,000" 
12 8/4 No. 1,Com., wt. 3600 lbs.. 4,000’ 


CYPRESS 
19 6/4 en 8 & 2 Com., wt. 3200 


ELM 
25 4/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 lbs.. 
26 8/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 lbs.. 
28 10/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 Ibs. 


The rewer- 


ig P 
18,000’ 
+ 14,000’ 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Offered subject to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net F. “ B. pill, taking Alexandria Rate of 
freight on interstate shi uarantee weights as shown 
sallceten tion for Nef 


$19.00 
11.00 
21,00 
32.00 
15. 
45. 
90.00 
50.00 
30.00 
42.00 
24.00 


28.00 
30.00 


ienstedt 


Lumber N Company 


° 11 Miles W 
Miltonberg, La., ( 1} Miles West) 
Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 








items ready for 


56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 


50,000’ 6/4” 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. 
Lumber 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


The 


PECIAL 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com. Plain Wb. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 


100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


renner 
Company 











Send us your inquiries. 


Pelican umber 


Mound, Louisiana. 





Oak Bill Stock 
Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 
We want to move promptly: | 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


oO. 








from America’s Lumber Centers 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 3.—Aberdeen and Hoquiam will be the centers 
of much building activity this summer if all projects 
planned are carried thru. If oil should be found, which 
appears likely now, this will greatly enlarge the build- 
ing plans. In Aberdeen six fine residences are to be 
erected, two of them by lumber manufacturers—BE. C. 
Miller, of the Grays Harbor Shingle Co. and A. W. Mid- 
dleton, of the Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co. Among 
the other projects are a number of business blocks, 
churches and halls. The Moose organization will build 
a frame hall that will cost $15,000. The Odd Fellows 
will build a temple and the State will build an armory 
to cost $100,000. 

The local lumber market is promising. For the 
month of May all lumber manufacturers have offered a 
10 percent reduction on all orders and all other firms 
handling building supplies will sell at cost in order to 
stimulate home building. 

The steamer Idaho, owned by the Wilson Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., and built at the Peterson yards in this city 
just before the war, cleared this week with a cargo of 
lumber for Callao. The Jdaho is the first steamer to 
take a cargo of lumber to South America from Grays 
Harbor since the breaking out of the war. The Emer- 
gency Fleet steamer Kalamath is loading a cargo of 
ties for the Government at the Eureka mill in Hoquiam. 

Henry Wilson, president of the Wilson Bros. Co., of 
Aberdeen and San Francisco, spent eight days here 
recently on business. He said that, while everything is 
dull, the outlook for a revival in the business world 
was never more promising. He is looking forward to 
big business on the Pacific coast and in fact thruout 
the country. He was accompanied by one of his sons, 
both of whom are associated with him in the manage- 
ment of the business in San Francisco. 

By June 1 it is expected that the general overhauling 
and partial rebuilding of the National mill in Hoquiam, 
which has been under way some months, will be com- 
pleted and if the lumber market is active the plant will 
be started. A. L. Paine, one of the large stockholders 
in the mill, says that the changes that have been 
made will increase the daily output of the mill at 
smaller expense than before the work was under- 
taken. 

The Bay City mill, which has been enlarged and has 
had new machinery added, has been running about ten 
days. The mill was closed while the improvements 
were under way. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 3.—Bellingham is going to make a serious 
effort to capture Alaskan trade and its lumber inter- 
ests will have a hand in the matter. This week the 
trustees of the chamber of commerce took steps to 
that end and President C. A. Short appointed a com- 
mittee of seven to investigate and report at an early 
date. One of the members of this committee is Archie 
Morrison, manager of the Morrison mill. One pro- 
posal is for the formation of a steamship company with 
a capitalization of $500,000. A terminal railway com- 
pany is also being organized by a committee, of which 
J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, is chairman, 

Local lumber workers are forming baseball teams 
and thus far have organized players at the E. K. Wood 
and Bloedel Donovan mills. The ship yard workers 
of the Pacific American Fisheries will also have a 
team this summer. 

Announcement was made this week by President E. B. 
Deming, of the Pacific American Fisheries, following 
his return from a three months’ stay in southern Cali- 
fornia, that his company will not dismantle its ship 
yard. The concern has constructed thirteen large 
steamships, seven being for the Government, but it 
can not build any more ships now owing to unset- 
tled conditions. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills will soon con- 
struct a large warehouse in this city, thus carrying out 
a plan announced before work was started on its box 
factory, which is constantly manufacturing shooks and 
shipping them to widely scattered markets. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 3.—A special bond issue election is to be held 
in Tacoma May 81 for the voters of the county to 
pass on a proposed $2,500,000 bond issue for starting 
work on the port project. The commission, elected last 
fall, purposes to purchase a 240-acre tract on the east 
tidelands to be developed with docks, warehouses and 
slips, including lumber docks. A proposal to take 
a tract near the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. mills 
and the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. yards was also sub- 
mitted to the commission by the citizens who thought 
the port development should be at a point nearer the 
business district. This tract is much more valuable 
property than the 240-acre tract and was offered at 
actual cost of land and improvements but was re- 
jected by the commission, altho favored by many. 

A wage scale of $6.88 an 8-hour day has been agreed 
upon by the carpenters’ union of the city and em- 
ployers. The agreement is to continue one year. A 
blanket agreement is in negotiation covering all con- 
struction crafts. Local building operations continue 
on a large scale, ahead of last year, despite higher 
cost of labor and the prevailing prices of lumber and 
building materials, local builders apparently having 
made up their minds that there will be very little dif- 
ference this year in material costs, especially of 
lumber. 

The Service Lumber Co., which was recently or- 
ganized by L. Burfitt and associates, has opened sales 
yards at Center and State streets, with city offices 
in the Jones Block. Mr. Burfitt was formerly with the 
Keystone Lumber Co. and has been sixteen years in the 


lumber business. The new company will make a spe- 
cialty of house building material. 

S. J. Lombard, state inspector of Four Minute Men, 
announces that a campaign of Americanization of the 
foreign element of labor employed in the mills and 
logging camps has been undertaken as an antidote to 
Bolshevism. Mr. Lombard is making trips thru the 
industrial districts, interesting employers in the work, 

Declaring that a new impetus is shortly to be given 
the fir lumber trade, P. H. Hebb, a local capitalist, 
returned during the week from an extended trip east 
and south. Mr. Hebb says that the northwest mills 
are certain to get their share of an enormous lumber 
demand from Europe which will last four or five years 
after the signing of the peace treaty. He says that 
conservative business men in the East have predicted 
that the fir mills will shortly be operating to their 
capacity to supply the coming lumber demand. 

George S. Long, secretary and general manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., returned home to Ta- . 
coma yesterday after a ten days’ business trip to 
California, during the course of which he attended 
the meeting of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 3.—Early in the week conditions in the fir 
industry were such as to call out a prediction that the 
market would soon go to full list on the basis of Rail 
B, and would call forth Discount Sheet No. 3, which 
would be substantially the same as Government prices, 
or old Discount Sheet No. 23. Strength in southern 
pine has foreshadowed the growing demand for fir, 
with a feeling that manufacturers would be able to 
sell their prodyct at a reasonable advance. While 
production is steadily increasing, orders are soaring 
and are now 11 percent above normal. But shipments, 
on account of badly broken stocks, have not increased 
in the same ratio, which might be expected under 
normal conditions. With car supply ample and plenty 
of orders, shipments should be about the same, but 
the week shows that 538 more cars were booked than 
were shipped, and that unshipped orders are fast ap- 
proaching the high point of 1918. In the domestic 
cargo business shipments are in excess of the amount 
booked, but export orders exceed shipments by nearly 
4,000,000 feet. The increase in the volume of un- 
filled orders naturally forecasts the appearance of the 
new discount sheet and the inevitable lifting of prices. 

Red cedar shingles are noticeably stronger than 
a week ago. The log supply is still a material factor. 
Buying is lively. Stocks are short and mills must 
replenish them in order to have enough on hand. 
Every mill with a source of cedar is running and as a 
rule everybody is satisfied. 

The record price for red cedar shingle logs was paid 
this week for a raft of 600,000 feet in Tacoma, They 
will be towed to Everett and will cost the mill at the 
rate of $20 delivered. This is probably the highest 
figure ever paid on Puget Sound. The prevailing range 
has been $16 to $17. 

Increasing activity at the fir mills is shown this 
week by reports that practically all the big plants are 
in operation. Among the mills to resume is that of 
the Eastern Railway & Timber Co., at Centralia. Reed 
Hubbard has just returned from the East, with the 
word that the prospects for fir are fine, provided it 
can be delivered dry. Buyers are now scouring the 
entire Puget Sound territory in eagerness to pick up 
a carload here and there, without being too particular 
as to broken stocks. At one mill, which has daily 
capacity of 150,000 feet, not so much as a carload was 
available. Other mills with some stock on hand show 
no desire to let go. They are looking for an increase 
of practically $2 on most items, but the offer of a 
premium is no inducement. A local firm in sending 
out its market letter observes that the increasing de- 
mand for fir in territories formerly supplied by south- 
ern pine has caused mill stocks to be greatly depleted, 
with a majority of mills oversold from thirty to sixty 
days. 

Seattle wholesalers at luncheon Tuesday discussed 
a question proposed by Portland wholesalers that there 
be a loose leaf price list for fir to take the place of 
Rail B list and its discount sheets. The sentiment 
of the Seattle wholesalers was summed up in a state- 
ment that the loose leaf plan would certainly result in 
confusion. The wholesalers also decided to protest 
thru their various associations against an increase of 
20 percent in telegraph tolls, which they feel is not 
justified. A strong point was made of the fact that the 
increase takes effect immediately prior to the return of 
the lines by the Government to the owners. Edward 
i. Schafer, manager of the Oregon-Washington Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., presided, 

About 6,000,000 feet of Douglas fir will be required 
in the new six-section drydock of the Ames Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co., on which work was begun this 
week, This marine lift, which will be the largest on 
the Pacific Coast, will have a capacity of 18,000 tons. 
Work will proceed on two sections, which it is ex- 
pected will be finished in July. The dock complete will 
be 540 feet long and 110 feet wide, and will be capable 
of lifting a ship 650 feet long. The new dock is to 
be located adjoining the shipyard on the north. 

State Forester and Fire Marshal Fred BE. Pape ad- 
vises loggers, lumbermen, railroad companies and 
ranchers to burn slashings in May between the hours 
of 11 a. m. and 4 p. m. The argument is advanced 
that brush and ferns will burn now as well as in July 
and August, and that fire will not now burn the life out 
of the soil or run in green timber. 

The Stimson Mill at Ballard, on resuming after 4 
shutdown, is cutting railroad ties for the Atlantic 
Seaboard and also an order for 1,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber for California. 

Cc. V. Rice, in charge of wood ship construction at 
the Seattle offices of the United States Shipping Board, 
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has received instructions to advertise for bids on one 
completed hull, which was under construction by San- 
derson & Porter at Raymond when the cancelation 
order stopped work. From this it is believed that bids 
will be asked on all completed hulls in the district 
embracing this State. The wood ship yards of the 
Columbia river and Oregon, where 97 ships in various 
stages of construction have been offered for sale, are 
in a separate district. 

J. E. Pinkham, president of the J. E. Pinkham Lum- 
ber Co., who has been in the hospital for a fortnight, 
is progressing so satisfactorily that yesterday he was 
removed to his home. 

Frank Howorth, who has just been discharged from 
the army, has been engaged as traveling salesman for 
the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Aberdeen, S. D. He will make South Dakota and 
North Dakota. He has had experience in Idaho and 
Montana. 

W. I. McKee, of the McKee Lumber Co., Quincy, IIL, 
is in Seattle, getting in touch with the fir mills. 

Hale H. Hetherington, of the Reynolds Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., was in Seattle yesterday. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


May 3.—This month opened with the market for all 
Kinds of lumber stronger than it has been. Inquiries 
are being received from all over the country and both 
wholesalers and manufacturers are kept busy figuring 
out how they can take care of the demand. 

Douglas fir advanced during the week, making the 
cargo price under List 7 $24 base, San Francisco, and 
$25 South. While the wholesalers are not yet getting 
the full price, they expect to before long. On rail 
shipments, also, prices are up and the dealers are 
beginning to try out the new rail “B” list, with Dis- 
count Sheet No. 2. Business is improving right along, 
with the wholesalers, and there are plenty of inquiries. 
The San Francisco building demand is better, but is 
still below normal. Some of the local yardmen are 
complaining and holding back orders for lumber expect- 
ing a drop. But the tendency is now upward instead 
of downward and those who delay buying will have to 
pay more. 

Mills in the Northwest are pretty well loaded up 
with eastern orders and are not anxious to take on 
much additional yard stock. Cutting orders have in- 
creased a little. The presence of Government agents, 
who are in the market for 75,000,000 feet of railroad 
ties for the eastern roads, has stiffened the market 
greatly. 

The redwood lumber industry is in good shape, with 
yard stock in big demand and mills well supplied with 
orders. Rush orders have had to be declined by some of 
the mills, which have business booked ahead. Every- 
body is expecting a good year. The present volume of 
orders is so large that the Government business, 
which was a considerable item last year, is not greatly 
missed, Tank stock for the oil fields in Texas is 
strong, with fair shipments being made. Redwood 
shakes are practically out of the market, owing to the 
big demand for trays for drying fruit. 

There is an increased demand for white and sugar 
pine lumber, altho the volume of eastern business may 
not get up to normal for two or three months yet. 
Business is pretty lively west of the Mississippi. There 
is considerable inquiry from Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey and Massachusetts, indicating a revival in 
manufacturing and building. Stocks of sugar pine are 
very low at the mills. White pine stocks are unbal- 
anced. There is no No. 1 and No. 2 common in the 
country. Stocks of shop lumber are getting badly 
depleted. 

The late spring kept many of the California mills 
from starting before May 1, and it will be July 1 before 
stocks of dry lumber can be drawn upon. The West 
Side Lumber Co.’s mill at Tuolumne, and the Yosemite 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Merced Falls have started up for 
the season. 

The situation on box shook is peculiar. With pros- 
pects of unusually large crops of fruit and other 
California products, there is every reason to expect a 
very heavy demand during the year. But the season’s 
business has started up rather slowly. The large white 
and sugar pine concerns are running their box factories 
steadily and are preparing to take care of their shook 
contracts on time. Some of the individual box fac- 
tories, not affiliated with agencies, are cutting prices 
on all kinds of boxes, especially on cannery shook. 
Spruce shook manufacturers on the Coast are said to 
be cutting prices unnecessarily. The keen buyers for 
the canneries here have been getting shook at low 
prices when there seemed to be no good reason for 
reductions. Canners have not reduced prices on their 
products and probably will get more than usual. With 
big crops of everything in sight, there is no necessity 
for cutting shook prices. Most of the shook buyers 
are pretty well caught up on their purchases now and 
feel rather independent. Shook manufacturers would 
be justified in sitting tight and preventing a weakening 
of the market. They will make no mistake in turning 
out a good volume of shook, as there must be a demand 
for all that can be produced. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. has moved into its fine 
new suite of offices at 401-405 Monadnock Building. 
President E. D. Baker will leave for Pittsburgh, Pa., 
during the coming week and will bring his family to 
San Francisco to reside. The company’s box factory 
at Susanville resumed operations for the season last 
week. One of the sawmills is in operation and the 
other will start up as soon as enough logs can be gotten 
out to supply both plants. 

It is learned that the California Potash Co., of 
Sacramento, is conducting extensive experiments with 
a view to extracting creosote and tar products from 
pine trees in the vicinity of Alta, Placer County. 

The Weed Lumber Co.’s new sawmill at Weed is now 
running at full capacity, cutting more than 400,000 
feet of lumber daily with two 8-hour shifts employed. 
The door factory is running full. R. A. Long, of 
Kansas City, who is heavily interested in the Weed 


Lumber Co., has arrived in San Francisco. He will 
fattend the annual meeting of the Company at Weed on 
May 6. 

A San Francisco representative of the C. & O. 
Lumber Co. reports business good, with a big demand 
for 1l-inch clears in fir lumber. Two steamers are 
busy handling the lumber from the mill at Brookings. 

The Redwood Sales Co., this city, has done more 
business each month this year than during the same 
period of last year. Mixed car trade on general yard 
stock is very active and there is difficulty in getting 
the mills to take on enough stuff for prompt shipment. 
Oil tank business from Texas continues, but not so 
freely as a month ago. 

The Northern Redwood Lumber Co.’s sawmill at 
Korbel closed down during the last month for a thoro 
overhauling. Among the betterments to be made is 
the installation of a Brownhoist monorail system, 
which will be electrically operated. An air-cooled 
refuse burner will be erected. Pneumatic double-gang 
trimmers and slashers will be installed and a new 
boiler plant will be added. Fred J. Moore is assistant 
manager. When the Korbel mill is again in operation 
the Riverside mill will be given a complete overhauling. 

The Pacific Lumber Co, is getting under way with 
improvements planned at Scotia. A new yard 300 
x1,800 feet is being laid out. A third Hilke lumber 
piler has been ordered. The monorail system will be 
extended. At mill B a 60-foot addition is being made to 
the boiler house. In mill A a 300-kilowatt steam 
turbine is being installed. It is aimed to carry a stock 
of about 100,000,000 feet in future. 

Among the north Coast mill men who remained 
over several days after the cargo and export meet- 
ings here last week were Robert S. Shaw, manager of 
the Hammond Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore., and also 
president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association ; 
M. C. Woodard, manager of the Silver Falls Timber 
Co., Silverton, Ore., and president of the Westport 
Lumber Co., Westport, Ore., and A. A, Scott, manager 
of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., Port Angeles, 
and the Crown Lumber Co., Mukilteo, Wash. Maj. 
BH. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., who was accompanied by Mrs. 
Griggs, went to southern California for a week or two 
of much needed rest, after spending a year in the 
service and going back to business again a few months 
ago without any rest between times. 

The Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., which specializes in 
California white and sugar pine for eastern sash and 
door factories, has a very good and well assorted stock 
to ship from. L. L. Long, vice president and man- 
ager of the company, says the company has an es- 
pecially good supply of Shasta County white pine 
that is particularly adapted to this trade. In Shasta 
County the white pine grows undef favorable condi- 
tions. The Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. does a large 
business in supplying redwood lumber for tank stock. 
It markets considerable north Coast fir in the Cali- 
fornia and nearby trade and has recently established 
a buying office in Portland in charge of W. J. Clark- 
son, at 601 Lumbermen’s Building. Mr. Clarkson was 
formerly with the Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Long, who is a pioneer lumber wholesaler 
of San Francisco, with years of mill and retail ex- 
perience as well, looks for a gradual improvement in 
the demand for all kinds of lumber. His concern is 
now doing an excellent business, with a volume of 
inquiries that presages a still heavier demand. 

The plant of the Plumas Lumber Co., two miles east 
of Sloat, Cal., on the Western Pacific Railroad, is now 
cutting about 40,000 feet daily. Its output is handled 
by the Wendling-Nathan Co., which concern, besides 
owning and operating the Plumas Lumber Co., does an 
extensive wholesale business in California pine, red- 
wood and north Coast lumber products. It only re- 
cently built and put in operation the Plumas plant. 

Otis Johnson, of the Union Lumber Co., extensive 
redwood lumber manufacturer and shipper, says that 
a number of improvements have been made about the 
company’s plant at Fort Bragg recently that will in- 
crease its output the present year. Besides the 70,- 
000,000 feet its own plant will make, it also handles 
the output of the Glen Blair Redwood Co., the Men- 
docino Lumber Co, and the Goodyear Redwood Lumber 
Co. 

L. R, Fifer, a wholesale lumberman of Seattle, has 
been spending a week in San Francisco. 

Frank 8. Murphy, of the Frank 8S. Murphy Lumber 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, with pine mills at Sloat 
and Quincy, Cal., was in San Francisco the first of 
the week, after visiting Seattle and Portland. Mr. 
Murphy wholesales Douglas fir and other north Coast 
forest products out of his Salt Lake office. 

C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Co., is 
paying a visit to the mill at Fort Bragg, where about 
300,000 feet of lumber is now being cut daily. Three 
shifts are employed. Last year’s cut was 65,000,000 
feet. About half of the output is shipped by rail. 
The refining of redwood sawdust, for grape packing 
purposes, has become a feature and the method now 
employed leaves nothing to be desired. 

C. A. Smith, founder of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., of 
Marshfield, is on his way home from a business trip 
to Sweden, accompanied by his son, Carroll Smith. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has 
returned from Chicago via New Orleans. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


May 3.—Starting of operations at the small mill of 
the C. A. Smith interests and at some of the camps 
of the Smith-Powers Logging Co. was followed by a 
visit by the receivers of the company, Frederick T. 
Boles and William Denman. They were accompanied 
by Calvin Fentress, treasurer of Lyon, Gary & Co. in- 
terests of Chicago, who are heavily interested in the 
Smith properties, and F. W. Stevens, general man- 
ager of a mill at Bagdad, Fla. The visitors inspected 
the mills and camps of the company. C. A. Smith, 
who has been in Sweden, is reported to be on his way 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 
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PINE MILLS AT: 
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Yellow Pine Specialists 

Sicilaht é in Dimension, Siding, 

Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 
Give us a chance to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
JACKSON, MISS, 











home. It is said here that his trip to Europe might 
have some significance in the refinancing of the prop- 
erties of which he is the head. 

The plant of the Oregon Export Co., near Marsh- 
field, which was closed for a short time, is again 
operating and is cutting lumber to fill an order for the 
navy. 

The logging camp of the Moore Mill & Lumber Co., 
located on the Coquille River, is the only camp in this 
part of the State that is working ten hours a day. The 
minimum scale fixed by the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen is being paid for eight hours and for 
the extra two hours worked the company is paying 
time and a half. 

Fred W. Davis, who has spent many years in the 
logging camps of Coos County, has prepared a set of 
over a hundred stereopticon views showing the progress 
of the lumber industry in this part of Oregon which he 
will use in a lecture course he will make thru the East. 

The Lane Shingle Co, is the name of a new concern 
which is building a shingle mill at Lane, a station 
north of the Umpqua River on the Coos Bay line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. The plant will soon be in 


operation. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


May 3.—Yards all over southern California continue 
to report an excellent volume of business and very fair 
prices for their product. C. A. Hayward advises that 
his sales during the last two months show a better 
average than they have since he has been in the lumber 
business in southern California. As this is a general 
report from eleven different yards all over the State it 
is indeed of some weight in regard to the business con- 
ditions of this section of the country. 

The lumber companies of Fullerton report a par- 
ticularly good year so far and have every reason to 
expect to do still better. There is a decided shortage 
of housing facilities and new houses are being built 
as soon as carpenters can be found to erect the build- 
ings. Practically the same condition exists in La 
Habra and lumber is being sold in great quantities in 
order to satisfy the demand for houses. 

Wholesale companies at the Coast are rather slow in 
filling orders for random stock. The shortage of lath 
has ceased to be a joke and they are still about as 
scarce as hens’ teeth and command very fancy prices. 
The wholesaler who is fortunate enough to have a 
small stock of this exclusive product asks the same 
price for lath today as the retailer was receiving two 
months ago. 

Among those who have “starred” on the service flag 
of southern California lumbermen overseas is Sam 
Ilayward, who was connected with the Hayward Lum- 
ber Co. before leaving for France. Mr. Hayward re- 
turned this week from the front, where he has seen 
over a year and a half of active service. He will now 
fill the position of manager of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Hayward Lumber Co. 

Starting with a Government order for 4,000,000 feet 
of ties for the Railroad Administration, the Benson 
Lumber Co., of San Diego, will resume operations, the 
plant having been closed for the last eight months. 

Curtis Williams, who was formerly assistant man- 
ager of the L. W. Blinn Lumber Co., has gone into the 
wholesale lumber business. He is the purchasing rep- 
resentative for some of the largest mining and timber 
concerns, 

Dave Woodhead, president of the Woodhead Lumber 
Co., has just returned from a short stay in San Fran- 
cisco, where he visited the large mill and wholesale con- 


cerns. E TT, WASH. 


May 3.—All lumber dealers express confidence that 
the days ahead will bring prosperity. The markets 
of the East and of the world, which have been idle 
since the armistice was signed because of uncertainty 
along all business channels, have opened up and re- 
tailers are flooding local mills with orders. <A _ cer- 
tain sort of eleventh-hour lumber orders has hit this 
district this week and at least one mill that is now at 
capacity is planning additional dry kiln capacity. The 
lumber market is firm, with January prices prevailing 
today. 

Among the first of the Everett mills to get ready for 
increased business is the Weyerhaeuser plant. It has 
a pile driver driving 1,200 piles at mill “B” as a 
foundation for new dry kilns, destined to have the 
same capacity as the kilns now in use. In other words, 
it is doubling its kiln capacity. Repairs are also being 
made on the planing mill of mill “A.” Export trade, 
however, dropped off this week. ‘The Klamath called 
the first part of the week and took 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber for California, and today the Willamette called 
at the Crown plant at Mukilteo to take on 150,000 feet 
for San Francisco, 

The Washington Spar Co.’s new mill near Darrington 
will be in operation within a few weeks, it was an- 
nounced May 1 by company officials. They have a 
40,000 capacity mill and will employ about 80 men. 

W. J. Rucker plans to start his logging camp at 
Silverton about May 15. Business, he says, on the 
Monte Cristo branch of the Great Northern Railway 
has been at a standstill practically all winter on ac- 
count of a blockaded railroad. 

A new industry has started at Skykomish, consisting 
pf cutting forked vine maple poles to be used as apple 
tree props at Wenatchee. They are worth 4 cents 
each at that point. A 20-mile wagon haul is neces- 
sary to secure these props east of the mountains, while 
freight charges from Skykomish are not high. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 6.—The lumber market is apparently on a 
more healthy basis than it has been in the last eighteen 
months and lumbermen feel buoyant at the return of 
old time conditions. The buying movement has spread 
to all parts of this city’s territory and that it is under- 
laid by a real building boom is attested by the fact that 
yards generally are in a hurry for the delivery of 


orders and buyers show little disposition to shop around 
much, Further proof is given by the growing demand 
for southern pine, which keeps ahead of production 
despite a better labor supply and overtime work at the 
mills. Some of the mills owned here are working two 
shifts. Retailers apparently have abandoned their 
theory that southern pine prices were too high and 
little grumbling is heard over recent advances. 

Retail trade is booming everywhere. City yards are 
busier than they have been for a long time and one 
Kansas City yard has had to put on ten additional men 
to meet the increased business. Country yards are not 
so busy, as farmers are too much intent on farm work 
to do much building. The wheat crop is practically 
made now and needs no more moisture. With a 100 
percent condition everywhere in the southwestern 
wheat belt, it is certain there will be a heavy demand 
for lumber for farm building this fall, particularly 
on the western edge of the belt, which has had no crop 
for four years and where naturally building has lagged. 
Oil development is very extensive and the oil fields 
are taking a great deal of lumber for building and 
for rig timbers. 

Capt. L. L. Bucklew, formerly sales manager of the 
C. J. Carter Lumber Co., who recruited Battery F, 
128th Field Artillery, and commanded it all thru the 
war, returned home with his organization last week 
and was mustered out of service at Camp Funston. 
He is now enjoying a vacation before returning to the 
tumber business. Harry C. Thornton, who served with 
the Tenth Engineers (Forestry) in France, also has re- 
turned and resumed his position in the comptroller’s 
office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. Two more changes 
have been made in the Long-Bell forces. Fred B. Little 
ton has been promoted from accountant to assistant 
secretary and assistant to the treasurer. Jhimes Bur 
ton, jr., who recently was mustered out of the aviation 
corps, has been reappointed assistant secretary, ‘ 

R. E. Graham, who came here from Omaha to repre 
sent the Weyerhaeuser mills as sales manager for this 
territory, has joined the sales force of the Lowry 


Lumber Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


May 6—The general outlook is regarded as reassur 
ing. Fresh nibbling is noted both for eastern and 
Chicago shipments and operators doing a carlot busi 
ness have received better inquiry during the last few 
days. A lot of 2,500,000 feet of white pine was sold 
by Alger, Smith & Co. at the end of last week for 
Tonawanda (N. Y.) delivery. 

An official of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. asserted 
that business is opening up well at its Duluth yard, and 
the mills here have been called upon to figure upon a 
fair aggregate of bills for millwork and other materials 
in connection with the building of moderate-priced 
houses in this city. 

April was the best month in the building trade in 
Duluth since the war ended, ‘according to the report of 
the city building inspector. A total of 244 permits 
were issued during the month for improvements esti 
mated to cost $434,672, compared with 215 permits for 
$146,276 during the same month last year. Architects 
and contractors assert that a larger proportion of 
frame construction than usual will be carried thru this 
season. 

Sawmill operators in this city and district are finding 
difficulty in obtaining men for their plants. This con 
dition was illustrated in the experience of Alger, Smith 
& Co., who find themselves unable to obtain setters 
on carriage, edgermen, bolters and other inside workers. 
tho they ran advertisements in the want columns of 
the newspapers for several days. Common labor, how 
ever, is plentiful. It is pointed out that workers were 
easy to obtain ten or fifteen years ago when half a dozen 
sawmills in Duluth were employing over 1,000 men. 
With the decline of the industry in this vicinity and 
the reduction in the number of mills, operators have 
had increasing difficulty in obtaining experienced men. 
Alger, Smith & Co. are now cutting about 150,000 feet 
of lumber daily, and it is asserted that the mil] will 
be put on a night and day shift shortly if sufficient men 
can be obtained. ; 

Two shipments of lumber have been made this season 
to Tonawanda, N. Y., from this market and another 
steamer and barge are here to load. The season opened 
with the vessel rate for lower lake ports standing at 
$4.50, or $1 lower than last season. In view of the 
slow demand for boats, operators are disposed to look 
for a further reduction in the rate. 

James A. Davis, of Duluth, has opened offices at 
Aitkin, Minn., as secretary and treasurer of the Nelson 
Davis Co., recently incorporated. The concern has 
taken over the Marcus Nelson business. Marcus Nelson 
is president of the company and B, R. Hassman vice 
president. A small mill will be built at Aitkin and the 
company will manufacture lumber and woods products 
of all kinds. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 5.—Dusiness is getting better, steadily if not 
rapidly. Almost all dealers now feel it to some extent 
and those who cater to the builders are as busy as they 
want to be. At the same time general business is bet- 
ter in all lines, even the big industrials buying more, 
but still for immediate use. The wholesalers are get- 
ting better business from the yards and from big in 
dustrial plants that buy in wholesale quantities. Prices 
in most lines of lumber are tightening and the supply 
is decreasing. If transportation can be kept open 
under the new volume of business the lumber trade 
in this section has a few happy months ahead of It. 

The Bureau of Building Inspection reports that dur- 
ing April 883 permits were issued, for 1,381 opera- 
tions, representing an expenditure of $4,180,565. This 
is below the average number of buildings for the last 
ten years, but a little above the average expenditure, 
the average for April in the last decade being 1,735 
operations and $4,165,218. In April of last year only 
$2,378,075 was spent. For the first four months of 
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the year this is well ahead of last; the figures for this 
year being 3,166 operations and $8,668,225 cost. 
against 1,944 operations costing $5,785,235 last year. 
Over $2,000,000 worth of two-story houses alone was 
among the permits issued during April and the activity 
still continues, as it does also in the transfer of prop- 
erties already built. There is now a good demand for 
individual houses with the builders, not only for the 
commuter who wants to get out of the heart of the 
city, but for really high class and expensive houses in 
the better sections of the outlying city as well as 
in the suburbs. This is the first time it could be said 
that there was a demand for this class of houses for 
several years. 

The hardwoods are all in demand beyond the dry 
stock offered, with oak, basswood, poplar, ash, maple, 
gum, walnut and mahogany especially in demand along 
with all kinds of hardwood flooring. White pine is 
strong in demand, with an upward tendency in price; 
little is offered in either the better or lower grades. 
Spruce has not regained its recent drop toward normal 
and is inactive. Hemlock sells readily at good prices 
and a rise in price is looked for. Cypress is strong 
in demand and brings good prices even tho plenty is 
offered. Southern pine is not so active in the larger 
sizes as was expected, but the supply has so decreased 
that prices keep up well. In the smaller sizes there 
is more activity, and while prices have not yet ad- 
vanced it is expected they will before long. North 
Carolina pine prices are tightening and there is less 
offering of special lots as the supply gets lower. It is 
possible that there may be a slight recession on Phila- 
delphia building sizes, which have always been 3-inch 
on account of the law. There is now a very good pros- 
pect of the new law allowing of 2-inch sizes being used 
being signed and the 3-inch may then become inactive. 
Roofers and box are still inactive and therefore not as 
firm in price as might be desired, but flooring in the 
better grades is almost out of the market and there 
is not a great deal of any grade. Lath and shingles 
have been very active, the former in the city as well as 
in the country, where the latter are most active. 

The return of the boys from the war is making a lot 
of changes among the local concerns, but not all the 
boys come from the army. Herbert P. Robinson, of the 
Miller-Robinson Co., is being congratulated on the re- 
turn of a son safely, and the arrival of a grandson at 
about the same time. For the first time he is a grand- 
father, and Wood Robinson, the proud father, wears 
that glorious title for the first time. 

Joseph P. Dunwoody, the well known wholesaler 
of this city, who was inspecting for the Government 
during the war, has been appointed local representative 
of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. and is using his 
former office in the Lincoln Building as selling office 
for the main office at Norfolk and the mills at New 
Berne and Roper. 

J. Edwards Smith, J. Edwards Smith, jr., and Nor- 
man Smith have started in the retail lumber business. 
J. Edwards, sr., is a son of Franklin A. Smith and the 
others are his sons. For a time all were connected 
with the wholesale concern of Franklin A, Smith & 
Sons, which business will be continued as before by 
Iranklin A. Smith, jr. 


NEW YORK 


May 6.—Inquiries are more active, but with the ex- 
ception of export business there is a shrinkage in the 
volume of actual orders placed. Prices hold well and 
the information is general that while there may be 
some slight falling off in quotations the general trend 
will be toward stability, and many expect an upward 
trend as soon as building activity begins to assert 
itself. Many indications are that builders are getting 
into the market more definitely, and while there has 
been a little change in lumber prices some recessions 
in building materials give encouragement for pros- 
pective home owners getting into the market. The 
other materials advanced considerably more than lum 
ber, and with lumber quotations holding firm it is 
expected that loaning institutions will appreciate the 
new basis of values to the extent of being more liberal 
in granting building loans, 

One of the encouraging features from a lumber 
standpoint is the amount of permit applications in 
Queens during April, when plans were filed for 945 new 
buildings costing $3,079,000, an increase of 666 in the 
number of buildings and $2,414,000 in value over April 
a year ago. The majority of applications were for 
single dwellings to meet the big demand for houses 
that has arisen since Jan. 1.. Buildings are being 
erected at an average cost of about $4,800, and it is in 
this class of construction that lumber enters more 
largely, and it is of more direct importance to the lum- 
ber industry than some of the larger contracts where 
stone and iron are used, except of course as the latter 
indicate the general building trend. 

The box demand is extremely dull and there is little 
immediate prospect of early improvement. One of the 
reasons advanced is the uncertainty in industrial opera- 
tions as they are connected up with probable legislation 
at Washington. The cancelation of Government con- 
tracts also results in large blocks of box lumber being 
held by retail yards or factories. This is not Govern- 
ment owned stock, but is held by parties who are trying 
to dispose of it either by slight reductions in prices or 
by seeking other contracts where the stock can be 
profitably: used. sox contracts are few and far be 
tween. 

There is some good public work in view and some 
contracts are being placed, but not to the extent hoped 
for. In ship building there is much uncertainty and 
the cancelation of contracts and an apparent lack of 
definite policy at Washington create a situation that 
is hard to discern from a lumber standpoint. One 
embarrassment with a prominent ship builder raises 
the question as to how far smaller yards may be 
affected by cancellations. The delay in getting these 
matters adjusted and the large amount of money in- 
vested with a view of obtaining profitable contracts 
for a long period, and the fact that these contracts 


are not now forthcoming, mean that many ship yards 
have to seek business from other sources. t 

All thru the market supplies are much lower than 
usual for this period of the year. Those who have 
returned from mill points in the North or South find 
stocks low and cost of operation high, and there is a 
general feeling that only a small increase in the de- 
mand will create an active call for prompt delivery 
with a resulting upward spurt in prices. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 5.—The demand is steadily growing stronger 
und prices are stiffening on practically all items. 
There is a good market for practically everything the 
millmen have to offer, and prices are averaging much 
better than those of a few weeks ago. Buyers as a 
rule are eager to get hold of the stocks, and prices are 
being paid without hesitancy in many cases. 

Prices are higher and the demand is becoming so 
brisk that orders that have been held back may be 
delayed in the filling on account of the many orders 
that were previously received at the mills and are en- 
titled to preference. It is interesting to note now that 
a great deal of the buying is of surplus stocks, whereas 
for a long time the purchases were confined to lumber 
required only for immediate needs. 

The mills are running practically normal again, 
with the labor supply improved. The car supply is 
practically all that is necessary for moving the lum- 
ber. The home building campaign continues very brisk. 

The southern pine trade is expecting an unprece- 
dented activity, and mills surely will have their hands 
full handling the orders. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 6.—The retail trade of St. Louis has shown 
considerable improvement within the last week, accord- 
ing to Don M. Wylie, manager of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange (Retailers). Not only are more esti- 
mates on plans being asked, but the volume of business 
is substantially larger. Distributers in all lines are 
doing a very satisfactory business, 

A. M. Richardson, of the A. M. Richardson Lumber 
Co., of Helena, Ark., who was in St. Louis today, ex- 
pressed the opinion that prices of hardwoods will go 
higher because of the shortage of stock and an in 
creasing demand. 

George W. Funck, formerly president*of the’ Funck 
Lumber Co,, and at one time president of the Lumber 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis, is now connected with the 
Hill Behan Lumber Co. 

The official statement of Building Commissioner Me 
Kelvey on building permits issued in April shows that 
703 were issued for a total of $1,019,470. The figures 
for previous years were: April, 1918, 640 permits, 
$530,028 ; April, 1917, 733 permits, $1,707,991 ; April, 
1916, 754 permits, $1,003,145; April, 1915, 981 per- 
mits, $986,719; April, 1914, 1,090 permits, $1,734,412. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., and L. E. Cornelius, L. E, Cornelius Lum- 
ber Co., represented the National Bureau of Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributers and J. W. Thompson, man- 
ager Interstate Lumber Co., was one of the delegates 
from the National Hardwood Lumber Association at the 
recent meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

According to the renort of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
receipts of lumber in April were 10,444 cars, as against 
15,565 in April, 1918, a loss of 5,121 cars. Shipments 
for last month were 8,034 cars as against 9,117 in 
April, 1918, a loss of 1,083 cars. In last month’s re- 
ceipts the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern (Illi 
nois division) led with 4,692 cars, nearly half of the 
total, while the Wabash led in shipments with a total 
of 1,626 cars. 

Missouri at last has a workmen’s compensation 
bill, the measure passed last Thursday having been 
signed by Governor Gardner today, The law pro- 
vides for the immediate organization of a commission 
of four, but does not become effective until Nov. 1. 
The compensation commission shall be bipartisan, one 
member representing the employees and another em- 
ployers, and all shall be honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors or marines, Each will be paid $4,000 a year. 

The principal provisions of the bill are similar to 
those that have been enacted in other States. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 5.—Demand locally and from the interior con 
tinues to improve. Much building is in progress or in 
contemplation not only here but in the adjacent towns 
of Sulphur, where two blocks were recently completed ; 
Vinton, De Quincy, where the Methodists are planning 
to erect a $5,000 church; De Ridder, Bonami, Oberlin, 
Welsh, Lake Arthur and many other places, as stated, 
in this locality. The outlook from a builder’s point of 
view is very encouraging. This section of the South- 
west is preparing for a great year from an agricul- 
tural point of view and this gives courage to the lum- 
ber people. The acreage in rice will be almost double 
what it was last year, while more attention is ,being 
given to the raising of sweet potatoes than ever before. 
Around De Quincy hundreds of acres are being set to 
sweet potato vines and every foot is on what are known 
as cut-over pine lands. During the last week con- 
tracts for new houses were let in this city to the 
amount of $10,000 and practically all of them are 
for permanent homes. There seems to be a determina- 
tion by people who own lots to build cottages on these 
lots, either for rent or as homes, and in this way the 
housing problem has been settled in a very satisfac- 
tory way. Lumber people feel good and every mill is 
running every hour that it cares to run—plenty of 
labor, plenty of logs and demand enough to take every 
plank as fast as it is cut. 

For the first time since Aug. 6 last year the Krause 
& Managan Lumber Co, (Ltd.), at Westlake, a suburb of 
this place, announces that it is ready and able to meet 
all demands for all kinds of lumber. The boom is now 
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MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 

















“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of fig- 
uring lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber car- 
rying capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of 
general lumber information. 247 pages; flexible ecleth cos 
ers; postpaid, $1.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 

Chicago, Il. 
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Short Dimension 
Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 

Sales Agents For 


M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
McRae Lumber Company H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 


Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay 


‘Lumber Co., 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. SHORT 
x Makes Them 7 
4°s Hogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Sells Them 4 S 





. C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 


Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 
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well stocked with logs, labor is abundant and the new 
mill is running on full time. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 5.—The southern pine market looks consider- 
ably better than it did two weeks ago. There seems to 
be no likelihood of bringing production up to normal 
in the near future and orders are increasing in volume. 
Fair sized timbers are stronger, with demand better for 
small cutting. Dimension has shown an advance and 
all classes of shed stock are strong. There does not 
seem to be any cause now for alarm by pine manu- 
facturers as to demand or price, but the labor situ- 
ation is still very bad. 

R. M. Cust, who for a number of years was sales 
manager for the Lumber Mineral Co., Arbo, Miss., but 
for the last several months has been with the United 
States Shipping Board at Jacksonville, has opened an 
office in New Orleans for the L. A. Warren Co., of 
Jacksonville, and will buy stock in this territory. 

Harvey 8S. Hayden, jr., of the Hayden & Westcott 
Chicago, visited the company’s office here 
Jast week. He expects to open an office in Memphis 
and will buy hardwoods in this section. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 5.—In the North Carolina pine market there 
has recently been an increase in the sale of 4/4 No. 1 
edge, some 5-car orders of this item going into the 
New York district. The demand for Nos. 2 and 3 edge, 
however, is slow, altho the prospects are that the sale 
of No. 2 grade will pick up in the very near future. 
The mills are not worrying much over No. 3’s, for they 
have some unfilled orders still on their books both for 
edge and stocks. The call for the better grades of 
rough stock boards has been light, but there has been 
an increase in the sale of 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 edge lumber 
during the week. Large sales are not made and many 
of them are covered in mixed car orders with other 
stock. Prices are holding firm. There is a disposition 
on the part of some mills to lower their values on 4/4 
edge lumber, but the price of stock boards is getting 
stronger. There are very few mills that will force 
sales by concessions, but there are many who are hold- 
ing on for their list prices and intend to close if a 
better demand does not spring up, especially in rough 
lumber. The demand for box lumber is quiet and while 
a,few sales of stock box have been made at concessions, 
which will tend to disturb the market, the mills are 
still holding out for their quotations. No encouraging 
reports have been received from the box makers as to 
an increase in their orders, but the unexpected may 
happen and a good summer demand start in. Suffi- 
cient time has elapsed for many industries to return 
to a peace basis and also for a lot of the uncertainty 
as to the future to be dissipated. There is a very 
active demand for dressed stock boards, flooring, thin 
ceiling and partition. Very encouraging reports are 
being received to the effect that there has been a rapid 
increase in the number and value of permits issued for 
building operations in the territory into which North 
Carolina pine is shipped and this should mean a larger 
demand for lumber. The sales of dressed stock during 
this week were larger than the week previous and this 
condition will undoubtedly cause a larger demand for 
the better grades of rough lumber. There has been a 
decided tendency on the part of some of the mills 
to make further price advances on _ the _ better 
grades of flooring etc. It does not seem possible for 
the mills now operating to increase their production 
to any extent. Actual production of forty-six mills 
for the week ending April 26 was 6,300,000 feet, or 38 
percent of normal, as against 37 percent the week 
previous. Orders during the week of April 26 showed 
an increase of about 500,000 feet and were 1 percent 
above actual production and 4 percent above shipments. 
Shipments during the week were less than the week 
previous, due to weather and labor conditions, being 
97 percent of actual production. In looking over the 
reports now complete for April it appears that the 
difference between shipments and actual production 
during that month was slight, production being the 
larger, and because of the increased demand for dressed 
stock and good rough lumber this small surplus is 
centered principally in low grade rough stock. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 5.—By a decision rendered today, the Louis- 
iana Supreme Court removed the last obstacle to the 
erection of the John Dibert Memorial Tuberculosis 
Hospital, for the construction and equipment of which 
Mrs. John Dibert has given $300,000. A site for the 
hospital was selected ut Tulane and Carrollton ave- 
nues, this city, but property holders in the neighbor- 
hood objected, one of them filing suit for an injunc- 
tion to restrain its construction there. The supreme 
court today decided against the complainant. Plans 
and specifications for the hospital have been drawn 


by City Architect Christy, and now that the injunc- 
tion suit is out of the way it is expected that bids 
will be asked in the very near future, 


The Apex Paper Co. has purchased ground on Gen- 
tilly Road, near the New Orleans Terminal Co.’s tracks, 
and is laying the foundations for a paper factory, a 
part of the machinery having already arrived. It 
appears that the company will use gum wood as its 
raw material. “There are millions of cords of gum,” 
said D. H. Greene, one of the company’s representa- 
tives, ‘near New Orleans that is better for the manu- 
facture of paper than spruce. While the Apex plant 
will have a small beginning, making only the coarser 
grades of paper at first, we hope later to utilize this 
timber in the manufacture of newspaper and better 
grades. The wood already is white and needs no 
bleaching.” 

A. J. Carroll, who has been serving the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation as assistant lumber supervisor in 
New Orleans territory, resigned that post on May 1 
to accept a position as sales manager with the Hughes 
Lumber Co., of Tuscaloosa, Ala. J. W. Parker, who 


has been chief clerk to Mr. Carroll, will succeed to 
his duties in the local offices of the Fleet Corporation, 
until its business is wound up and the offices closed, 
later in the month. 

W. W. Bradley, formerly local manager of the Cum- 
mings-Moberly Cypress Co,’s office here, who entered 
the army and saw active service ‘‘over there,’ has 
secured his discharge from army service and returned 
to New Orleans a few days ago. 

Frederic Wilbert, of A. Wilbert Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Co. and president of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, was in New Orleans a 
few hours last Saturday morning, enroute home from 
a business trip to Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 

E. W. McKay, traffic manager of the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association, who has been mak- 
ing his headquarters for some months at the Jackson- 
ville office of the association, is in New Orleans, look- 
ing after traffic matters requiring attention at the 
headquarters office, and probably will remain until 
after the association’s annual meeting on May 22. 

Capt. Leon L. Labatt, a New Orleans lumberman 
who served with .the American artillery overseas dur- 
ing the late unpleasantness and who recently re- 
turned home, has joined the staff of the A. J. Higgins 
Lumber & Export Co. 

A. E. Boadle, another New Orleans lumberman just 
returned from national service, having enlisted in the 
navy when the United States entered the war, has re- 
opened the office of the Boadle Lumber Co., in the 
Hennen Building, and will reéngage in the export 
business, His associate in the company is H. H. 
Rawhins, also an experienced export lumberman. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


May 5.—There has been in the last week all thru 
this section a decided advance in all grades of flooring, 
finish and siding and there is a great scarcity of 4-inch 
B & Better flat grain flooring within the last two days. 
Mills have received orders at $38.50 f. o. b. mill for B 
& Better flat grain and $35.50 for old grade No, 1 
common. HEight-, 10- and 12-inch No. 1 and No. 2 
boards are in great demand, 12-inch more than any 
other width. There is a great scarcity of this in both 
No. 1 and No. 2 grades, No. 2 selling readily at $30.50 
at the mill, and No. 1 will bring nearly any price 
within reason the mills ask. While the price on No. 1 
and No. 2 dimension has not advanced in proportion to 
other materials, undoubtedly this is due for an ad- 
vance also. 

Mixed orders are hard to place, due to the broken 
stocks, as the mills have not been able to round out 
their stock. The railroads are coming in the market 
for timbers and with the demand for merchantable 
timbers for export the mills are well taken care of. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


May 5.—The eastern market, upon which the mills 
in this territory so largely depend, has not yet opened 
up, largely for the reason that the financiers in the 
Hast have not yet shown a willingness to advance 
money for speculative building. In the interior, how- 
ever, where there is a great dea) of home building, 
the market is getting brisker every day. The mills 
in western Florida, southern Alabama and some in 
western Georgia are having a genuine boom. The 
one care of the operators is to avoid booking more 
orders ahead than can be taken care of. 

The strongest factor this week is the demand for 
1-inch lumber. Prices are steadily advancing and 
one of the prominent local shippers said that he looked 
for prices to reach $45 and $47 in’ B&Better grades. 
Shingles and lath are very strong. No. 1’s are worth 
$5 and No, 2’s, $2.75. Lath is active at $4 for No. 1. 
Business in Jacksonville is good. There is much 
home building going on and many colonies of bunga- 
lows are being erected. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 5.—-Orders exceed any previous offerings since 
the armistice was signed; in fact, there is consider- 
able business offered to Tuscaloosa mills which they are 
unable to take on, due to the broken condition of their 
stock. Prices have improved considerably over quota- 
tions two weeks ago and the only present handicap is 
the labor situation. The mills, it seems, will not be in 
position with the present conditions to regain their 
normal capacity until after farm labor is released, 
which will be possibly about ninety days from this 
date. 

Shipments increased considerably last week and con- 
ditions seem to be more hopeful until the dry stock 
which the mills now have available is shipped out. 
With the present operations it will be impossible for 
the mills to accumulate any surplus, as the orders and 
their shipments exceed the manufacturing of stock. 
Outside of labor conditions things look very bright for 
the mills and indications are that there will be another 
advance in price in practically all items in the near 


future, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 5.—Almost the only matter of general interest 
to the lumber trade discussed at the monthly meet- 
ing this afternoon of the managing committee of the 
Lumber Exchange was the demurrage charge imposed 
some time ago by the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transpor- 
tation Co. This corporation operates steamers be- 
tween Baltimore and Savannah and Jacksonville, 
bringing up large quantities of southern pine and 
also carrying hardwoods in considerable volume. The 
demurrage charge on lumber put on the wharf of 
the company on Pratt street and not removed within 
a certain time was imposed because of war time neces- 
sity but now, the lumbermen point out, no such 
emergency prevails and the charge should be reduced, 
if it is not altogether voided. 

The general lumber trade situation also came in 
for an informal discussion, and the question of over- 
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head especially was considered. The belief among 
members of the trade here is that if the war has done 
na other good, it has at least made lumbermen alive 
to the importance of calculating the overhead. 

The carpenters here have made a demand for 80 
cents an hour as against 70 cents an hour, which 
has been the rate of pay of late. This adds so much 
to the cost of construction work that it has acted as 
a decided check upon the operations of builders, who 
want to know where they stand before they engage 
in work involving large sums, Meanwhile the quota- 
tions especially on dressed stocks are still on the 
increase, and price lists are being revised almost 
daily. ; 

S. Robb Eccles, wholesale lumberman and secretary 
of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club, has gone to At- 
lantic City for some weeks to recuperate, his health 
of late not having been especially good. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 6.—Confidence grows among lumbermen that 
the near future holds in store a lot of business, but 
any great activity is still in the future. Building 
on any large scale is held in abeyance pending settle- 
ment of wage scales. However, there is not an entire 
cessation of action in that line. 

A number of building contractors are now erecting 
small blocks of houses to be offered for sale when com- 
pleted. Also the Blaw-Knox Co. has asked for bids on 
eighteen houses it contemplates erecting in Hoboken, 
a suburb of this city. The houses are designed for the 
occupancy of workmen in the company’s plant. Six- 
teen contractors, members of the Builders’ Exchange, 
have submitted bids on the contract. 

A marked revival of demand for millwork has been 
observed. The orders are coming in much in excess 
of what was received a year ago before the Govern- 
ment shut down on that class of work. 

Prices are fully maintained and some shortage of 
stocks is reported. The lumbermen who, following 
the signing of the armistice, were inclined to be pessi- 
mistic about price maintenance seem to be firmly con- 
vinced now not only that prices will not be lowered 
but that whatever change takes place will be in the 
nature of an upward movement. In fact, some con- 
tend that an increase in price will come as soon as 
activity in the trade is restored, because, it is as- 
serted, stocks are not sufficient to supply a greatly 
increased demand. 

The well informed in the trade feel that with a set- 
tlement of the wage scales, so that contractors may 
know how properly to estimate costs, an era of build- 
ing will be immediately undertaken to supply the enor- 
mous deficiency in houses. It is believed that people 
generally are convinced that there will not be any 
material reduction in prices soon and that it is un- 
wise to postpone needed structures in the belief that 
construction costs will be cheaper in a year or two. 
A much discussed “build a home’? movement is held 
in abeyance awaiting the showndown on wages at the 
end of this month. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 3.—Ralph C. Angell, sales manager for the 
Willapa Lumber Co., whose new offices in the Gasco 
Building here have just been completed, returned from 
New York this week, with a report that is in every 
way encouraging. He says everything seems active 
in the East. The business and industrial men there 
are looking toward the West and the lumbermen in 
Virginia and the New England States have begun to 
realize that in the Pacific Northwest is to be found 
the future source of supply of timber for the great 
markets of the United States. Mr. Angell visited the 
several branch representatives and expects to have 
ready for announcement in a few days the appoint- 
ment of a representative in Minneapolis. 

F. W. Roblin, sales manager of the Saari-Tully 
Lumber Co., says that the company is getting out a 
complete price list on Port Orford cedar in the same 
form as the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
gets out its fir and other price lists. It is thought 
this will be of great benefit to the industry. Port 
Orford cedar is found only in one section of Oregon 
and that is believed to be the only source of supply. 
For the present it is used largely for the manufacture 
of storage battery boxes and for boat building. 

J. R. Hall, wholesale lumber dealer of San Francisco, 
formerly connected with what was the Douglas Fir 
Sales Co., of this city, was a Portland visitor during 
the week. He reports prospects in California bet- 
ter than for many years, especially in the San Joa- 
quin Valley. 

C. BE. Walrath, of the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber 
Co., large wholesale lumber dealer of Omaha, Neb., 
and conducting a line of retail yards, was in Portland 
during the week on a buying trip. 

Fred Boget, a prominent lumber dealer of Salt Lake, 
Utah, was in Portland during the week, to trace up 
shipments. It is said that never before has there 
been so much difficulty getting material delivered, 
one reason for this being the fact that numerous mills 
have accepted more orders than they can fill. 

F, G. Cutler, wholesale lumber dealer, says that the 
demand for yard stock is the most active known of 
for a long time, and he suggests that now is the time 
to buy timbers to avoid the advance which he says is 
sure to follow. Mr. Cutler does business under the 
name of the Cutler Lumber Co. 

The Oregon Woodshipbuilders’ Association, of which 
F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co. and the 
Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., is president, postponed the 
as to have been held this week to an indefinite 

ate. 

The Buswell Lumber Co., now established here with 
offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, reports 
that it is not a question of getting orders; the problem 
is to fill them promptly. It is difficult to get even 
— articles. Common dimension stock is very 
short. 





The Patrick-Andersen Lumber Corporation, of which 
Cc. C. Patrick and W. H. Andersen are the principals, 
has now moved into its new offices in the Northwest- 
ern Bank Building and is doing an active business. 

On May 15, John R. Walker, foreign trade commis- 
sioner, who investigated lumber conditions in England, 
will be here to address the lumbermen on his observa- 
tions, according to tentative arrangements made by 
L. A. Nelson, secretary of the Oregon division of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Cc. L. Lindner, who has charge of the sales depart- 
ment of the Davis Lumber Co., says that the demand 
is very heavy for red cedar shingles and as a result 
of the shut down of many of the mills the supply is 
decidedly short. 

L. P. Cumisky, connected with the offices of W. B. 
Ward, wholesale lumber dealer specializing in cedar 
and hardwood, says that considerable red cedar lum- 
ber is being shipped by his firm into eastern Oregon 
and Washington for flumes, for which it is well adapted 
because of its non-decaying qualities. 

R. B. Early, of the Oregon Lumber Co., says that 
the company is operating the two mills at Dee, back 
of Hood River, Ore., and the mills at Baker and Bates, 
in eastern Oregon. The mill at Inglis on the lower 
Columbia River is idle because the timber adjacent to 
it has been cut out. 

A. A. Segersten, of much experience in the lumber 
business, has been named to assist P. S. Brumby, of 
Portland, in looking after the extensive Oregon in- 
terests of John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who has large timber holdings in twelve counties of 
the State. Mr. Segersten will make his headquarters 
in Mr. Brumby’s office in the Lumbermen’s Building, 
this city, but much of his time will be spent in travel- 
ing over the State. Among other things he will have 
charge of the fire patrol work of the Blodgett inter- 
ests. For a time Mr. Segersten was connected with 
the Government Forest Service, and later for several 
years was connected with large lumber interests on 


Coos Bay. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 5.—Spring building, which was just fairly 
starting in the twin cities, was interrupted May 1 by 
a strike of carpenters, who demanded an advance 
from 60 to 80 cents an hour. The employers offered 
70 cents, but this was refused. Residence building 
was starting out well in the two cities and the strike 
comes at a very inopportune time for all lines inter- 
ested. 

The New Wabash Lumber Co., of Wabasha, Minn., 
which has operated for a number of years a sash and 
door factory, with retail yards at Wabasha, Kellogg 
and Thielman, Minn., has gone out of business and has 
reopened in Minneapolis under another name. The 
North Star Molding & Frame Co., the new concern, 
has begun operations, largely with machinery removed 
from the old plant. W. A. Buholz is secretary-treas- 
urer and manager of the new concern. The company 
sold its retail yards to the Botsford Lumber Co., of 
Winona, Minn, 

Scott W. Chambers, a traveling salesman for a num- 
ber of years for the Northwestern Lumber Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis., has resigned to go into the wholesale 
business for himself, and expects to open an office in 
Minneapolis. 

Herbert S. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, is back 
from a trip to Mexico, as a representative from Minne- 
apolis on a delegation of business men sent by the 
Mississippi Valley Association. The party found the 
popular attitude toward Americans changing in Mexico, 
but business conditions still very unstable and the 
banks refusing to accept deposits. 

Eleven yard managers for the Morrison County 
Lumber Co., of Little Falls, Minn., had a conference 
April 21 at that place, with an interesting program 
for discussion of business problems, followed by a 
musical program and a banquet. 

H. L. Kingsbury, of Sioux Falls, 8S. D., manager of 
the Tuthill Lumber Co., retail yard operator, a visitor 
here last week, reported excellent business and build- 
ing prospects in South Dakota, with threatened labor 
troubles and the late spring season as the only draw- 
backs. 

R. 8. Kellogg, of New York, formerly secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was a 
visitor here last week in connection with his duties as 
secretary for the News Print Service Association. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 6.—As each week passes and the improved 
conditions hold it becomes more and more evident 
that the betterment is of a permanent character and 
that the corner in the trade has been nicely turned. 
“Business has never been better with us since Nov. 
11, 1918,” remarked a prominent wholesaler today, 
and this is an almost general report. The export 
business is picking up and there are numerous in- 
quiries coming in from Great Britain. Dry lath, 
which have been in good demand of late, are now 
practically all cleaned up. Local trade thruout On- 
tario is good. The scarcity of houses everywhere is 
keenly felt in the towns and villages, many of which 
are inaugurating housing campaigns and taking ad- 
vantage of the loans offered by the Government for 
this purpose. In Toronto, the city council is taking 
up the housing situation and expects within a few 
days to be able to report a completed scheme for a 
housing loan, 

There has been a good demand from New York 
recently for eastern spruce and a fair amount of 
business has been put thru. Wholesalers here say, 
however, that the prices asked by the eastern spruce 
manufacturers do not allow enough margin to make 
the export trade of much interest. 

Manufacturers on the North Shore of Georgian Bay 
have made several sales of 1919 white pine cut. In 
some cases the prices are at an advance over those 
of 1918 and in other cases they are close to last 
year’s figures. In the Ottawa Valley a number of 
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Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 














WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT ANYTHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical ma- 
chinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, tim- 
ber and timberlands or anything used in the lumber indus- 
try. You can get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
‘‘Want-Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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| AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Als 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla, 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHURTTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 
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TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
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DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 
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Siding and Fir Doors. 
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Saginaw, 








Michigan 
Tell Us Your Needs in 
. 1 Common and Better 
.» 2 Common and Better 
. 1 Common and Better 
. 2 Common and — 


: 2 Maple 


Von Platen Lamber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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sales have also been made and the prices which are 
reported are about $7 a thousand higher than those 
of last year. Booth, Edwards & Hawkesbury have 
made sales and the prices which are reported are about 
as follows: For No. 1, $90 to $95; for No. 2, $60 
to $65; for No. 3, $50 to $55; for No. 4, $438 to $46. 

Building permits for Toronto continue to show ex- 
tensive increases. The approximate value of build- 
ing from Jan. 1 to April 30 is $8,528,116 as compared 


with $1,857,443 during the corresponding period in 
1918, During April the approximate value of build- 


with $570,532, in 
new erections from Jan. 


ings was $1,620,996 as compared 
April, 1918. The number of 


1 to April 36 was as follows: 1919, 2,416; 1918, 
1,134. 
Alex. Read, of Read Bros. (Ltd.), Toronto, has 


returned from a six week’s trip to British Columbia, 
during which he visited a number of the mills and 
bought stocks for his firm to dispose of in eastern 
Canada. 

Norman Hocken of the Ilocken 
Lake, Ont., will open an office in Toronto next week, 

R. G. Chesbro, wholesale lumber dealer, Toronto, 
who handles in eastern Canada the output of the 
Allen-Stoltze Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., has re- 
turned from a trip to British Columbia. 


Lumber Co., Otter 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. ; 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Walker-Johnstone Lum- 


ber Co, (Inec.) has been succeeded by the R. D. 
Walker Lumber Co., Mr. Johnstone having retired 
from the company. 

ARKANSAS. Dermott—The Baxter Lumber Co. 
has been purchased by A. R. Walker, J. F. De- 
Laney and R. P. Blythe. 

England—Capt. W. J. Lock has sold his sawmill 


equipment to Kk. T. Ladd who will use it in his mill 
at Furth. 
Ozark-—Fred and Curtis Holden have purchased a 


sawmill with full equipment and will install it on 
their land near Pauline, Ark 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Rosa—H. TT. Clark and 
Henry Ford have purchased the J. P. Fitts lumber 


yard and will carry on the business under the name 


of Santa Rosa Lumber Co. 


COLORADO. Two Buttes—Wheeler & Stanton 
succeed the Two Buttes Lumber & Hardware Co. 

IDAHO. Idaho Falls—The National Park Lumber 
Co. has removed its headquarters from St. An- 
thony to Idaho Falls. 

ILLINOIS. Carbondale—J. M. Johnson has re- 


tired from business after forty years in this place, 
ong his lumber yard to H. G. Easterly and his 
son, Capt. Charles Easterly, recently released from 
military service, 

INDIANA. Albany—Lee 
Lee Way & Son. 

Elkhart—B. D. 
the Elkhart Lumber 


N. Way is succeeded by 


Godfrey & Sons are succeeded by 


& Supply Co. 


Mitchell—The Mitchell Hostetter Lumber Co, has 
filed notice of dissolution. 
IOWA. Denver—The Connell-Cowan Lumber Co, 


Citizen Lumber Co, 


KANSAS. Humboldt—The Fred H. Rhodes Lum- 
ber Yards have been sold to the Clark & Bates 


Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the 
Co. 

MAINE. North Waldoboro—Frank M. 
purchased the mill of the United 
will move it to Harmony, Me. 

MICHIGAN. Comstock—C. 
zoo, has purchased the lumber 
I. Boyd. 

Grand Rapids 
ceeded by the Shaw 

MINNESOTA. Barnum- 


The W. R. Tischendorf 
Anderson Lumber 


has 
and 


Fors 
Lumber Co. 


Jickling, of Kalama- 
business of William 
The Snyder Furniture Co. is suc- 
Furniture Co. 

-The Harvey Lumber Co. 


is succeeded by the Hart Bros. Lumber Co. with 
headquarters at Moose Lake. 
Farwell—The Farwell Lumber Co. has changed 


its name to Robert G. Rosengren & Co. 

Long Prairie—The G. M. Walters Ca., of Brower- 
ville, has purchased the lumber yard of the Thomp- 
son Yards (Inc.) at this place, 

Pine River—The W. A. Spurrier, Jr., 
is succeeded by the Newman Lumber Co., 
apolis. 

MISSOURI. Mt. 
sold his lumber yard to 
Kansas City. 

St. Louis—The Henry O'Neil Mill & Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to O'Neil Lumber Co, 


Lumber Co. 
of Minne- 


Schmidt has 
Lumber Co., 


Leonard—George 
the Hurley 


NEBRASKA. Bushnell—The Western Lumber & 
Supply Co. has dissolved. 

Idgar—Day & Frees succeed C. C. Tyler in the 
lumber business. 

Winside—George M. Jordan, who has been with 
the Fullerton Lumber Co., of Sioux City, for 


eighteen years, has purchased the lumber and coal 
business of the Superior Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Hoboken—J. Schwarzwalder & 
Son have changed the name of the concern to At- 
lantic Tank & Barrel Co. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The City Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by L. A. Shaw & Co. 

Buffalo—The Charles G. Feist Lumber Co. is 
moving to North Tonawanda, 

Johnstown—The Younglove Lumber Co. has dis- 
continued the retail lumber business and will manu- 
facture caskets. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Hansboro—The John D. 
Gruber Co. has been sold to the Rock Lake Farmers’ 
Lumber & Implement Co. 

OHIO. Arcadia—O. K. Beebe has purchased the 
Arcadia Hardware & Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Portland—The old W. T. Nordby 
shingle mill has been purchased by the South Port- 
land Shingle Co. and is now in operation, employ- 
ing thirty men. The company is a newly organized 
cobperative concern. 

Portland—The Patrick Co. 
Patrick-Anderson Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Corson—The 


is succeeded by the 


S. H. Bowman 


Lumber Co. has been sold to the Corson Lumber 
Co. 
TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Producers’ Lumber 


Co., which has offices in Ranger, Eastland, Gorman 
and De Leon, will open offices in Fort Worth under 
the management of O. L. Curd. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane--The property of the 
Springston Lumber Co, has been leased to the Home 
Lumber Co., a new corporation largely owned by 
North Dakota interests. The lessee has the option 
of purchasing the property within two years. Henry 
Phillips, who is resident manager, says that plans 





are under way to make additions to the 


to manufacture lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Henshaw & Worden 
Lumber Co. has purchased the sawmill property of 
H. B. Kellogg and will continue the plant in opera- 
tion to supplement its present mill. The Kellogg 
mill was established in 1883. 

Milwaukee—Glenn W. Priestley and Eugene E. 
Wallace, who were the principel stockholders and 
officers of the W. E. Priestley Lumber Co., whole- 
saler, which was dissolved in July, 1918, when the 
officers entered military service, have reéstablished 
themselves in the whoiesale lumber business under 
the name of Priestley Lumber Co., with offices at 
621 Railway Exchange Building. 

Milwaukee—The Radcliffe Manufacturing Co. has 
sold its plant to the Gerlinger Steel Casting Co. The 
factory will be used as a pattern works and general 
woodworking shop for the foundries. 


INCORPORATIONS 


plant and 


4 
‘ 


ALABAMA. Brantiey—Brantley Milling Co., in- 
corporated to do a general lumber business; cap- 
ital, $2,000. 


Tuscaloosa—The VPersons-Hughes Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated. 

COLORADO. _Iiliff—lliff Lumber Co. 
capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Merino—Merino Lumbey Co. 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Manchester—The C. W. King 
Lumber Co., incorporated; retail lumber; capital, 
$50,000, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Winegar-Gorman Lum- 
ber Co. was recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000 to conduct a wholesale business in 
southern, western and northern woods. Capt. 
Joseph A. Gorman, who is expected to return soon 
from overseas will be vice president and general 
manager. The offices of the company are at 311 
New York Life Building, 39 South LaSalle Street. 
The capitalization was erroneously given last week 
as $5,000. 

Taylorville 
capital to $125,000. 

INDIANA. Elkhart-—-Elkhart 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,00( 

Sweetsers—Sweetsers Lumber "Ce. 
under old name; capital, $20,000. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort—Frankfort Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $32,000. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Commercial Lumber 
& Timber Co. (Inc.); name changed to Williams- 
Bailes Lumber Co. ({nc.); capital increased from 
$20,000 to $30,000. 

MAINE. Farmington—The 
incorporated to manulacture 


increasing 


increasing capital 


Carlin-Jones Lumber Co., increased 


poeaber & Supply 


incorporated 


Dingley-Thomas Co., 
jumber capital, $10, 000. 


MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Southern Lumber & 
By-Products Co., incorporated; capital, $80,000. 
fias) purchased ‘and Wilt G@eveiop 1,026 acres of 
timber land and will construct tour mules of nar- 
row gage raiiroad, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Gibbons Body 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


Watertown—Basley Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $10,000. 
MICHIGAN. Owosso—Owosso Elevator & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville-—Heart Pine Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 


NEBRASKA. Chappel—Farmers’ Lumber & Hard- 
wood Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


Wallac e—Briggs-White Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Dane Molding Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn Sian Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000 

(Jueens—Turner-Armour * Corporation, saw and 


lumber milling, wooaworking, cabinet 


incorporated; capital, $25,u00. 


work etc.; 


NORTH CAROLINA. Newbern—Smith Creek 
Stave & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Canton—Alexander Bros. Lumber Co., 
capital stock reduced, 

Cincinnati— Pioneer Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $25,000. 
Clevelana— Bacon 

capital, $10,000. 
Columbus—Boulevard Lumber & Supply Co., 

creasing capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 


Lumber - Co., incorporated; 


in- 


OREGON. Fall Creek—Fall Creek Mill Co., in- 
corporated. 

Portland—Patrick-Anderson Lumber ‘o.,. in- 
corporated; wholesale lumber; capital, $25. 000. 

TENNESSEE. Crossville—Crossville Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000 

VERMONT. Morrisville—Morse Manufacturing 


Co., incorporated to manufacture finished lumber; 


capital, $20,000. 

VIRGINIA. Deerfield—Augusta Wood Products 
Corporation, increased capital from $200,000 to 
$800,000 


Norfolk—American Cabinet Manufacturing Co.; 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. ae “ee Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Seattle—Lake Union Mill Co., incorporated; 
ital, $20,000. 


cap- 
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Seattle—Rossford Logging Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000. x 

Tacoma—Standard Toy Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—Virginia Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000; to operate a lumber 
and coal business. 

WISCONSIN. Black River Falls—Black River 
Falls Box & Manufacturing Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $75,000; to manufacture boxes, veneers, etc. 

Eau Claire—Eau Claire Home Builders Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

Sheboygan—The Keeno Co., incorporated to take 
over and develop the business of the old Keeno 
Board Co., manufacturer of toys, games, etc., 
capital, $10,000. 

Woodruff—Wisconsin Land, Log & Lumber Co., 
incorporated to log, manufacture and deal in lum- 
ber; capital, $25,000, 

WYOMING. Douglas—Brotherton Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Kingsland—R. M. Doster is erect- 
‘ing a sawmill here to manufacture southern pine 
lumber. He also plans to install a planing mill. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—The City Planning 
Commission recommends to the city council that 
J. T. Weldon be granted the use of tide lands near 
the foot of F. Street as a site on which to erect a 
planing mill. As soon as the lease is signed, Mr. 
Weldon will begin the erection of substantial build- 
ings for planing mill purposes. 

INDIANA. Bloomington—Ground is being staked 
off for the location of the new $350,000 kitchen cab- 
inet factory of the Showers Bros. Co. As soon as 
the plans are finally passed on, the company will 
start work on the building. 

Evansville—Work is being pushed rapidly on the 
new .addition to the factory of the Wertz-Klamer 
Furniture Co. and it will be ready for use in about 
two months. 

KENTUCKY. Paintsville—The Licking River 
Development Co., recently organized, plans to con- 
struct from ten to twelve miles of railroad, a branch 
out from the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Large timber and mining operations are projected 
by this company in the vicinity of Paintsville where 
it owns 60,000 acres of hardwood and coal lands. 
Two or three towns will be built for the operatives, 
it is reported. 

MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville—The Heart Pine Lum- 
ber Co., a new concern, organized by W. G. Gil- 
lespie and R. W. Dunn, will erect a sawmill here. 
The company recently purchased several million 
feet of longleaf pine timber. 

Sardis—The Great Southern Lumber Co. has es- 
tablished camps here and is building a logging roaa 
from Rockport to the timber belt. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—The Meyers 
Lumber Co., whose mill was destroyed by fire sev- 
eral months ago, is having plans prepared for a 
new building. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Worthing—The F. M. Slagle 
Lumber Co. is preparing to erect another shed, 22 
by 80 feet, at the rear of the present one. 

WASHINGTON. Bunker—The Hill Logging Co. 
will rebuild the mill recently destroyed by fire. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Mills, houses 
and commissary will be constructed on newly 
purchased timber lands on Elk Creek in Logan 
County, by Lb. E. and A. M. Hewitt, of the Hewitt 
Lumber Co., fk. K. Mahan, of the Peytona Lumber 
(o., and F. C. Prichard, of the Huntington Bank 
& Trust Co., who recently organized a company to 
develop this property. 

WISCONSIN. Fort <Atkinson—-The Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, has an- 
nounced its intention to invest about $250,000 in new 
buildings, machinery and other equipment at its 
Fort Atkinson works. Plans are being prepared 
by architects for a 4-story factory addition, 90 by 
200 feet, and an auxiliary building, 40 by 90 feet, 
two stories in height. H. H. Curtis is manager of 
the Fort Atkinson interests. 

Merrill—F. W. Ollhoff will rebuild the sawmill 
which was destroyed by fire on May 1. 

Sheboygan—The Jenkins Machine Co., mannfac- 
turer. of woodworking machinery and equipment, 
has awarded contracts for the erection of a 2-story 
brick and steel machine shop addition, 45 by 196 


feet. 
NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Curtis Williams has 
begun a wholesale lumber business. 

Stockton—The California Cedar Products Co. re- 
cently began business. 

Stockton—The Storage Lumber Co. is a new con- 
cern here. 

FLORIDA. St. Andrews—The Keith and Sher- 
man interests at Millville, Fla., have organized un- 
der the name of St. Andrews Bay Lumber Co., and 
J. M. Barrow, of the West Bay mill, at St. Andrews, 
has been chosen sales manager, with R. L. Sher- 
win as superintendent. 

Oldsmar—The Welsh Manufacturing Co. recently 
began the operation of a saw and planing mill. 

GEORGIA. Fargo—The E. J. Clarke Lumber Co. 
recently began the operation of a planing mill. 

IDAHO. Cataldo—The Latour Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
recently started a planing mill. 

KANSAS. Independence—The Kessler Lumber 
Co. is a new concern here. 

Seneca—The Riner Lumber Co. will open in the 
lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Anderson Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

Paintsville—The Licking River Development Co. 

has just been organized, with capital of $750,000, 
and will develop 60,000 acres of timber land east of 
here. It is planned to install extensive facilities 
for timber and mine development. 
_Regina—The Regina Furniture Co. purchased 
timber lands and will install a-furniture manu- 
facturing plant, the only one of its kind in the Big 
Sandy Valley. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Harry S. Clifford recently 
began a wholesale hardwood business. 

_ MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—A. W. Greer, of the 
Greer Lumber Co., has stated that within the next 
ninety days he will open a large casket manufac- 
turing plant here. The new plant will employ 








seventy-five men at first and will possibly increase 
to 200 in a short time. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Oxford—The Byrum-Hunt 
Co. recently began a retail lumber business. 

OHIO. Prairie Depot—C. H. Hoiles has opened a 
new lumber yard here. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Blunt—The Farmers Lumber 
Co. has bought a site and will open a yard here. 

Loyalton—The Farmers’ Lumber & Hardware Co, 
is a new concern here. 

TEXAS. Greenville—V. V. Connor recently opened 
in the retail lumber business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—D. E. Hewitt, 
E. K. Mahan, Fred C. Prichard and A. M. Hewitt 
recently purchased large timber areas and are or- 
ganizing a company capitalized at $500,000 and will 
begin cutting at once. 


CASUALTIES 


INDIANA, South Bend—A fire of unknown origin 
destroyed the entire stockroom and part of the crat- 
ing room of the South’ Bend Toy Works, the loss 
being estimated at $10,000. 

LOUISIANA, Shreveport—The Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Co.’s shops and eleven cars which 
they sheltered, were destroyed by fire on May 4, 
entailing a loss estimated at $85,000, partly covered 
by insurance. 

MAINE. South Orrington—A small planing mill of 
the Boston & Penobscot Shipbuilding Co. was 
destroyed by fire, the loss being fully covered by 
insurance. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hazlehurst—The mill of the 
Bahala Lumber Co., with about 15,000 feet of lum- 
ber was destroyed by fire. The loss will total $2,500, 
with no insurance. The damage would have been 
much greater hut for the fact that the mill was in 
process of removal to a point about six miles south 
of here, and part of the machinery had already 
gone. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—A fly-wheel weighing 
several tons, 10 feet in diameter, burst in the en- 
gine room of the G. Elias & Bro. plant on April 
28, and tore thru the floor and roofs of two build- 
ings. Three workmen were injured. A large por- 
tion of the wheel was projected sixty feet thru 
the roof of an adjoining building. The property 
damage is estimated at $1,000. 

OHIO. Dayton—Fire of unknown origin on May 
4 destroyed the lumber yard of the George H. 
Shartzer Co., builder and house wrecker, involving 
a loss estimated at $50,000. Pine lumber and sash 
and doors recently purchased from the Govern- 
ment, when salvaged from the military canton- 
ments, were included in the loss. The company has 
made arrangements with the Barney & Smith Car 
Co, to occupy part of its plant and will continue 
business without interruption. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Meriwether—The 
Lumber Co. has had a recent fire loss. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Guslander Bros. 
shingle mill was totally destroyed by fire, the 
loss being estimated at $30,000; insurance, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—The sawmill of F. W. 
Ollhoff was almost totally destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin on May 1. The planing mill, office 
and yards were saved. The loss is estimated at 
$30,000, with little insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 5.—At the meeting of credi- 
tors of the American Auto Body Co., bankrupt, North 
Milwaukee, a first dividend of 15 percent was declared 
and ordered paid. Previously the sale of the assets 
for $7,750 to E. J. Patterson was confirmed by the 
Federal court. The next meeting of creditors will be 
held Friday, May 9. 


Hines 


Wuitresspure, Ky., May 7.—W. T. Phillips, of Pike 
County, has instituted legal proceedings against the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., for title to several thou- 
sand yellow poplar and oak trees lying along the 
headwaters of Johns Creek several miles east of Pike- 
ville, Ky. Mr. Phillips insists that he purchased the 
timber about twelve years ago. The Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Co. will show that it purchased the timber 
last year. The case will probably come up at the 
next term of the Pike County circuit court. 

PorTLAND, ORE., May 3.—Judgment for $70,000 
damages given the Northwest Door Co. and various 
interested insurance companies against the Lewis In- 
vestment Co. in the circuit court has been affirmed by 
the State supreme court. The features of this case 
were somewhat unusual. Verdict for the amount was 
given the plaintiff because of a fire which destroyed 
the Northwest Door Co.’s planing mill property in 
Portland in 1914. Fire had previously destroyed a 
dock building on property of the Lewis Investment 
Co., and workmen in cleaning up the ruins kept sun- 
dry fires going on the property. Sparks flew to the 
property of the Northwest Door Co., resulting in a 
fire which caused a loss of $150,000. The Northwest 
Door Co. brought suit against the Lewis Investment 
Co. In passing down the opinion Chief Justice Me- 
Bride said: “It is sufficient to say generally that 
there was sufficient testimony to justify the jury in 
finding that the destruction of the plaintiff's mill was 
caused by negligence of the defendant.” 

EDWARDSVILLE, ILL., May 5.—The H. M. Boals Plan- 
ing Mill Co., of Alton, was awarded a verdict of $19,- 
000 damages in the Circuit Court in the suit for 
$35,000 against the Big Four Railroad. ‘The allega- 
tion was that a fire which had destroyed the planing 
mill was due to sparks from a locomotive. This was 
the third trial of the case. 


BureraLo, N. Y., May 6.—At a hearing in the Sil- 
verthorne case Judge Hazel, in the United States 
Court, intimated that he will modify the order which 
practically keeps the Silverthorne Lumber Co. from 
doing business until after the case against officials 
of the company is tried at Rochester. Application 
has been made by the company’s attorney to vacate 
the attachment on its property, and opposition was 
set he by the attorney for the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co, 





WE ALL bought Liberty bonds cheerfully to send 
the boys ‘‘over there.’’ Now let’s buy even more 
cheerfully to bring them home. 








White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 





We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber. Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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7; Getthe Door 
| Business of 








LUMBER OFFICE 





Your City 


There’s a good profit 
in selling doorse Lum- 
ber dealers everywhere, 
find doors are great 
business stimulators — 
they make permanent 
customers for other 
kinds of lumber. Be 
sure you sell 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


they are favored by contractors and builders because of their 
natural beauty in grain and figure. 


We chip Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, 
Casing in straight or mixed cars with doors. 
Window and frames a specialty. Send 
for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Tepresentative, 
HARAY &. FULLER, - © -~ «+ # « © 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - + + Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 

H, G6 OSGOOD «© « - - + «= « 847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 

Chicago Representative, 

W. S. NURENBURG, « « « « « « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tik 
M. W. LILLARD, « « « « « « « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 
©. H. WOOD - - - «© «© = # «© © 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Gola. 


Redwood 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products, 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 
The Pacific Lumber Company 


zien CHICAGO 7.1%. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 
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HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
For sale? Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ils. 
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WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 




















Encourage 
Repeat 
Orders 







FERRY-BAKER LUMBER co. 
EVERETT, WASH. 









Your customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 
ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘Electric Brand’’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 
an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are all trade builders and one order sells 
another for you. We guarantee the quality, 
millwork and grading of every piece of lum- 
ber we ship. Let’s get together today on 
your future needs, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 








Try a 

ou w— \ || FERRY - BAKER 

or mind LUMBER CoO. 
aeaiahamss ~] wnoffice Everett, Wash. 
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Spruce 


Spruce Plank 
up to 40 ft. 
2”, 3” and 4” 


Buehner Lumber Co. 


North Bend, Ore. 


Dry Box 


High grade Clears 
: gat 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS “” 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





D. C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., was in Chicago part of the week and ex- 
pected to go on east on a business trip. 


J. W. Ball, of the Savannah River Lumber Co., 
Savannah, Ga., was a local lumber trade visitor this 
week and remained here several days looking over the 
northern situation. 


W. A. Anderson, sales representative of the Shreve- 
port Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., was a local lum- 
ber trade visitor this week and was a guest at the 
Lumbermen’s Club on Wednesday. 


N. J. Clears, representative in Chicago territory 
for the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., of 
Gladstone, Mich., and the Bliss-Cook Oak Co., of 
Blissville, Ark., visited several Michigan cities on a 
selling trip this week. 


W. H. Berry, who until his enlistment in the army 
was with Nickey Bros., of Memphis, Tenn., was in 
Chicago this week, greeting many of his old friends 
after having been mustered out of the service. Before 
going with Nickey Bros., Mr. Berry was with the 
George F. Kerns Lumber Co., of Chicago. 


yuy V. Furay, of the W. J. Foye Lumber Co., of 
Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago Wednesday on his way 
to Pensacola, Fla., on a business trip. He said that 
the railroad business is quiet but that the companies 
that specialize in railroad supplies are expecting bet- 
ter trade a little later on, as the railroads surely need 
materials of all kinds. 


Frank Metzger, of Indianapolis, Ind., is now repre- 
senting the Martz-Fulkerson Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., and selling cypress in the territory he has 
traveled so long. He will continue to make his head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. Mr. Metzger was with the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. for more than fourteen 
years and is well known among lumber dealers. 


Frank 8S. Robbins, of Rhinelander, Wis., a pioneer 
in the northern lumber industry, was painfully in- 
jured on Friday May 2 when the automobile he was 
driving was struck by a Soo line passenger train and 
demolished. Mr. Robbins was thrown from the car 
and tho escaping with scratches and bruises, he has 
since been in a serious condition, on account of his 
advanced age. 


There was a reunion at the home of George Pope, 
of the D. 8. Pate Lumber Co., in Glencoe last week, 
when his son, Henry Pope, who has been in France 
many months as a member of Hospital Unit No. 11 
returned. Hospital Unit No. 11 played a notable part 
in the war but Henry, like other members of it who 
have done their bit, is glad to be back in the good old 
U. 8. A. again. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, is away on a three weeks’ trip 
in the South, arousing interest in the coming annual 
of the National to be held in Chicago in June and 
incidentally scouting for new members. The associa- 
tion for the first time in its history has a member- 
ship beyond 1,000 and it is not without the range 
of possibility of having 1,050 by the time the annual 
is held. 


Among the northern lumbermen in Chicago this week 
were Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., 
Wausau ; H. M. Halsted, of the Halsted-Hughes Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee; William J. Kessler, of the New Dells 
Lumber Co., Eau Claire, and H. F. Below, of the Hiram 
F. Below Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis. Mr. Below had 
been on a southern trip and, like others who had been 
there recently from the North, reported a scarcity of 
stocks. 


Among the Illinois retail lumbermen who were mem- 
bers of the governor’s reception committee on Thurs- 
day to participate in the welcome home to the 149th 
Field Artillery, ‘“Reilly’s Bucks,” were C, L, Schwartz, 
of Naperville, and L. H. Allen, of Lacon. Both Mr. 
Schwartz and Mr. Allen report renewed activities in 
building lines in their territories and they looked for- 
ward to an unusually busy year in the retail lumber 
trade, 

F. M. Baker, secretary and treasurer of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Co., returned from the South early 
in the week after spending two weeks there among 
the hardwood mills. He reported dry stocks of hard- 
woods scarce and high priced, especially in the upper 
grades, and told of the feeling that the lower grades 
will shortly follow the spurt in the demand for the 
better grades. Both oak and gum are having a big 
demand, while there is practically no ash to be had. 


A, A. Blsen and W. A. Rutherford, of Detroit, Mich., 
were in Chicago early in the week, their mission here 
being a search for northern stocks. Messrs. Elsen 
and Rutherford and M. J. Gillespie have formed a 
new wholesale concern in Detroit which will whole- 
sale both soft and hardwoods. Mr. Elsen, with head- 
quarters at Grand Rapids, and Mr. Gillespie, with 
headquarters at Detroit, formerly represented the 
Sawyer Goodman Lumber Co., and Mr. Rutherford 
was with John D, Biliott & Co., of Detroit. 


The will of the late Henry H. Getty, former well 
known Chicago lumberman, who died at Paris, France, 
on March 28, was filed in the Cook County probate 
court this week. By the provisions of the will the 
bulk of the entire estate, which is valued at $600,000, 
goes to Miss Alice Bliza Getty, his only daughter, 
who is also a resident of Paris. The daughter is 


given her father’s personal effects, a bequest of $250,- 
000 and the income from property at 623 South Wa- 
Years ago Mr. Getty was a 


bash Avenue, Chicago. 


member of the firm of Ryerson, Hills & Co., a well 
known white pine manufacturing firm of Muskegon, 
Mich., and while a resident of Chicago for many 
years was a leader in civic and commercial life, 


Secretary E. E. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago, felt as blue as indigo all week, 
and what occasioned a change from his usual de- 
meanor was a fall on the pavement in front of the 
Lumber Exchange. Secretary Hooper is of that dimen- 
sion that when he comes down on a pavement, there 
is thud enough to break it in several places and it 
was just about that sort of effect that the fall had 
on him. Luckily his physician found no bones broken, 
but Mr. Hooper surely can not step around in his 
usual agile way for several days. 


August C, Ebenreiter, of the 2 Dot Lumber & Coal 
Co., of Twodot, Mont., who is well known among local 
lumbermen, having been connected several years ago 
with the Quixley Lumber Co., was in Chicago this 
week and visited with some of his old acquaintances, 
Mr. Ebenreiter, who is a live retailer in a territory 
where business moves quickly, did not overlook the 
opportunity to visit H. R. Isherwood, of the retail 
service department of the National Lumber Manuv- 
facturers’ Association, and take home with him a few 
retail service pointers. 


R. A. Myer, general sales manager, and R. W. Lar- 
mont, St. Louis representative of the American Lumber 
Co., Merryville, La., were in Chicago this week. Mr. 
Myer expects to visit Grand Rapids, Detroit and other 
Michigan points and then go east to Pittsburgh and on 
his way home to stop off at Columbus, Ohio, his birth- 
place, to visit relatives at the old home. He reports 
an active demand, and says that with manufacturing 
conditions much better than they have been for some 
time there is no trouble in marketing the increased out- 
put of the plant at Merryville. 


Robert B. Allen, of Seattle, Wash., secretary of the 


"West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, left for the 


West on Wednesday after being in Chicago the early 
part of the week. He had been at Washington, D. C., 
and New York, and while in the latter city he opened 
the new eastern office of the association. The office, 
which is at 8734 Grand Central Terminal, is in charge 
of Chester J. Hogue. Speaking of the lumber and 
general business situation, Mr. Allen said that the 
middle West was much more active than the East, 
but even there conditions are improving. 


The first week in May found several office removals 
in the Loop, some persons going several blocks, and 
others going to other floors in the same building or 
just around the corner on the same floor. In the latter 
class were J. L. Lane and True & True, who moved 
from rooms 1517-1519 to 1506-1508 Lumber Exchange, 
while Sine Bros. moved down from 1217 to 517 of the 
same building. The Chicago offices of the Clyde Iron 
Works, of Duluth, Minn., manufacturer of hoisting and 
logging machinery, were removed from the Fisher 
Building to the rooms vacated -by Sine Bros., while 
A. W. Lammers, who has had an office in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, now has his office in 521 of the 
Lumber Exchange. 


J. W. Mackintosh, of the Mackintosh-Truman Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash., which is the western branch 
of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., of Chicago, was in 
Chicago this week conferring with C. A. Marsh and 
M. J. Truman, of the company, here. Speaking of the 
west Coast situation, he said that in the last month 
there had been a remarkable change, that fir was going 
up in price steadily and most of the mills had plenty of 
business. If the mills could now get a good volume of 
special cutting, he said, the Coast would have as 
healthy a situation as it has had in years, and the 
mills are confident they will get that kind of business. 
Another western visitor this week was H. G. Klopp, 
president of the White Pine Sash Co., of Spokane, 
Wash. 


F. C. Harris, of the structural engineering depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was away this week attending the annual meet- 
ing of the National Fire Protection Association at 
Ottawa, Can. The sessions were held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Since George N. Harder, of 
Rib Lake, Wis., was elected treasurer of the National 
it has become necessary for the selection of an as- 
sistant treasurer at the offices of the National and 
Mrs. Hallie N. Gooding, who has been with the Na- 
tional for the last two years, has been appointed to the 
position. Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, ex- 
pects to attend the annual meeting of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association next week at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and later the monthly meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association at Norfolk, Va. 


G. G. Rupley, vice president and,eastern sales man- 
ager of the Liberty Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., re- 
turned to Chicago this week from a three weeks’ busi 
ness trip in the East. He reported business in Boston 
and Philadelphia very quiet, that in New York not 
much better, but improvement noticeable in Buffalo. 
Cleveland and Detroit are very active, he said, ani 
everything indicates that the middle West is taking the 
lead in putting pep in business, while easterners are 
sighing and looking sad. G. R. Bleecker, of San Fran 
cisco, Calif., who is to become eastern representative of 
the company, with headquarters at New York, was in 
Chicago this week conferring with Mr. Rupley and left 
Thursday for the East. The New York territory will 
not be new to Mr. Bleecker, as he represented the Rob- 
bert Dollar Co., of San Francisco, there for two years. 
Most of Mr. Bleecker’s experience has been in the West, 
as he was connected for several years with the C. A. 
Smith interests. 
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COUNTRY TRADE IS MOST ACTIVE 


L. C. Schermerhorn, of DeKalb, Ill, paid a 
pleasant visit to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week. Mr. Schermerhorn, who has_ been 
in the _ retail lumber’ business and also in 
the building business for forty-five years, is 
one of the oldest subscribers to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. In DeKalb a good deal of repair work 
and remodeling is being done, but the greatest building 
activity is out in the country. The farmers have plenty 
of money, the crop outlook is good and Mr. Schermer- 
horn expects a good business this summer and fall. 
Therefore he already has on hand a very good stock of 
lumber. He carries practically all kinds of lumber 
manufactured in the United States that are suitable for 
general building purposes. 





BUILDING BOOM FLIRTING WITH CHICAGO 


Who said there was not going to be any building 
done in Chicago this spring and summer? 

Well, many have said it while many others have 
thought it, but a contradiction of such an opinion is 
found daily in the building permits being issued by the 
city building department. The daily record for this 
week was in excess of $300,000 worth of buildings per- 
mitted to be constructed, which is going some when 
it is recalled that during the months of the war 
Chicago in a building way was dormant, 

Figures don’t lie, they say, and some interesting 
building statistics were presented this week by the 
Economist, the west’s leading financial journal. That 
paper said: 

“Building in Chicago in April was, in point of cost, 
the highest since April, 1917. Construction for the 
month shows a remarkable gain over the same period 
in 1918. Permits were issued in the month for 705 
buildings, fronting 20,200 feet and involving a total 
estimated cost of $7,447,800, as compared with 396 
buildings, 12,015 feet frontage and $2,767,900 last 
year, an increase this year of 309 buildings, 8,185 feet 
and $4,679,900, or 169.13 percent. Of the total num- 
ber of permits issued, 512 were residences, 42 flats or 
apartments and 131 business structures, April figures 
for ten years follow: 


Feet 

Year. No, frontage. Cost. 

WEG itrepivevewsien's 705 20,200 $7,447,800 
i | Rene errr ate 396 12,015 2,767,900 
eR eros eo 4 0'e oub aie 652 22,309 9,524,450 
Ee ee 1,033 32,804 11,371,600 
RC ee Cee 754 22,710 6,820,700 
i | Rr rere 879 31,713 10,167,900 
oO See eres 1,339 39,999 12,329,900 
1) Rr rare 1,416 37,924 9,345,400 
| reese eee Fa 1,080 20,769 8,581,100 
Se ee Ir 1,095 33,044 7,837,200 


‘Tn the first four months of the year permits were 
issued for 1,498 buildings, fronting 44,380 feet, involv- 
ing $15,934,550, as against 827 buildings, 27,542 feet 
and $11,062,150 for the corresponding period a year 
ago, an increase this year of 671 buildings, 16,838 feet 
and $4,872,400, or 44.04 percent. Figures for first 
four months follow: 








Feet 

1919. No. frontage. Cost. 
ps ae ae 99 3,662 $1,630,350 
Co SE rr eae 197 5,764 1,758,150 
MR cete cs itke ss eewe 497 14,754 5,098,250 

MAE cir eice Cae cece ein 705 20,200 7,447,800 

TR Sect csaccetmewe 1,498 44,380 $15,934,550 
1918. 
rer 58 2,895 $3,388,600 
OUT ONEE doe ne eeewee 93 4,116 2,376,000 
i) Ure ee rear 280 8,516 2,529,650 
EE cricc pele caewe ca 396 12,015 2,767,900 

EE haa eae eee necks 827 27,542 $11,062,150 

“Figures for first four months for ten years: 

Feet 

Year. No. frontage. Cost. 
Ra eee reer 1,498 44,380 $15,934,550 
BE vccewntas Koes 827 27,542 11,062,150 
SAC Cne Cee ne 2,031 68,860 20,509,700 
RY 6 ccetawe weweeor 3,316 106,398 38,321,100 
UNC is Saede owe cans 2,905 86,942 23,253,850 
I Serre eee 2,931 94,365 28,036,200 
Sts wabuctesuewes 2,367 100,025 31,673,037 
BONG 6 caeeewe we neas 2,940 77,595 19,864,800 
BUG s.6 éte ve pine weiwes 3,301 90,643 25,544,400 
Pei Mhanecvereactenee 3,646 104,702 29,573,000 


Speaking of April records, according to advices from 
Washington Chicago set the pace for building revival, 
while in other cities there was also plenty of evidence 
that new construction was proceeding. In the terrt- 
tory east of the Missouri and north of the Ohio River 
April construction work totaled $224,000,000, or 40 
percent more than the March figures and twice the 
April average for the last nine years. It is the middle 
West that is taking the lead in business revival and 
Chicago is in the forefront of middle western points. 
The Government statistics cited, in comparison, make 
New York look like a bad trailer. 

After many weeks, the Daily joint investigating 
committee of. the Illinois State legislature has made 
its report, and much food for thought not only for 
lumbermen but prospective builders is found in its con- 
clusions, which were as follows: 

“We are driven to the inevitable, logical conclusion 
that existing prices will not decline materially, and 
that these prices express a new and substantially per- 
manent level upon which present and future business 
must be conducted. 

“We believe it to be our duty as public officials to 
advise the public not to delay building projects in the 
hope prices will come down materially. We do not 
believe they will. 

“All contemplated buildings, homes and improve- 
ments should be started now. Reconstruction can 
only be accomplished in its real sense by every citizen 


subscribing to the doctrine ‘Buy now, build now.’” 

The report of the committee also urges that the 
State go ahead with its extensive road building plans, 
and recommends that the State do its own work. 





GIFTS TO FIGHTERS APPRECIATED 


A short time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN told 
how Robert Anderson of the Anderson & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., Logan, Utah, remembered, with a safety razor 
at Christmas time, every boy in the service of Uncle 
Sam who hailed from the Logan community, and what 
a hit the gifts made with the boys at the front. Ac- 
companying each gift was a yuletide letter, and now 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able to present not only 
the letter that Robert Anderson wrote to the boys but 
some of the replies that are proof of the effectiveness 
of the letter to them and the gift. The following is 
the letter sent to many boys who were at the front 
or in some service of their country: 


Dear Friend : 

“Ne’r shall the sons of Columbia be slaves while 
the earth bears a plant or the sea rolls away.” These 
lines will always be true so long as we have the 
caliber and character of men to fight the battles of 
justice that we have in the work you boys are a big fac- 
tor in promoting for our safety and perpetuating that 
safety for the generations that shall follow us. 

You have enlisted in the fight of right against 
might. It is you who are keeping the old Liberty bell 
ringing. It is you who are-going over the top with 
your homes in your hearts. Can that home be forget- 
ful of your supreme and hazardous work? No. We 
may seem cold and forgetful, yet our prayers and our 
hopes are for you and your welfare and safe return. 

France will bless you, Belgium will honor you, Ser- 
via will praise you, England will thank you, America 
will love you, and Germany will damn you. 

We hope it will be your happy lot to see the world, 
to learn its ways, to breathe its atmospheres, learn 
the lessons it has to teach you, and return to us with 
the imprints strong enough to plant your story so 
indelibly on our stony consciousness that we too 
may profit by your experiences. 

You have made American patriotism a household 
duty; your character is the foundation stone of our 
national life. And as the poet has so nobly put it: 

“Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Are all with you—are all with you.” 

We wish you to accept the safety razor enclosed in 

the parcel sent you under the direction of the Red 





ROBERT ANDERSON OF LOGAN, UTAH; 
Who Remembered Soldier Boys with Safety Razors 


Cross association. ‘This little token is not in full 
value and appreciation of the splendid work you are 
doing and the sacrifice you are making for our coun- 
try, our God and our splendid neighbors in Europe, 
but rather to assure you that in the hum of business 
life we are not forgetting you dear boys over there. 
Wishing you a very Merry Christmas and the hap- 
piest 6f all New Years, we beg to remain 
Your very true friends, 
ANDERSON & Sons Co. 
One of the replies received came from Mayen, Ger- 
many, and was written by a member of the army of 
occupation. It was as follows: 


Anderson & Sons Co., Dear Sirs: You no doubt 
are at a loss to understand why I have not answered 
your kind letter dated Nov. 20, but for some reason 
it just reached me the 2nd inst., after traveling all 
over France. 

I must say that such letters as yours to me are 
what might be termed our reward. To know_ that 
one is appreciated for having made sacrifices as I had 
to do is all the reward I could ask. The cause itself 
should be enough to stir any head or mind (no matter 
how dormant) to action. Do we not know, too, of 
the sacrifices you at home have been making? With- 
out those sacrifices we here would have been helpless. 
Now that the greatest of all great wars is over I feel 
to thank God that I was able to do some little thing 
to help bring back humanity that greatest of all bless- 
ings, freedom. And to be just one little part of this 
great machine is reward enoug). 

Now that we are waiting for the final curtain it 
requires our great faith and patience to endure. There 
will be many things cross our paths as the final ad- 
justment is being brought about that will require 
calm judgment and foresight, so that we still have 
our work to do. Was very much taken by a little 
verse in The Literary Digest: 

“God of our fathers, with bowed heads we come, 

In this glad hour when the unscathed rejoices. 

Strike Thou each little boaster awed and dumb 

Before the flame of Pentecostal voices, 

Our youth has stormed the hosts of hell and won; 


Yet we who pay the price of their oblation 
Know that the greatest war is just begun 
Which makes humanity the nations’ nation. 
With all best wishes, I remain 
Respectfully yours, 
R. W. KIRKBRIDB. 


This letter was dated La Havre, France: 


Anderson & Sons Co., Dear Friends: Your letter 
of the 20th of November received and also your most 
— gift, and I want to thank you for it and the 
etter. 

Expect to be over here for some time yet, and it’s 
knowing that the folks at home are with and behind 
us that keeps us going. Not being in a position to 
answer promptly please excuse the delay and the wish 
that you have a very Merry Christmas and a Prosper- 
ous New Year, 

The people over here in the different countries 
(France, England) are very kind and sure treat us 
fine, and have spent as good a Christmas as could be 
imagined so far away from the home town and loved 


ones. 
Thanking you again, I am 
Yours truly, 
Aneus M. BAIN, 
One of the Anderson letters and a razor were re- 
ceived by a lad in far off Siberia, and his acknowledg- 
ment from Habarovsk read as follows: 


Anderson & Sons Co., Dear Friends: I wish to 
thank you very much for the Christmas remembrance 
which the Anderson Lumber Co. sent me. It indeed 
pleased me very much to know that somebody at home 
remembered us who are not able to be home. I haye 
been going to write you for some time but time here 
is a thing spoken of once in a while but never rea- 
lized. We are certainly kept busy here. When not 
fighting we are busy guarding the “North Star,” and 
let me say this being out all night and day for a 
stretch on some wind swept hill is more truth than 
poetry. However, it’s all in the game. 

On the 2nd of March I get my gold V 
enough for me. I am willing to come back to the 
U. 8S. any time. However, we get enough excitement 
to keep up our interest here and with spring we ex- 
pect to get plenty of it. 

Thanking you again for the razor, I remain 

Your friend, 
Linut. D. J. Cracun, 
27th Inf. 

This acknowledgment was received from a soldier 
at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. : 


Camp CusrTer, Micu., Jan. 9.—Anderson & Sons 
Co., Dear Friends: My long delay in answering your 
much appreciated letter was prompted by the ho 
that I should soon be home and able to thank you in 
person for your splendid letter and Christmas re- 
membrance. 

It is cheering and helpful to know that our friends 
at home realize the greatness of our task, and it is 
just such friends and home folks that have given the 
boys in France and in this country strength and cour- 
age to come out victorious. 

I thank you for remembering me and can assure 
you that my one great desire now is ta get back to 
home and friends. 

I remain 


but one is 


Yours gratefully, 
RaLpPpH T. M@RRILL, 
Major M. C. 

The above are some of the examples of how the 
letters and gifts were appreciated and, as has pre- 
viously been remarked, these boys when they come 
back home and again pick up the thread of life in 
Utah will not be unmindful of Robert Anderson. In 
other words, when they build homes the lumber will 
likely come from the Anderson yard. 


Nr ere 


HARDWOOD CONSUMERS’ REGISTER OUT 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
just issued Volume 8 of its “Consumers’ Register.” 
This is the first section of the 1919 edition and is 
sent only to members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. It is very valuable as it con- 
tains the annual lumber requirements of over 1,000 
factory consumers of hardwoods, freshly collected, re- 
vised and tabulated and representing a total yearly 
movement of over 3,000,000,000 feet of hardwood lum- 
ber. The softwood needs of many firms are also given, 
as well as the names of the lumber buyers. 





DRIVING HARD FOR VICTORY LOAN 


Those who have charge of the Victory loan drive 
among the lumber fraternity went out into the high- 
ways and byways of lumberdom this week ‘on the final 
dash to go over the top on the quota which had been 
set at $2,500,000. On Thursday the sales had totaled 
more than $2,000,000 and the bond salesmen who for 
days had been entirely forgetting their own business 
to make the Victory loan a success were confident that 
the local lumbermen, who had gone over the top in 
the four previous loans, would not fail in the Victory 
drive. 

Those who rallied around Col. R. W. Hardenbergh 
in bond solicitation as active workers were: Division 
A—Captain, N. C. Mather; leutenants, R. A. Bond, 
F. J. Burns, G. C. Wilce, V. F. Mashek, Peter DeVries, 
A. J. Stewart and L. W. Crow. Division B—Captain, 
T. F. Scanlon; Heutenants, F. D, Smith, F. J, Heidler 
and W. L. Schuppert. Division C—Captain, Charles 
Wescott; .lieutenants, A. H. Ruth, 8. C. Bennett, 
George D. Griffith, G. A. Vangsness and J. 8. Hurd. 
Division D—Captain, H. D. Welch; lieutenants, M. G. 
Truman, P. 8S. Fletcher, E. A. Thornton and F. Bur- 
naby. Division E—Captain, R. C. Biddle; lieutenants, 
Cc. L. Lawrence, Perley Lowe, A. H. Ruth, W. L. Godley 
and Murdock MacLeod, Division F—Captain, A. Wal- 
lerstein ; lieutenants, John Hansen, J. L. Lane and J. J. 
Anderson. Division G—Captain, T. E. Reynolds ; lieu- 
tenants, Arthur Root, George Rinn, E. W. Dierssen, 
J. A. Olson, F. H. Bartuska, W. S. Lockwood, J. West- 
berg, F. Werkmeister and Harry Morris. Division H— 
Captain, W. H. Davis; lieutenants, B. J. Redmond, 
David Todd, F. W. Ladenberger, W. Nelson, W. M. 
Kurz, F. J. Wilkins, J. F. Murphy, R. O. Stinson, A. J. 
Redemski, F. Klapproth, A. C. Hyneous, W. M. Yardley 
and H. A. Hutchinson. Division I—Captain, G, Ner- 
vig; lieutenants, W. O. Johnson, William Nussbaum, 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY. 


Tell us what 
you need. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 





Wind River Lumber Co. 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 
Products Marketed by 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Manufacturing 
Merchants 








# om 
Brix Lumber Company 


Pittock Block, PORFLAND, ORE. 


Included in 
Our Ample 
Stocks of 


Oregon Spruce 


we have upwards of 250,000’ thoroughly air-dried 
high-grade 4-4 No. 1 COMMON & BTR. SPRUCE 
(Clear only grade taken out); piled—and must be 
shipped—R-W 4-4x4, 6, 8, 10 and 12”—approxi- 
mately 70 percent 4-4x10"; R-L 6-20’—fine range 
lengths—not over 15 percent 6 and 8’; stock now 
rough; can be so shipped or S1S or S2S to 13-16”— 
or to net thickness desired. 


We Guarantee Quick Shipments this Stock. 


Wire or mail orders and inquiries 
given quick action. 


. : 
Liberty Spruce 


Finish 
Shop and Factory Lumber 
Timbers and Plank 


Boards and Dimension 


Box Lumber 


Let us quote prices 
on your requirements. 











Liberty Company Chicago 


General Offices, Eastern Sales Office, 
Spalding Bldg., 0 So. LaSalle St., 
and, Ore 

















\e R ‘ Chicago, Ill. j 












PORTLAND, OREGON iy 
Lumbermens Building, ry 

We Specialize in all kinds of [ 
FIR TIMBERS i 

All orders given guick dispatch i 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES i 
Send us your inquiries. H 

. ae >+- FI 


FROM ¢ COAST To! coast 
SHIPMENTS vi 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ‘ROUTES 


a nM) {Aina ain aynTiT i) {rusia iin titindyiaaiatainnaeennesnannny funinniny 


7 7 An int ti xposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber 47 ,interesting ,cxPo 
By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERI.AN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





P. Dysart, FE. HH. Defebaugh and Messrs. Kirk and 
Bloomfield, Division J—Captain, Edward Brown; 
lieutenants, A. L. Dedi, C. F. Nast, B. L. Schliman, 
M. Molner, H. J. Mueller, and E, Klicka. 

There is a committee at large of which Herman H. 
Hlettler, of the Herman HH. Hettler Lumber Co., is 
chairman, and his aids are C, H. Worcester, James P. 
Soper, J. S. Joyce, J. W. Embree, Perley Lowe and 
J. W. MeCurdy. 

Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, especially the retail yard dealers, were aroused 
this week when an order was presented to the City 
Council directing the license committee to draw up 
an ordinance raising the license fees for retail lumber 
yards from $100 to $1,000.) Just why the retail lumber 
yards should be singled out as victims of the city in 
its attempt to raise funds is not clearly understood by 
local lumbermen, as ‘no other line of industry is re- 
quired to pay a license fee except saloons and peddlers, 
Lumbermen objected to the first licensing act placing 
the sum at $100 on the same ground that other lines of 
trade were not required to pay a fee, “If the city 
needs some way of raising money to take the place of 
saloon license fees, why single out the lumber dealers %”’ 
asked a local lumberman this week. “If they are going 
to do any licensing to raise funds when the saloons 
can no longer produce revenues, then let every line of 
business pay a license fee to the city. A good place 
to start would be on State Street.” 


~~ 


EFFICIENCY IN OFFICE 
A live wire officer who is doing excellent work for the 
association with which he is connected is O. H. Ball, 
secretary of the Western Oregon Tie & Lumber Associa 
tion, with headquarters at Kugene, Ore. Thru the 
active efforts of Secretary Ball the association has 
succeeded in securing from the Railroad Administration 








0. H. BALL, EUGENE, ORE. ; 
Secretary Western Oregon Tie & Lumber Association 


some very valuable concessions that will be worth much 
to ‘the tie producers of the Pacific Northwest. While 
Mr. Ball has been connected with the tie and timber 
business in the West for the last two years he is a 
southern pine country product, having gone west from 
Alexandria, La., where he was connected with the J. 
KF. Ball interests for a number of years in various 
capacities. He is a nephew of J. F. Ball, president of 
the J. F. Ball Lumber Co, 


WILL DISCUSS BARN EQUIPMENT 

The barn equipment department of the National 
Implement & Vehicle Association will hold its first 
regular meeting in Chicago on May 20. The depart- 
ment was organized recently and the meeting will be 
for the purpose of perfecting the department organi- 
zation, 
association. The association thru its different flepart- 
ments is doing aggressive work to promote farm pros- 
perity and welfare and its achievements are also of 
material benefit to the lumber industry, because farm 
growth and success means wider use of lumber. The 
sales managers’ committee of the association will meet 
on May 21 at the Hotel LaSalle in Chicago, and on 
the following day the members of the sprayer depart- 
ment will hold their annual at the association offices 
in Chicago. 


PROMOTING NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


In its report of the first American Lumber Congress, 
printed in the April 19 issue, the AMpRICAN LUMBBER- 
MAN unwittingly placed J. J. Rockwell, who gave a 
most illuminating talk on advertising, with a New 
York agency, while in fact Mr. Rockwell is a valued 
member of the staff of the Crosby-Chicago agency and 
in that connection is doing much to raise the stand- 
ards of general lumber advertising. Mr. Rockwell's 
talk on this subject was one of the enlightening 
features of the great American Lumber Congress. 

As advertising manager of the National Prosperity 
Campaign,’ in which prominent financiers and indus- 
trial and commercial leaders are taking an active part, 
Mr. Rockwell is engineering a movement that can not 
fail to produce beneficial results, especially in con- 
vincing the general public of the fallacy of the thought 
that, the war having been the cause of the general 
increase in the level of prices, now that the war is 
over prices will return immediately to the old level. 


The meeting will be held at the offices of the - 


The National Prosperity Campaign sets forth clearly 
many of the reasons that underlie the changed condi- 
tions brought about as a result of the war and show 
very conclusively why it is illogical to look for any 
early return of prewar conditions in price levels or 
in any other way. 

The literature of this campaign is of a highly edu- 
cational nature and of interest to every line of busi- 
ness, and it would be well for business men generally 
to give careful attention to this literature and also 
to see that it is placed in the hands of the buying 
public. The headquarters of the National Prosperity 
Campaign are located at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York, and the literature may be secured by sending a 
request to that address. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 
From April 24 to May 3, inclusive, 6 vessels brought 
1,869,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. 
The largest cargo was carried by the steamer N. J. 
Nessen from Cheboygan, Mich., and consisted of 342,- 
000 feet. Arrivals by days and vessels were as fol- 


lows: 
Feet 
April 24—Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich... 829,000 
April 25-—-Steamer Nidney O. Neff, Marinette, 
«adhe each OaAe hae ha Oe 251,000 
May 1—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Marinette, 
RE en See ere rere 330,000 
May 1-——Barge Delta, Marinette, Wis........ 273,000 
May 2—Steamer LL. S. Christie, Escanaba, 
ESS Se er re arene ee nro a 336,000 
May 38—Steamer NV. J. Nessen, Cheboygan, . 
Te ee a aan or ee re eee 342,000 





HYMENEAL 


McNEIL-CONNORS.—The marriage of Miss Flor- 
ence M. Connors, daughter of Mrs. Margaret Con- 
nors, of Buffalo, N. Y., to Charles Ashton McNeil 
was celebrated at the church of the Annunciation, 
Buffalo, on April 30, the ceremony being performed 
by the Rev. F. Brady. Mr. McNeil is a well-known 
member of the Buffalo lumber trade and interested 
with his father, Peter McNeil, in the McNeil Lum- 
ber Co. After a wedding trip the couple will make 
their home at 220 Loring Avenue. 

VON BEHREN-FITZHUGH.—The marriage of 
Mrs. Julliette Menzies Fitzhugh, daughter of the 
late Maj. G. V. Menzies, of Mt. Vernon, Ind., to 
Charles Von Behren, of Evansville, Ind., took place 
in New York, Monday, May 5. Mr. Von Behren, 
who is a member of one of the old Evansville 
families, is secretary of the Von Behren Manu- 
facturing Co., hub and spoke maker. He is a mem- 
ber of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, the 
Crescent Club, the Elks, and many other organiza- 
tions of the city, and has for several years been 
active in the business and social life of the com 
munity. The bride was for years a social leader of 
Mt. Vernon, and is a niece of the late Alvin P. 
Hovey, former governor of Indiana and at one time 
United States minister to Peru. After an extended 
wedding trip, Mr. and Mrs. Von Behren will reside 
in Evansville. 

CHAPMAN-MONTGOMERY.—The engagement is 
announced in Portland, Ore., of Miss Ethel Mont- 
gomery, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Edward 
Montgomery, of Shelbyville, Ind., and Col. C. S. 
Chapman, of the 10th Engineers (Forest). Miss 
Montgomery, prior to going overseas as a Red Cross 
nurse, resided in Portland. She is still at Red Cross 
headquarters in Paris. No definite plans for the 
wedding have been announced. 


BPP L LILI I IIOP 


STUDIES OF TYPES OF BELTING 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 6.—For some time the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research has been 
making a study of various types of belting. The 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research is con- 
nected with the University of Pittsburgh and un- 
dertakes to conduct investigations of industrial 
problems. The work in this case was done by 
Ernest D. Wilson, industrial fellow of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, who has arrived 
at some very interesting conclusions upon the rela- 
tive value and performance of leather belting as 
compared with other kinds of belting. In the course 
of .the investigation, which has extended over u 
considerable period, two entirely different belt 
testing machines were used and every effort was 
made to determine just what the various types of 
belting will do. The methods of conducting the 
tests and the machinery employed in making them, 
as well as the conclusions drawn from the results, 
have been incorporated in a booklet and published 
under the title of ‘‘A Study of Various Types of 
Belting.’’ Among the interesting conclusions 
drawn by Mr. Wilson are the following: 

1. Leather belting possesses a much greater 
power-transmitting capacity than fabric. 

2. The relative capacities of the various belts 
remain the same on various kinds of pulleys. 

3. Leather belting, at its rated horsepower, 
possesses a big overload capacity, while the fabric 
belts at much lower horsepower possess no over- 
load capacity whatever. 

4. Leather belting improves with age, while 
fabrie belts are at their best when new. 

Those who are interested in a more extended 
discussion, as well as in figures showing the results 
of the experiments may obtain a copy of the book- 
let by writing to the Leather Belting Exchange, 
417 Forrest Building, 119 South 4th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 32 


The local lumber market is getting lively. Not 
only is the demand for almost every kind of wood 
much better, but retail yards are selling lumber 
for building purposes. When the yards are back 
in the game, there is a prospect that the local lum- 
ber situation will again become normal. There is 
plenty of evidence that building operations are 
going on and a great deal is heard of prospective 
building, ranging from large apartment hotels to 
flats and bungalows. The bungalow is the popu- 
lar structure just now and most of the building 
going on is in the suburbs. Yard men say that: 
they are being asked for bids on lumber bills for 
flat buildings, indicating that the flat building 
construction is going in to follow in the wake of 
other construction. One yard man said this week 
that he had been asked for bids on four bills, the 
buildings to cost from $20,000 to $60,000. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 3, 1919 


Lumber Shingles 

SE gin eb bo hw aa eek ee 34,280,000 3,404,000 

SOE cece wera ress Coens 66,402,000 8,140,000 

Pere 32,122,000 4,736,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 3, 1919 

Lumber Shingles 

 . PETC rT e Pere ee 518,634,000 69,063,000 

DE SAK ine eawes t Kewere 829,354,000 88,270,000 

PPO CT TOT Ee 310,720,000 19,207,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED ‘MAY 3, 1919 

: Lumber Shingles 

WOME, <S.r6.'p' bin 0a hae eR a eee Re 13,112,000 2,282,000 

NO oe Ke br ek cee wn eee e 29,723,000 6,785,000 

oo errr rrr eT 16,611,000 4,503,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 3, 1919 
Lumber r Nhingles 


WN sb ctihe ena aast ne ene 206,001,000 45,536,000 
NPRERY aie gig ch irpiacacic dueae Kors 405,344,000 64,528,000 
RUIN ORIID 5.0. 40'0 Wealaee-s 199,848,000 18,992,000 


Chicago Building Permits 

Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ending May 7 were as follows: 
CLASS No. Value 





MG BOO. oioac ee uwntiee aes 1 300 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 34 104,000 
5,000 and under | ne 28 181,500 
10,000 and under 25,000..... Ss 9S,500 
25,000 and under 5O,000,.... 2 75,000 
50,000 and under 100,000... .. 3 215,000 
BOO, CGO BEG OVER. ccc ceiccivves 4 710,000 
RNIN data wer aa Wik haven ecw" SO $ 1,384,300 
Average valuation for week...... re 17,304 
Totals previous week............ 104 730,450 
Average valuation previous Aveek.. .... 7,024 
Totals corresponding week of 1918 67 SOD, 251 
Totals Jan, 1 to May 7, 1919.... 1,357 17,795,575 
Totals corresponding period 1918... 745 11,996,366 


The following is a comparative list of building 
permits issued for the month of April, 1918 and 
1919; 

Permits Irontage, ft. Cost 
pi | | rere 396 12,015 $2,767,900 
ME, BORO. vvvewes es TO 20,200 7.447.800 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 7.—Northern’ pine distributers are 
finding -their market improving and believe that 
the future will witness a good run of business. Pine 
stocks are not as plentiful as in former years and 
consequently it is easier to keep the pine market 
stabilized. Prices are strong and demand is fairly 
well balanced among all items. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 5.—The advancing prices 
on fir have helped the northern pine trade and the 
situation is considered very strong, tho no new 
lists have yet been issued. Mills are not rushing 
into the market. Country building operations are 
beginning to absorb considerable stock, while in the 
cities trade has been hampered by a strike ot 
carpenters, which is not yet settled. The move- 
ment of stock is fair. 


New York, May 6.—Prospects continue to im- 
prove but actual orders come in slowly. Prices 
hold well; inquiries are firm and it is very apparent 
that it will not be long before good business will 
be under way. The box demand, however, is light. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—White pine trade shows 
little improvement, tho the outlook is somewhat 
improved by,a greater amount of activity in the 
building line. Inquiries are more numerous, but it is 
difficult to get buyers interested. Higher prices in 
the near future seem quite probable, as they have 
occurred in other woods, in which supplies have been 
short. Low grades continue in only small demand 
and others are not much better. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 6.—The building 
trade is taking most of the stock that is being 
disposed of. While the demand from this source is 
better than a year ago, the demand in other lines is 
unsatisfactory. 
> Boston, Mass., May 7.—White pine from the West 
is in rather better demand and prices are firm. 





Current quotations, Michigan and Canada _ stock, 
are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $134; 2%, 38-inch, $149; 4- 
inch, $159; selects 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 2%, 3-inch, $140; 
fine common, 4/4,$90; 5/4, 6/4, $102; 8/4, $103; barn 
boards, No. 2, 6 to 8-inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 12-inch, 


$65. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 

New York, May 6.—There is a firm trend to prices 
and wholesalers report a better volume of inquiries 
and orders from yards. The improvement in the 
building situation asserts itself more strongly each 
day, altho not to the extent looked for. Yard stocks 
have been limited and buyers show a little desire 
to put their assortment in presentable shape. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Eastern spruce dimension 
is so dull that quotations are: Base, $45 to $46; 
9-inch, $46; 10-inch, $47; 12-inch, $49. Owing to 
small production random prices are firmer at: 2x3, 
2x4, 2x6, 2x7, $37 to $38; 2x8, $42 to $43; 2x10, $45 
to $46; 2x12, $47 to $48. Boards are dull and 
matched spruce boards, 10 to 16-foot, sell at $42 to 
$43; covering boards at $38 to $39. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 7.—There is not much complaint 
heard among distributers of white cedar products. 
The post trade is good and will probably remain so 
for many weeks, as the demand from the country 
yards is exceptionally good. The pole situation is 
looking better and the future ought to have in store 
a fine business. The white cedar shingle manufac- 
turers are expecting big business this year on ac- 
fount of the building revival. The manufacturers 
who belong to the White Cedar Shingle Manufactur- 
ers’ Association are going to brand their make 
“Half Century” shingles and exploit them thru an 
hdvertising campaign. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 5.—Post business is im- 
proving as retail yards close out their old stocks 
and send in new orders. Everything bought now 
comes with ‘‘rush”’ instructions. Wet weather has 
made farm work late, but the farmers are utiliz- 
ing the rainy weather to make and repair fences. 
There is some call for poles for repair work, but 
no real activity in that line and no large stock of 
poles to make the market uneasy. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 7.—Almost all the hardwoods are in 
good demand. The improvement in the last two or 
three weeks has been marked and is accompanied by 
price increases, of which there have been several in 
the last fortnight. With northern woods the demand 
is best for the better grades of birch in inch and 
thick stocks. Soft elm is getting better while bass- 
wood is enjoying a good market. Tho there is very 
little oak, both northern and southern, in the North, 
it is in good demand. The last thirty days has wit- 
nessed a marked change in oak and even some items 
of southern oak are scarce. Prices are strong. 
Southern manufacturers are also advancing the 
prices of gum. Ash is finding a good market, while 
poplar, which recently seemed to halt and indicated 
it might decline, has recovered and is stronger than 
ever. As to buying, the demand is best with the 
industries using hardwoods, while the building 
revival is beginning to affect the demand for lumber 
for interior trim, which, however, will be more felt 
later on. Taking everything into consideration the 
hardwood people are either in clover now, or very 
near it. Of course the millmen have their troubles, 
such as lack of logs, but if they had plenty of logs no 
doubt they wouldn’t have an improved market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 5.—Factory trade is 
showing a greater interest in hardwood stocks, and 
demand from sash and door men is amounting to 
something once more, tho furniture and implement 
men and makers of automobiles and trucks are 
still the best buyers. Flooring is selling more 
freely, and the market for oak is especially im- 
proved. Birch is steady, and there is a good call 
for the upper grades of elm, ash and maple. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—The feature of the hard- 
wood market this week has been the sale of 
1,000,000 feet of inch No. 2 gum to a concern that 
makes its own boxes. This order was placed with 
a number of concerns and will take care of much 
of the surplus of that product. All items except 
thick oak, which is still a drug on the market, have 
been moving much better. The market is very 
strong, especially in view of the shortage of dry 
lumber. The furniture factories of St. Louis are 
doing a big business. 


New York, May 6.—Hardwood business is better 
than in other lines, especially for export purposes. 
Inquiry for oak is good and export sizes are easily 
disposed of. There is a determined stiffening in 
prices all thru the list and daily inquiries indicate 
a continued improvement. Wagon and automobile 
trades are active and cabinetmakers are getting a 
good run of business. Business in maple is not so 
prominent as in other lines. The aggregate volume 
received in small lots from repair shops is good and 
retail yards report a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—The hardwood demand is 
on a fairly satisfactory scale and much better than 
a few weeks ago. It is not due to activity in the 
building line to any extent, but manufacturing con- 











We can furnish the 
Eastern Trade with 


Rough Merchantabie 


Sitka Spruce 


in any quantity on short 
notice. 


It is particularly desirable 
for battery boxes, sounding 
board stock, box lumber 
for food containers (being 
orderless and _ tasteless), 
ladder stock, etc. 


We are particularly anxious 
to get in touch with buyers who 
want to make permanent con- 
nections for North Pacific Coast 
lumber and Western Pine as 
follows: 


Douglas Fir 
Western Hemlock 
Port Orford Cedar 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 


We can promptly ship you any- 
thing in these woods for our stocks 
embrace Long Timbers, Boat Lum- 
ber, Tank and Silo stock, Factory 
Lumber, Box and Crating lumber, 
Retail Yard Stock, Car material, 
Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, etc. 
When you want dependable quality 
and service try us. 





EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg., 
: W. O. Womelsdorf, Mgr. 
CHICAGO-—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, 
Geo. L. Curkendall, Mgr. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. J. $. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G. R. TULLY, Secretary. F.W. ROBLIN, Sales Manager. 
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a Specialty— Air Dried 
California 
WHITE PINE 


Manufactured from large, high altit-de Timber 
insuring softness, fine texture, ge ~ widths. 


SIDING 


sTRARS REDWOOD AND FINISH 


Factory 
Grades 
and Clears 








Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
9 16 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. } 


Oui Malle PB, 22 


Hardwood Lumber and Hardwood Flooring 


wh, Handwood 


in 1 
Service 
Quality 


Lumber, 
Ship Timbers, 
Red Cedar. 


WRITE OR WIRE US. ' 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Building, SEATTLE 




















NFir, Hemlock, Cedar¥ 


We gpociclion in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Floor- 
ing, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Dimension and Lumber— 
Hemlock Boards, Shiplap—Cedar Siding and 


“RITE- RED CEDAR 








GRADE” SHINGLES 





Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS makes permanent customers. 
Let us mix a car to suit your needs. Write or wire for prices today, 


John D. Collins W*its 


Building, 





1 
Se Washington. Lumber Co. 
Springtime | Year’Round ; Every Day 
Special Special Special 
Clear Fir Premium Quick Action— 
ear wt STAVES «“ PENNANT” Sion 
that wejust | Shingles pio 








Timber Lumber 
and Shingles 


Pacific Coast 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Eastern Sale OGice: SEATTLE, WASH. 











The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE,. WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 


Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 











cerns are quite busy, particularly in furniture and 
automobiles. The outlook is considered good. Much 
firmness is shown by prices and the demand is well 
distributed. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Hardwood demand con- 
tinues to improve and prices are firm in all lines. 
The interior finish people are not buying, however, 
and chairmakers’ requirements are light. For oak, 
firsts and seconds, there is a good demand both at 
home and abroad, the foreign demand for plain oak 
being strong. Maple, ash and hickory are in de- 
mand and cheaper hardwoods like birch are being 
bought by the furniture makers. Prices current 
are: Oak, quartered, $115 to $130; plain, $86 to 
$90; birch, red, $76 to $78; sap, $65 to $68; basswood, 
$70 to $72; maple, $65 to $68. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6.—Gradual expansion of 
the demand for hardwoods, increasing movements 
and the scarcity of marketable grades have 
strengthened the market. Manufacturers do not 
report much, if any, improvement in producing con- 
ditions either as to the supply of labor or the costs 
of production. All prices are strong with a further 
upward tendency from which neither manufacturers 
nor retailers expect a change for a long time. 


Alexandria, La., May 5.—Logging conditions have 
improved but they have not yet reached normal. 
Labor and car supplies are adequate. Hardwood 
is moving in considerable volume and a very satis- 
factory level of prices is being maintained. Stocks 
at the mills continue to shrink. The demand keeps 
ahead of the output and will not permit the operat- 
ing end to make up the deficit. The export de- 
mand is improving but the movement has been 
slight because of the scarcity of bottoms. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 7.—The hemlock distributer is cocky 
because he can see no chance of a dull market or a 
softening in prices this spring. There are no big 
stocks of hemlocks in Wisconsin, Michigan or Penn- 
sylvania, and the improved building situation ought 
to be able to clean up present dry stocks quickly. 
Prices are strong and will undoubtedly remain so. 


New York, May 6.—While there is not a heavy de- 
mand, prices hold firm. Retailers in outlying sec- 
tions find some activity in alterations and repair, 
but slowly and gradually dwelling contracts are be- 
ing placed. No heavy supply is available at mill 
points and assortments among yards are low. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—The hemlock market has 
had an advance of $2 a thousand, owing to the 
scarcity of stock at the mills in Michigan and Wis- 
consin. There is no large volume of orders at pres- 
ent, but trade is a little better than a short time 
ago and with an expected improvement in building 
it ought to be possible to hold up prices, since there 
promises to be strength in all competitive woods. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 6.—Dealers are 
pleased with prevailing conditions in demand and 
prices. Notwithstanding much wet weather, an in- 
creasing call for supplies is noted and building 
shows greater proportions, strengthening the belief 
of dealers that a good season is in prospect. Lim- 
ited supplies in the yards and at the mills tend to 
strengthen prices with the increasing demand and 
dealers report slight advances during the last week. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6.—Despite the freer move- 
ment of winter-bound stocks from the northern 
hemlock territory there is no disturbance in this 
market from that cause. Prices are firm and de- 
mand is sufficiently encouraging to maintain them. 
There is a little expansion of the building demand 
and this is steadily broadening as construction work 
gets under way. In fact, the inquiry from builders 
is more satisfactory than at any other time this 
year. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Hemlock dimension is in 
less demand here than spruce but prices are fairly 
firm. For hemlock boards there is hardly any de- 
mand and tho they are scarce $38 is the highest 
price obtainable for the best stock, 10-, 12-, 14- and 


16-foot. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, May 7.—Poplar is going better than ever, 
tho there was a halt three or four weeks ago that 
looked as if the price might break. Today the 
demand is keen again and prices are strong. 


Baltimore, Md., May 5.—There is a tendency to 
greater activity in poplar. Domestic inquiry is 
increasing and foreign demand shows signs of a re- 
vival. The call is for the higher grades, the lower 
being quiet. Altho stocks are adequate for current 
needs mill output is hardly enough to supply pros- 
pective requirements. Prices are firm with the 
most wanted stocks higher and indications of an 
advance on the list. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Poplar is enjoying a bet- 
ter demand. A very large quantity of boards, 1sts 
and 2nds, is being sold to concerns in France and 
England. There is a better demand from manu- 
facturing consumers. Prices remain firm: Inch, 
from $100 to $102. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6.—Distribution of poplar 
has been stimulated to some degree by increased 
factory requirements, and while the movement is 
below normal it is fully maintaining the volume of 
the last few months. Prices are firm because of 


scarcity of stocks, and the situation at the mills as 
to log supply gives reason to predict higher quota- 
tions. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 7.—Fir is certainly getting cocky in 
the Chicago market, advices from the Coast again 
lifting prices from $1 to $2. Coast lumbermen tell 
the Chicago distributers that another advance is 
surely coming. Discount Sheet No. 3, which is out, 
carries an advance of $2 on all uppers and $1 on 
common, and timbers are put on a mill base price 
of $22. Tho timbers may not be actually selling at 
that now, millmen are ‘‘shooting’’ at it and may hit 
the target soon. The local demand is much im- 
proved, coming largely from yards outside of Chi- 
cago. Some spruce is being sold. Red cedar shingles 
are very strong and it appears that the Chicago 
market is unable to lay its hands on any transits. 


Tacoma, Wash., May 3.—The fir market is firm 


‘and practically all the mills in this district are in 


operation. The tendency of prices is upward. The 
mills are well supplied with orders. Most of them 
have-thirty days and better booked ahead and are 
slow about accepting new business. Local business 
continues very good. Logs are in fair supply. 


Portland, Ore., May 3.—The demand for fir yard 
stock is heavy and stocks at the mills are very 
low. In consequence advanced prices may be ex- 
pected. Cutting orders have been very slow but 
are improving. Those who expect to place orders 
are advised to do so at once, for there is bound to 
be a sudden upward movement in prices. Cedar 
lumber is meeting with an active demand. Spruce 
common is in strong demand, while clears move less 
freely. Red cedar shingles are in good demand 
and command high prices, due to the fact that 
few mills are operating. 


Seattle, Wash., May 3.—Production is increasing 
at the fir mills, but not at a rate fast enough to 
keep up with the enlarged volume of orders. It 
follows that the market is constantly strengthen- 
ing, with Discount Sheet No. 3, Rail B list, prac- 
tically assured as the week closes. Manufacturers, 
despite the scarcity of cutting business, are not keen 
to take Government tie orders, on account of the 
exacting specifications. Only a small part of the 
grand total of 80,000,000 feet has as yet been taken. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—Some of the edge was 
taken off the market for west Coast products last 
week by general activity of lumbermen in the 
Victory loan work. Fir stock is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain. Every day come reports 
of mills going out of the market or limiting sales 
to a few items, and practically all the others are 
confining orders to a mixed car basis. Very little 
of any kind of dry stock is available. Red cedar, 
of which a large quantity was sold early in the 
year, is practically exhausted, and hemlock is in 
about the same condition as fir. To meet the de- 
mand for west Coast stock, the wholesalers are 
offering large quantities of larch which are taken 
freely. 





St. Louis, Mo., May 5.—St. Louis representatives 
of Coast firms have been instructed to hold firm to 
Discount No. 2. Discount No. 3 now in the hands of 
the printers advances 1- and 2-inch common $1, 
thick dimension and timbers mixed cars, $5; straight 
cars, $3; uppers, $2. The salesmen are asked to 
avoid specified lengths, as stocks are badly broken. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 7.—With the improvement in the 
building situation, the demand for western pines is 
gradually showing improvement. Millwork institu- 
tions may bide their time more than the trade that 
sells building lumber, and see just how’ big the 
building boom is going to loom. But they can not 
delay much longer and it is expected that there will 
be a healthy demand for shop soon and that the 
different pine producing territories will have a good 
business. 


Spokane, Wash., May 3.—During the last few 
days there has been a distinct upward tendency 
in prices and a decided increase in the volume of 
business. Business undoubtedly is picking up for 
the lumbermen of the Inland Empire and an op- 
timistic feeling is noted among the lumbermen who 
have been in Spokane this week attending the meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—Better times seem to be in 
store for the wholesalers in the California pine 
trade, since more activity is being reported among 
the planing mills. Improvement in lumber sales, 
however, has been somewhat small to date. Prices 
are holding firm. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, May 7.—There is a good business in red- 
wood and the outlook is even better. The demand 
comes largely from the yard trade, tho the factory 
business is not dull. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 3.—The redwood market 
is very firm, with many inquiries for yard stock. 
Stocks of commons are low and the mills have orders 
ahead. Some items are getting scarce. Eastern 
shipments are increasing and many inquiries are 
being received for mixed car shipments for prompt 
delivery. With the fruit season approaching, there 
is a big demand for redwood shakes, which are used 
for the bottoms of drying trays. Stocks are ex- 
hausted. Redwood shingles are scarce and are 


quoted at $3.25, by vessel San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 7.—Southern pine has again got the 
price advance “‘bug”’ and prices are going to a higher 
plane with indications that the end is not in sight. 
The following are some of the advances over the 
recent Government price now prevailing in the Chi- 
cago market: No. 1 1x4 boards, $1; 1x6, $2; 1x8, 
$2.50; 1x10, $3.50, and 1x12, $3; No. 2 boards, 1x4, $1; 
1x6, $1.50; 1x8 and 1x10, $2; 1x12, $3.50; 1x6 No. 2 
drop siding, $1; average on No. 1 dimension, $3.50; 
average on No. 2 dimension, $3; B&Better edge grain 
flooring, $3.50; flat grain, B&Better, $3; 546 B& Better 
ceiling, $1; 1x6 B&Better drop siding, $2; and 1x6 No. 
1 drop siding, $1.50. Local distributers say that the 
demand is gradually getting better, but it is increas- 
ingly more difficult to get orders to fit mill sheets. 
Most of the buying is from the country yards tho 
railroad buying is somewhat better. The building 
revival, not only in Chicago but elsewhere, is pro- 
ducing a much better demand for lumber, 


The following f. o. b. prices 
sections indicated : 


prevail at mills in the 
























Jack- Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- son- ties- Alex- sas 
loosa, ville, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. Fla. Miss. La, Mo. 
FLOORING— 
1x3” EG: 
RAO oe sre aie. a wade ee 
Debetter ....+- 48.00 .... 50.25 52.75 
oe bind suens as cous SEO ease ere 
ME aiaae hah a sake 42.00 *42.50 
| eee oon "Re 
1x3” FG 
B&better ...... 39.00 *38.00 36.75 
BEY wikes os oe ole dean rere 37.00 
Di ehec oa eka ‘nn Pere 34.50 
TR ack si wack acd *34.50 *35.00 my ate 
et ee *27.50 *27.00 
1x4” EG: 
B&better ...... 45.70 *47.00 
ae. caren ee Kees cece “Ae 
_ FG 

women eae ere *36.00 34.92 *35.75 36.50 
t PP ON Prete 
a Aconeveeeeks re wanet pales 
* See *34.00 *34.00 33.00 sacs 
je ee *27.00 *25.50 26.00 26.50 

1x6” 

Oe De Cs 6 «ss «ee. 30.00 *33.00 ines, se 
we Be Cole coe *26.00 24.23 *25.75 25.50 25.50 
me. & CBs oe cose SOOO “S0CO cee FSS 

CEILING— 
x4”: . 
B&better ...... *31.50 31.50 
MS bank 64:60% *30.25 30.00 
No. ws eae eos *23.25 24.00 
x4”: . 
B&better ...... 35.00 *32.00 .... =. 75 
| i ee ae --+- %30.00 31.75 a 
SS eee 23.57 *24.75 23.75 22:7 
(eee tae CRE. leas aye 
x4”: . 
B&better éeeuus *38.00 
via h sax ele ee *35.25 
Pantivion- - 
*“B&better eee us 36.00 *37.25 38.50 
i Se eocs 9SR.080 28.25 
) i 25.00 *27.00 25.00 
x6” 
37.25 woe 
*35.00 34.00 
*27.00 ones 
eee 25.50 
23.75 wines 
need 27.50 
*26.00 «eee 
moe TAS 
1x4 or 6”: 
To aces ee *35.50 vine “oe 
oe mcg ee bie *34.00 *33.25 aoe. rae 
No 3 Sree hen eee 28.00 *26.75 27.25 26.75 
i NS See *20.25 enee sees 
Finisu— 
Bébetter Rough: 
an6 to 12”...4. *39.00 eee ‘sina 
EL sea) 8 ook Bare ones eevee 9834.50 
oa aig aa 6g *35.00 neers 
OEE — ee 39.25 88.00 
EES sae aaeo se eas *41.25 37.00 
1%x4 to 12”...*46.00 *43.25 mp Me 
1%, &2x4 to 12” .*46.00 *43.50 
Babe tter Surfaced: 
ey ee *40.50 re ‘ena 
NN Cid aren wae wee *39.00 37.50 37. 15 
4 ee *39.00 38.50 oe 
We enue o.c *39.00 38.25 39.5 
oy % . ae *41.00 41.00 42°35 
CO a *43.00 ere | 
144x4 to 12”. --+- 45.50 46.50 
1 &2x4 to 12”. coos Sanen 
1%x4 to 12”... 86.75 
© Surfaced: 

tc dawa eee es ees 34.00 
ME ce cee an Prey 34.75 
rats Ka Bi 34.50 36.75 
Ie 2 | ae 36.00 38.75 
pe 37.50 39.50 
14%4x4 to 12”. 41.00 42.50 

CASING AND BASE, 
Bédbetter— 
4 rs aroma eis e wees oeee "43.50 41.50 46.00 
3 2 ere . ++» *45.00 43.00 48.00 
JamMBs, B&better— 
BEE ccwpics 60-00% coos 9413.25 47.00 
14%4,1% & 2x4 
as ° *50.25 
Boarps, S1S or 
S28 
No. 1 
TA OOS wines « SRGRR asus eda 
1x8”, 14&16’ ---- 80.75 82.25 
Other lengths *34.00 30.50 382.25 
1x10”, 14 & 16’ «+e 81.00 82.25 
Other lengths *35.00 31.00 32.50 

x12”, 14 & 16’ ---- 86.00 385.50 

Other lengths *36.50 36.25 35.00 
No. 2 (all to 
1x6 to 12”.....*26.50 *26.25 





Tusca- 
loosa, 
Ala 
LN Ae oe re *28.00 
De . eceecawn *28.00 
TS. ob wes ace *30.00 
No. 3 (all apne? 
En@ to- 32” ..... *21.50 
BG veenthis cand 
PRN aciaeawer 
BOR cic een wes 
No. 4, all widths & 
lengths ais a erray ahi 
FENCING, S1S8- 
Not: 
1x4”, Re ieee 
Other lengths. 
Ba. BO wie eee 
Other lengths... 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
1x4 seaeegesios 
BA iss weed wi 
= A (all lengths) : 
ize” Winch ire ties 
SHIPLAP—- 
No. 1: 
1x 8”, 14& ‘16’ s 
Other ‘lengt ee 
1x10”, 14&16’. 
Other lengths. 
No. 2 Py to 20’ ): 
LD ery ae *28.50 
1n10” errr *28.50 
~ _ - lengths) : 
ix10” AP? 
Grooved RooFING-- 
Na Bz 
1x10”, 14 & 16’ 
Other ‘lengths. 
DIMENSION, S1S1E 
No. 1: 
> pe |) ae oe *25.00 
ae awéwe *25.00 
. gaeerre *27.50 
SB E20". wes 
on ee ( eee *24.00 
12’ ...-.*234.00 
Bee aioe *24.00 
ti S| 
> oe: | | ee *24.50 
Ce ticeas *24.50 
OT hake *24.50 
ig) ee 
p> 3 | eee | | ees *24.50 
Se. weed *24.50 
ee *24.50 
i re 
yo | | *26.50 
Be levers *26.50 
Re -éswas *26.50 
18 & 20’ Seats 
No. 2: 
ae OF, 30 6600s *24.50f 
| ae *24.007 
SO” cece *26.00F 
18 & 20’ ee 
SE Oe 240% *22.50T 
| ee *22.507 
1 ee *22.507 
Dee é. wanes 
SE ONS caves *23.50t 
De xecas *23.507 
Te staes *23.507 
Vt Lares 
yoo | ae |) ae *24.00F 
1 Lr *24.007 
RO 5 aise *24.00F 
‘ae + wees 
2332" ,.10" .. - £25.00f 
ae ewawe 25.00t 
. errr e oa8. spare 
18 & 20’ 
No. 3 
MMS Unde saa ees 
Me awe uedse 
224 to 12” «0.4% 


LONGLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 
20’ & under: 
” 


errr errr *26.50 
| Maree rere *28:! = 
| ee eee *31.5 

ee wecrervwnwee 235.00 
Be faecxeew cen *40.50 


SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & 


under 
Put we 6 tae oe *25.00 
De otuaacaaves *26.00 
De kA eco ees Fwd *27.00 
io ACEC *29.00 
BO hee thee’ be *34.00 
PLASTER LATH— 
No. 1, %” a, ee 
No. 2) a w , 
3YRKIT nal 
CS Serre 
go | Lae 


12’ & longer... 
Car MATERIAL (all 
& 6”)— 
B&better : 
Rg’ 





No. 2, Random. . 
Ce DECKING- 


No. 1, 2”, 9, 19, 
18 or 20".... 26.50 
9’°3”, 9°6” etc... 27.50 


No. 1, 2% to 3”, 
9, 10, 18 or 20’ 28.50 
9’°3”, 9°6” etc... 29.50 
Car SILis, 848S— 
8”, 34 to 36’... 
Car FRAMING— 
8” & under, 20’ 
& under...... 
STRINGERS— 
90% hrt., 7x16 
& 8x16”: 


26 & 28’. .cceee cone 
80 & 82’... eee eee 


* Last week’s quotation. 











+ B&better log run stock. 


Jack- 
son- ties- 
ville, burg, 
Fla. Miss. 
-. %27.25 

- °27.75 
*28.25 


*20.00 
*20.00 
*21.00 
*22.00 


*12.00 


Hat- 


*33.00 
*33.00 

.. *26.75 

) #27125 
+*20.00 
*20.00 
89.60 _.... 
ica, Se 
#35.25 


«see Smee 
24.67 *27.50 


22.00 *21.25 
coos 921.25 


; #28.00 
*24.00 


*16.50 
*14.50 


*24.50 
*30.00 
*33.25 


#39.50 


24.25 

-- %25.75 
. *28.25 

oo °81.75 
« *34.25 


*3.70 
*2.60 


*24.00 


eeee eeee 





Alew- 


andria, 


La. 
27.00 
30.75 


21.50 


30.75 
30.50 


27.00 
27.00 


20.00 


26.00 
25.75 
27.00 
27.75 
25.25 
24.25 
25.00 

25. 25 
26.5 25 

25.00 
25.50 
26.25 
25.75 
26.75 
27.00 
28.50 
29.00 
29.25 
24.00 
24.00 
26.00 
25.50 
23.00 
24.00 


23.25 
26.00 
25.50 
26.50 


26.25 


29.00 
30.00 


42.00 


Kan- 
sas 
City, 

Mo. 
27.75 
27.25 
30.25 


20.75 
19.50 
19.75 


10.00 


31.00 
30.25 


32 Ass 


“ae 


32.00 
24.00 


24.75 


18.50 
19.25 


32.50 


27.25 
27.25 


19.75 
19.50 


32.50 
32.75 


27.75 
26.25 


16.00 


26.75 
28.00 
32.00 


3.80 
2.50 


18.00 
18.50 
20.25 


36.00 
35.00 
32.00 
23.00 


48.50 
50.00 


CALIFORNIA 











alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















alifornia White ° } 
C= Sugar P Ine 
Redwood—Fir—Spruce 


Buyers East of Chicago will receive prompt 
attention to inquiries when address to our 


New York Office:—25 Broad Street 


American Trading 


Company SAN FRANCISCO, CAL” 











-—BOX SHOOK—— 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacit = ~~ 
Fifteen-hundre Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES “SOLICITED 








We Offer 200M Nos. | and 2 
Special 8-4 Choice Bright Air Dried 
Sugar Pine Shop 
400M Nos, | and 2 6-4 Blue Stained 
Cal. White Pine Shop 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO 

















We specialize in--and : 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


— OF — 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
Columbia Bldg., 
E. 3 2 Chapin Co., SPOKANE, WASH. 


\—____ _ . -_ 














pene 


The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Ofices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 
. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 














THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 
Is ‘“Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the lum- 
berman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning songs of 


logsing, lumbering, and life in general. Illustrated in 
A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 
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Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—The market has shown 
a much stronger tone than usual and there have 
been advances on the left side of the list, ranging 
up to $3 and, with some mills, even more. Right 
side items are expected to follow the upward move- 
ment. The mills have shown a considerable in- 
crease in production, but the increase in business 
has kept ahead of the larger output, so that stock 
conditions have not improved much. Labor condi- 
tions are improving and it is hoped that with 
larger mill and logging forces the output can be 
kept ‘somewhere near the present ratio of demand. 
Flooring and finish are in strongest demand. No. 1 
boards in 8- and 12-inch sizes are probably the 
scearcest items in stocks. No. 2 boards are in a 
little better supply. There are good supplies of 
No. 3 boards, but demand has increased consider- 
ably and prices have strengthened. Sales managers 
say that present conditions make it a seller’s mar- 
ket. Demand is well scattered, for the side terri- 
tory has begun to come into the market strong, 
after having stayed out since the first of the year. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 5.—The market for southern 
pine remains strong, with recent advances, which 
have amounted to $2 on B&Better stock and No. 1 
dimension within the last two weeks. An increasing 
demand from retailers, coupled with a shortage of 
stock at the mills, adds to the firmness of the 


market. All inch stock and No. 2-dimension are firm 
in sympathy with upper grades. 


New Orleans, La., May 5.—Statistical reports in- 
dicate that bookings again led both shipments and 
production, with a gain registered under all three 
heads. While demand is not yet up to normal, the 
steady increase of late’ supports the forecasts since 
the first of the year that the market would pass from 
the war to the peace footing with reasonable 
promptitude and without serious price disturbances. 
Mill stocks rule more or less broken, according to 
report, and some items are relatively scarce. The 
current improvement seems to be due largely to im- 
provement in the general building situation. Prices 
are said to be firm. Car supply seems to be satis- 
factory. 


New York, May 6.—The retail yard trade is slowly 
increasing, but while there is a prospect of con- 
tinued betterment buyers are slow about getting 
into the market. No large stocks press for sale 
and prices hold strong. The backwardness in the 
building situation accounts for the indifference of 
many yards getting into the market more actively, 
but the building prospects are good and it surely 
can not be long before a firm demand will assert 
itself. 









No matter how large or small your 
trade area may be it is important that 
you get your share of the flooring 
business. You can do this when you 


The Ultimate Choice of 
Large and Small Dealers 


If you are boosting the national “Build a Home” 
campaign with the hope of increasing business, you 
should investigate the merits of 


conto 
MAPLE*> BIRCH 


HOLT QUALITY « SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years. 


rand 
FLOORING 


sell “Oconto Brand” Flooring. Its 
uniform quality and millwork will at- 
tract new customers and bring you 
repeat orders. A trial order will prove 
the superiority of 











Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be funished with other Retail Yard items Mixed with Flooring. 











Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. 


CONTO 


WISCONSIN 





reach their destinations in 
better condition when 
bundles are tied with 


STAR *‘re’* BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Pickets, 
Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc., can 


7 Overseas Deliveries 








Manufacturers of 4 


STAR, 

JUNIOR STAR, 
BULL DOG AND 
HERCULES 


Baling Tie Buckles 
















be neatly, economically and perma- 
nently tied with wire when you use 
these buckles. Also use them for 
domestic shipments. 


BAILING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U, S. A. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—The southern pine market 
shows much firmness and some improvement in de- 
mand over a few weeks ago. Mill representatives 
say they regard conditions as more satisfactory than 
for some time. Retailers as a rule are carrying only 
small stocks but are averse to adding to them until 
they see more building in prospect. Recently there 
has been some increase in this line. 





Baltimore, Md., May 5.—Georgia pine is not any 
more active but small stocks may tend to advance 
quotations. No sudden expansion of mill output is 
to be looked for, while inquiry is sure to gain in 
breadth right along so that there is a prospect that 
all of the longleaf pine which the mills have on 
hand will be required to take care of the wants 
brought out. Members of the trade are optimistic. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—The southern pine market 
is steadily becoming firmer. Flooring prices are 
firm at: A, $59.50 to $62; B, $56.25 to $59.25; C, 
$49.50 to $51, and retailers are stocking up. There 
is a better inquiry for partition and prices are firm 
at: $46 to $49.50. Because of slow demand No. 2 
common is not in so strong a position and while 
there are quotations of: 1x6, $36 to $37; 1x8, $37 to 
$38, 6-inch is offered for as low as $34. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6.—Southern pine is show- 
ing more strength and activity than at any other 
time since negotiations were started with the Gov- 
ernment for the control of its surplus stocks and the 
stabilization of prices. Manufacturers say that 
while the costs of production have continued too 
close to the selling price, recently there has been a 
favorable change and the margin of profit is more 
satisfactory. Wholesalers are. encouraged by the 
improvement in market conditions but admit that 
the mills are not offering lumber in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the retail demand. Dimension is ac- 
tive and strong and prices are from 50 cents to 
$1.50 up from a week ago. Partition and ceiling are 
from 50 to 75 cents higher, finish is up from $1 to 
$1.75 and flooring is averaging fully $1 higher, altho 
it shows more irregularity than the other grades. 
Boards f. o. b. Cincinnati are up as much as $1.50, 
with an average advance of better than $1. Oil field 
timbers are scarce. 





Alexandria, La., May 5.—Logging, labor supplies 
and cars are normal, and operating conditions are 
as nearly ideal as could be expected. Pine is movy- 
ing in exceedingly heavy volume and prices are 
increasing with the increased demand. Available 
stock is very low and in spite of the increase in 
production, sales are so heavy that some of the 
mills will not be able to fill their orders this month. 
There has been a decided increase in the local de- 
mand, due partly to the fact that the farmers are 
getting in their long delayed crops. One-inch stock 
and uppers are moving much better than for sev- 
eral months. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., May 5.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items below enumerated f. 0. b 
Norfolk, Va.: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $42 to $44.50; No. 2, 
$39.50 to $40.50; No. 3, $36.50 to $37.50; 4/4 edge box, 
$27.50 to $30; 4/4 edge culls, $27; 4/4 edge red heart, 
$26.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $19. Six-inch box rough, 
$32. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $45.50 to $47; No. 2, $42.50 
to $43.50; No. 3, $38; box, $32 to $33; culls, $27; red 
heart, $26.50. No. 1, 10-inch, $46.50 to $47.50; No. 2, 
$44.50 to $45.50; No. 3, $38 to $39; box, $32.50 to $33.50; 
culls, $27.50; red heart, $27. No. 1, 12-inch, $49 sto 
$50; No. 2, $46.50 to $47.50; No. 3, $41 to $42; box, $33 
to $35; culls, $28.50; red heart, $28. No. 1, 5/4 edge, 
$45 to $47; No. 2, $43 to $45; No. 3, $38.50; box, $31 to 
$32; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $46 to $48; No. 2, $44 to $46; No. 
3, $39.50; box, $32 to $33; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $49 to $50; 
No. 2, $47 to $48; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $34; box 
bark strips, $21.50 to $23. No. 1, 6-inch dressed four 
sides, $48.50; No. 2, $47; No. 1, 8-inch, $49.50; No. 2, 
$48; No. 1, 10-inch, $50.50; No. 2, $48.50; No. 1, 12- 
inch, $53; No. 2, $51. No. 1, 4$x2%&3-inch rift 
flooring, $58 to $59; No. 2, $54.50 to $55; No. 1, 
}#-inch flooring, $44.50 to $47; No. 2, $43.50 to $45; 
No. 3, $38.50 to $39.50; No. 4, $33 to $34; No. 1, 
%-inch ceiling, $30 to $30.50; No. 2, $27.75 to $29; No. 
3, $24.75 to $25.50; No. 4, $21.75 to $22.50; No. 1, 
Ye-inch ceiling, $31.50 to $32.50; No. 2, $29 to $30.25; 
No. 3, $26.75 to $28.50; No. 4, $23.75 to $24.50; No. 1, 
}i-inch partition, $46.50 to $49.50; No. 2, $45 to $47; 
No. 3, $39.50 to $41; No. 4, $34 to $35; Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strip partition, $388.75 to $40; 6-inch roofers, 
$32.50 to $33.50; S-inch, $33 to $34; 10-inch, $34 to 
$35; 12-inch, $35 to $36; 2-inch factory flooring, $32 
to $33; 3-inch factory flooring, $34 to $35; No. 1 pine 
lath, $6; 2-inch box heart, $40; 3-inch, $41. 









New York, May 6.—Prices are satisfactory but the 
demand is not decidedly active. Box lumber espe- 
cially is hard to place, altho few large blocks are 
available. Factories and yards that anticipated fur- 
ther war contracts are in instances well supplied 
with stock and until these are moved there seems 
little likelihood of an improvement in box lumber 
demand. Building schedules are strong in price 
but yards appear willing to take their chances on 
having to pay higher prices and are to a large extent 
marking time, 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—Firm prices are the rule in 
the shortleaf trade, except for easiness in the lower 
grades, for which there is not much call. The box 
business is much below the level frequently recorded 
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at this season. Building work has started a little 
more satisfactorily, but there is room for improve- 
ment. Stocks of good lumber are small. 





Baltimore, Md., May 5.—There are signs of an im- 
provement in the North Carolina pine _ trade. 
Builders are buying more freely and the necessi- 
ties of box makers are forcing them into. the mar- 
ket. Receipts are small and in fact stocks may be 
somewhat reduced. The coming of the packing 
season will increase the demand from box makers 
and builders must soon purchase more. As mill 
stocks are small it appears certain that there will 
be a hardening of the quotations. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Altho occasionally cut be- 
cause of poor demand, rough edge, 4/4 under 12 foot, 
is firm at $50 to $51. The roofer market is not 
steady and current prices are: 1x6, $36 to $37; 1x8, 
$37 to $38. Higher quotations bring no business. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 5.—Continued brisk de- 
mand is reported. While the call for mixed cars is 
predominant, the straight-car movement shows a 
gain. Factory selects, for which brisk call devel- 
oped a few weeks ago, hold the gain. Better demand 
for moldings is reported. Eastern markets, which 
recently began to sit up and take notice, hold the 
pace, tho the middle West consuming territory leads 
in activity. Prices are very firmly held, but with- 
out reported change for the week, tho the tendency 
appears to be upward. 


Chicago, May 7.—The demand for cypress is gradu- 
ally improving but distributers say that their 
troubles consist chiefly in getting stocks in the 
South. Mill stocks are low and badly broken. Most 
of the local business is for mixed cars and is coming 
from the country yards. There is also some demand 
for tank stock. Prices are strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—Mill representatives re- 
port that the demand for Gulf stock is improved, 
especially from the mixed car trade. Prices gen- 
erally remain firm. Distributers report that they 
are doing a good business with retail yards in this 
territory. Native cypress has advanced. Prices 
have been advanced as follows: Select and better, 
$3; shop, $2; No. 1 and No. 2 common, $1. 


‘ 


Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—Cypress mills are get- 
ting about all the business they can conveniently 
handle, and are holding buyers to mixed car orders. 
Yard demand is taking practically all the lumber, 
the factories not yet finding it necessary to get 
actively into the market. Lath demand is good, 
but supplies are not very large and mills demand a 
bonus of 25 cents in straight cars of No. 1. Prices 
remain firm. 


Alexandria, La., May 5.—The largest cypress pro- 
ducer in this section reports that his company’s 
April sales from the standpoint of volume and 
amount received were far in excess of those in any 
months previous, and indeed April has been a ban- 
ner month for all the cypress manufacturers. Log- 
ging conditions are better but output is somewhat 
below normal because of the rain. The supply of 
ears and of labor is plentiful, prices are advancing 
steadily and the stock of dry lumber is decreasing. 
A number of mills are turning down orders because 
of the scarcity. There has been a recent increase 
in sales on low grade stock; in fact, the sales for 
last week exceeded the combined sales of the 
previous three months. There is also a continued 
demand for the better grades, coming largely from 
diversified domestic sources. The manufacturers 
predict that they will be turning down a large 
number of orders within thirty days. 

Baltimore, Md., May 5.—The cypress movement 
shows signs of an increase altho dealers have been 
slow to add to stocks. Recent advances have caused 
those who have been holding back to hesitate to buy 
now, but it is believed that needs will become so 
urgent that volume of business will be restricted 
only by supply. Production has been held down and 
Stocks here are small. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—-Cypress is selling much 
better. There is a better demand from industrial 
concerns than from retailers but an improvement is 
noted in the call for finish. Prices are firm: Ists 
and 2nds, 4/4, $67 to $70; 5/4, 6/4, $69 to $72; 8/4, 
$80 to $83; 38-inch, $95 to $105; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $46.50 
to $47.50; 5/4, 6/4, $53 to $56; 8/4, $58 to $61. 





New York, May 6.—General market trend is firm. 
The prospect of a good building improvement in the 
Brooklyn and Queens section has caused some re- 
newed activity among woodworking plants. There 
has been an improvement in orders and inquiries 
and with the average plant and retail yards carrying 
much lower supplies than usual there is reason to 
expect a continued firmness in the cypress market 
for weeks. 


‘ Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—The demand for cypress 
is on a fair scale. Buyers are not disposed to lay in 
supplies ahead, as they are predicting a lowering 
of prices and think that business is not good enough 
to warrant firmness. Just now the market is hold- 
ing at a strong level. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6.—Cypress is in good de- 
mand and prices are steady. Distributers are offer- 
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ing in limited quantities, but consumers find they 
have to go after the lumber to get what they require 
promptly. Representatives of mills report supplies 
low and broken and manufacturers are considering 
a further advance on many items because of the 
difficulty of increasing production up to market re- 
quirements except by a heavy increase of mill ex- 
penses, both in logging and cutting. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 7.—Red cedar shingles have gone 

on a price rampage, the quotations on stars this 
week being $5.05, Chicago basis, or an advance of 
40 cents, while the new quotation on stars is $3.80, 
Chicago basis, or an advance of 5 cents. Reports 
from the Coast indicate that transits are about 
cleaned out. White cedars are: Extras, $4.40; 
standards, $3.55, and sound butts, $2.65. Lath are 
improving in demand. 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 5 —A slight improve- 
ment in demand has apparently brought with it a 
big upward movement in prices. Wholesalers re- 
port it almost impossible to supply transit cars, 
and stock that can be delivered in a reasonable 
time brings a good premium. The trade is calling 
largely for selected grades and is not haggling over 
prices. The restricted production on the Coast 
seems to be the main factor in the market, and 
there is a good call for clears and select grades for 
shipment down the Great Lakes. 


Seattle, Wash., May 3.—Prices of red cedar shin- 
gles are still soaring, with the unusual feature of 
a dollar spread between stars and clears. The log 
scarcity is more acute than ever and sales are 
being made at record figures, giving a good basis 
for a prediction of $4 shingles. Stars, $2.65; clears, 
$3.65; Rite-Grade inspected stock, stars, $2.70; Rite- 
Grade clears, $3.75. 


Tacoma, Wash., May 1.—The red cedar shingle 
market continues strong. Some of the mills have 
been running night shifts. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 5.—The market for shingles 
in this territory is $2.35 for stars and $3.60 for clears, 
Pacific coast base. There is little demand for either. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—Shingle men are not 
finding it necessary to push business now. Orders 
are coming in without any urging and are taking 
supplies as fast as they are loaded, so that there 
is practically no transit line. Stars are still quoted 
at $2.60 and $2.65, but clears have jumped to $3.60, 
the widest spread that has obtained in the market 
for some time. Rite-Grade stock generally is $3.70. 
Premium grades are almost unobtainable. Peer- 
less and XXXXX Canadians are quoted at $4. 
Wholesalers are kept in a continual scramble to 
obtain enough stock to meet orders. 

New Orleans, La., May 5.—The cypress shingle 
situation appears unchanged, demand greatly ex- 
ceeding available supply, acceptances being rather 
strictly limited to mixed car orders and more or less 
business being declined because of depleted stocks. 
Cypress lath are meeting brisk request also, but are 
in better shape with respect to mill supplies than 
shingles, and some straight car orders have been 
accepted. Prices on both items are rated firm but 
for the week unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—The shingle market is 
strong, with extra clears quoted at $5.01 and stars 
at $4.08. A shortage of perfections is reported, but 
stocks of clears and other grades are easier to ob- 
tain than a short time ago. With the ending of the 
strike in the shingle mills of British Columbia there 
should be some easing up in shingle prices, tho the 
market at present is at the top. Demand is-large 
enough to take all the shingles that arrive. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 6.—Further in 
creases in the price of Coast shingles and other 
western products took place during the last week. 
Clears were boosted from 10 to 15 cents, while stars 
and perfections each advanced 5 cents. Dealers 
in fir report another advance of $1. Increased de- 
mand and a shortage of logs are given as the prin- 
cipal reasons for the strengthening quotations. 


Baltimore, Md., May 5.—Shingle demand shows 
signs of an increase but requirements are not yet 
large. As yard and mill stocks are very light there 
is no weakening in the list but advances are pre- 
dicted. There are not large holdings of lath here, 
inquiry is greater than for shingles and prices are 
firm. Mills readily dispose of their lath output. 





Boston, Mass., May 7.—Lath prices have about 
reached their hight. Some say $4.75 is the highest 
price obtainable for the 15-inch while others ask 
$5. The 1%-inch sell at $4.50, sometimes less. Be- 
cause of curtailed production and improved demand 
shingle prices are firmer and extra whites go at 
$5.25 to $5.40 and clears at $4.75 to $4.90. Cedars are 
firm, British Columbia extra clears being quoted at 
$5.20, $5.30 and even more while Washingtons go 
at around $5. Furring is in slight demand and 2- 
inch sells at $37. Altho in little demand, clap- 
boards sell at, 4-foot, extras, $60; clears, $58. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6.—The shingle market is 
very active and strong, with cedar stocks of all 
grades leading in the demand, with the best selling 
strong at close to $5.50, and with the market aver- 
age above $5. Stocks are low. Cypress shingles find 
an urgent call and are 25 cents higher. Lath sup- 
plies have been drawn on heavily the last week and 
the quotations on pine stocks are 15 cents higher. 
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Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 
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secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing our Wholesale 
Department is now under management of Mr. 
A. I. Michell, formerly Sales Manager of Krauss 
Brothers Lumber Co., New Orleans, and more 
recently of the firm of Michell & Kirby of 
New Orleans, La. 
THE UNION WHOLESALE LUMBER CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘‘Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Earth’’ and get quick results all the time— 


itisa 

GooD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 

Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS MALE 
Lumber stenographer and invoice clerk at mill in sales office 


of yellow pine manufacturer in South Mississippi. Must be 
of good character and able to produce rapid, accurate and 
neat work. Apply by letter only, giving references. Also 
state age, whether married or single, how soon could report 
and salary expected in first letter. 

Address “R. 9,’" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR AND BUYER 
For Mississippi Valley by an eastern wholesale house. 
Prefer young man familiar with the territory. Good oppor- 
tunity for advancement, Address, stating age, experience 
and salary desired. 

ddress “R, 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Must be competent to list material, take measurements at 
buildings, billing into mill and e- State age and 
experience. High grade mill. Addre 
HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


ANTED 
Double band mill in West Virginia manufacturing high 
grade hardwoods, can use a combination yard foreman and 
chief inspector. Must be good handler of men, know grades 
thoroughly, and be able . a property care for lumber in every 
way. Address “P, care American Lumberman. 


SS ANTED EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR MEN. 
Two good estimators, two traveling salesmen, one g 
general office man for sash and door concern in Central 
West. With your a] agg give age and experience. 

Address {1LL,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YELLOW PINE SALES MANAGER. 
For well established wholesale and manufacturing concern, 
now well organized and making money. All conditions the 
very best. Location large city north. Want man who can 
devote entire time to sales office and one who can invest 
ten thousand dollars or more, acting as treasurer and direc- 
tor. Must be thoro lumberman, know the markets; only 
high class man will be considered. State age, experience, 
salary, amount could invest and when could report. Work 
fast, as there are few propositions like this on the market. 
dress “R. 26," care American Lumberman. 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALER 
Has position open for a first class office sales manager. 
Want a man of experience, good correspondent, and fa- 
miliar with tariffs and trade requirements of Mississippi 
Valley. In your letter give detail of experience past five 
years, state with whom employed, age and salary expected. 
ddress “N. H. W.,’’ care American Lumberman, 


bya ge tee dy CLASS 


Sash & Dom and Special Millwork machine ma 
YORK LUMBER & MFG. CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
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WANTED—COMPETENT SCALERS AND 
Loaders for loading and handling lumber, should have re- 
tail experience. ‘Lransportation charges refunded if satis- 
factory after six mouths service. Write stating age, expe- 
rience, recommendations and salary desired. F. M. SIB- 
LEY LUMBER COMPANY, Kercheval & Beaufait Avenues, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





WANTED 
1 edgerman for band and circular mill 
1 box factory superintendent 
1 logging superintendent 
Above positions in Colorado. Write for particulars and give 
wages expected, stating how soon could come. 
Address “S, 12,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—MILL WORK ESTIMATOR AND 





Salesman by Chicago firm. Excellent opportunity for a 
thorough and reliable business getter. Must understand 
plans. Applications treated confidential. State salary and 
experience. 

Address “S. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMPETENT LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
State experience. 
Address “S$, 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CEDAR ROTARY OPERATOR 
To cut three-sixteenths anu one-quarter-inca cigar box wood, 
ASTORIA VENEER MILLS & DOCK CO., 
Long Island, N. ¥ 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD FOREMAN 
Young man of experience and familiar with lumber, mill 
work and building material. 
Address “S. 2,'" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MAN 
To take full charge of planing mill. Must be thoroughly 
familiar with the machinery, operating and construction. 
In your reply give references, age, habits, salary wanted, 
married or single and full details as to previous experience. 

Address “R. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT YARDMAN 
Retail yard, 40 miles from Chicago, 35,000 pop. Reference 
and salary first letter. 
Address “S. 25,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Experienced and capable of doing general office work in 
retail lumber office. Good country town short distance 
from Chicago. a opportunity. 

Address . 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED _ESPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
For bookkeeper and estimator. Must be accurate in figures. 
Excellent opportunity for advancement. Give full particu- 
lars in first letter, stating age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Apply WALSH LUMBER CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER INVOICE CLERK 
Young man to make invoices and do stenographic work by 
lumber a, an. 























Address care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A GOOD MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of a medium sized planing mill, manufacturing interior 
finish in a good live town. Would consider selling a work- 
ing yr ces to right ge 
ddress 





. 43, ’* care American Lumberman. 


WANTED OSRICE MAN. 
To act as bookkeeper for Retail Yard in Wis. city 5,000. 
Must have some lumber exp. State Age, Experience, Refer- 
ences, Salary wanted and how soon could come. 
Address “R. 44,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED PLAN 
In retail office, one competent to list millwork and material 
from plans and sketches, and is accurate in billing in to 
the mill. Permanent position to the right man at good 
salary. Doing business in excess of $500,000 annually. 
Located in a growing = of 100,000 in Michigan. 

Address . 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WEST VIRGINIA 7 LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
Installing large hoisting engine for long duty incline service. 
Will employ a man as foreman. 

Address . 21,’° care American Lumberman. 


SiAN WANTED 
To take charge and run a moulding machine. Steady work. 
Apply SEAFORD PLANING MILL CO., Seaford. Del. 


WANTED IN CHICAGO 
Experienced bookkeeper and office man by manufacturers of 
northern hardwoods and hemlock. State age, experience and 
salary — 
ress 

















“AH. 85,'’ care American Lumberman. 


CEDAR INSPECTOR WANTED. 
Also hardwood lumber inspector. Steady position year 





round. Apply with references and state salary wanted 
in first letter. 
ddress “"M. 21,"" care American Lumberman. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the American Lumberman, as the paper {is read by the 
people you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE 
ngineer to ——_ large double drum hoisting engine on 


ne duty. Give former employers as reference when ap- 
icine Address “Pp, 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans, etc., for large southern plant. State age, experience; 
give references and state salary expected. Good opening 
for right man. 
Address “FF. 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
For single band mill in Northern Michigan. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
Address 








“F, 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER SITUATION? 


You could insert an advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Em- 
ployment Columns’’ over a blind signature, have the an- 
swers come in care of the American Lumberman and 
in this way it would be treated strictly confidential. Every 
day we hear of someone getting good jobs through the em- 
ployment columns. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 





Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 











